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PREFACE 


This work was first undertaken about seven years ago in 
response to the request of a group of young women mission¬ 
aries from the West, who rightly considered that it was due 
to them that they should be put in possession of such facts 
as those here assembled, early in their career, and not be left 
to pick them up haphazard any time later. 

That, then, is the primary purpose of the book—it is a 
manual of information for the women of the Church of Christ 
in India, prepared with the hope that the reading of it will 
quicken in them an intelligent interest in, and genuine sym¬ 
pathy for, the Muslim women of this country . 1 

The compilation has taken a long time, but that should be 
counted a point in its favour, for we have made it a rule to 
use such Islamic sources as were available to us and to check 
closely each of our citations. It was, therefore, inevitable 
that we should revert to the sources of Islam and lay the 
Qur’an, the Traditions, and Islamic Law under contribution; 
that, indeed, is what most Muslims would themselves desire 
us to do. Yet we did not expect, nor in fact always find in 
them support for things as they are today. On the contrary, 
since Islam is a living religion we have taken pains to supple¬ 
ment that part of our study with a fairly thorough survey of 
the Muslim press and publications, issued more especially 
since the time we began our work. 

It is in the press that one finds evidence of the changes 
that are gradually taking place in the life and thought of 
Indian Muslims. There we see exhibited not only the 
concern of the orthodox party to stand by the traditional 

1 A special supplement for Christian women is issued separately, 
entitled The Approach to Muslim Women. 
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interpretation of the Qur’an and Traditions at all costs, but 
the attempts of the more liberal-minded to re-interpret those 
sources in order to bring Islam into line with the life of 
today, as well as the revolt of a minority against the hampering 
restrictions of a code outworn. Even the women, as the manual 
repeatedly shows, are taking a keen interest in such matters. 

It is hoped that the plan followed in the arrangement of 
the material will enable the reader to get a true perspective of 
the whole subject. Section I furnishes the background from 
which early Islamic society emerged. Similarly the opening 
chapter of Section II gives a bird’s eye view of the life of 
Indian Muslim women today and prepares the reader for the 
subsequent chapters on their home and social life. Section III 
deals more directly with their religious faith and practice. In 
a bibliography mention is made of a number of books which 
most missionaries should be able to consult. 

It remains to add that we are under obligation to a large 
circle of correspondents throughout the country, who have 
willingly co-operated in supplying us with a mass of detail 
from their personal observations and in checking matters 
submitted to them for local investigation. Of these we 
should like to make special mention of the late Miss Hilda 
McLean, to whose memory we dedicate this book. We also 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Rev. John Subhan who has 
read through the entire manuscript and helped us to make it 
more accurate. This, however, does not mean that we 
consider the work free from error or wrong emphases; we 
have done our best, and will welcome any suggestions for its 
improvement, should another edition be called for. Our 
thanks are due to the Wesley Press, Mysore, and the Lucknow 
Publishing House for their kind co-operation. 

Aligarh, V.R. & L.B.J. 

3 February , 1941 
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NOTES 


Islamic terms are printed in italics; the scheme of 
diacritical marking adopted being as follows: 


th for cl) 

h xi 

dh „ i 

Z >> J 

? ” u° 

d „ 


t for 

z „ 

< 

» 

gh » 

q » 


h 

£ 

t 

o 


The short vowels in these terms are sounded, in India, 
approximately thus: 

a like a in Eng. woman, 
e „ a „ mate, 

i ,, i » hit. 

o „ o ,, hole, 

u „ u „ put. 


The long vowels represented by a, i, u, have approximately 
the sound of the following italicized letters: father, fatfgue, 
rwle. 

References to a sura and ayat of the Qur’an shown thus, 
2: 100, follow the enumeration of the verses in Rodwell’s 
translation, The Koran (‘Everyman’s Library’). 

# # # # # 

For key to abbreviations of works cited see the Bibliography 
on p. 445. 



SECTION I 
BEFORE ISLAM 




ARAB WOMEN BEFORE ISLAM 


When depicting the state of things existing in Arabia 
before the advent of Islam, Muslim writers frequently quote 
a reply alleged 1 to have been given by the fugitive Muslims 
from Mecca to the Negus 2 of Abyssinia in a.d. 615, the 
fifth year of Muhammad’s mission. When asked why they 
had abandoned their former religion, Ja‘far, son of Abu 
Talib and brother of the famous ‘All, made answer as 
‘follows: 

O King, we were a nation of ignorant people; we wor¬ 
shipped idols, ate dead bodies and lived in unchastity. We 
disregarded the bonds of kinship and the duties of hospitality 
and neighbourhood; we knew no law but that of the strong 
when God raised among us a man of whose birth, truthfulness, 
honesty and purity we were aware. He called us to God and 
to His Unity and to His worship, and bade us abandon what 
we and our parents used to worship instead of Him, that is, 
stones and idols. 

Moreover, he enjoined us to speak the truth, to be faithful 
to our trusts, to be merciful, to regard the rights of neighbours, 
and to abstain from shedding blood. He forbade us to live in 
unchastity and to speak lies, or to eat the substance of orphans, 
or to bring false charges of unchastity against women. He 
ordered us to worship God only and not to associate anything 
with Him; to offer prayers, to render alms, and observe the fast. 

We have accepted him and believed in him and obeyed him 
in the matters that have come to him from God, and therefore 
we worship God and dc not associate anything with Him; 


1 By Umm Salma, widow of Abu Salma, one of the muhajirin-i - 
Habsh (refugees to Abyssinia). She afterwards was taken to wife by 
Muhammad. 2 Negush or Nijashi. 
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and we consider forbidden the things which are forbidden and 
lawful the things permitted. 

For this reason our people have risen up against us and 
have persecuted us in order to make us forego the worship of 
God and to return to the worship of idols and to consider 
lawful the things which are abominable. 

They have tyrannized over us and reduced us to extremity 
and have come between us and our religion, so that finding no 
safety among them we have come to thy country and have 
chosen thee rather than others, and have turned to thy protec¬ 
tion and we hope that we will not be persecuted under thee, 
OKing. 1 


So uncouth, indeed, were the early Arabs supposed to have 
been that those times are commonly referred to in Muslim 
Writings as Jahitiyya , the ‘Period of Igno- 
JAhiUyya rance or more precisely, * Barbarism’.* And 
it is strange that Ja‘ far makes no direct reference, to 
* atf inhuman practice of those days which is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Qur'an and in the works of Muslim writers, 
namely, female infanticide. 

The birth of a daughter was usually looked upon by the 
Arabs, as by others of the ancients, as a calamity. 8 The 
Qur'an, speaking of the JdkiUyya, says that 
on hearing such news a father's face grew 
black and he choked with rage, 16: 60; 43: 16. In keeping 
with this spirit was the barbarous custom of burying alive 


Infanticide 


1 Translated from the Arabic of Ibn Hisham, Siratu’n-Nabi , I, 
p. 304 f.; quoted by S. Khuda Bukhsh, History of Islamic Civilization 
p. 154 f; Shibli Na'mani, Siratu'h-Nabi (Urdu) I, p. 221; Ameer Ali, 
The Spirit of Islam t p. 29 f.; Muhammad Ali, Muhammad the 
Prophet , p. 84; E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia , I, pp. 186-8. 

% So Goldziher; cp. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs , 
p. 30. The term is used four times in the Qur’an: 3: 148; 33: 33 ; 
48: 26; 5: 55. 

* Thus, Hilarion writing to his expectant wife, Alis, says: *If 
perchance you bear offspring and it is a male, let it live; if it is a 
female, put it on the midden.’ —P, Oxy. 744 (c. a.d. 1). 
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female offspring. 1 If we may believe the report, it is related 
that the only occasion on which ‘Uthman shed a tear was 
when, in the days of old, his little daughter, whom he was 
burying alive, wiped the dust of the grave-earth from his 
beard. 2 When a girl was allowed to live she would normally 
be married at the early age of seven or eight, the parents 
fearing that otherwise she and they would be dishonoured. 3 

Granted that such things were practised, yet it would be a 
mistake to conclude that the social life of the early Arabs in 

general was one of unmitigated barbarism. 

Unrelieved . . . ... 

Darkness For this reason we need to receive with 

v caution the extravagant assertions of certain 

Muslim apologists for Islam, who in their very natural desire 
to enhance the achievements of Muhammad and the glory 
of Islam are given to painting too dark a picture of those 
days. This observation holds good even of the position of 
Arab women, notwithstanding the fact that it was in the 
amelioration of their lot that Muhammad introduced some of 
his more notable reforms. 4 5 

We are told, for instance, that ‘utter darkness and 
barbarism at this time prevailed over the whole of Arabia. 
No social laws were observed. Rapine and incest raged 
supreme and not infrequently mothers were taken for wives.’ 6 
Another declares, ‘Barring the love-songs in praise of the 


1 The practice seems to have been common; cp. Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 75. 

8 Quoted by Rodwell, Koran , 16: 61, n. 2; also Hughes, Dictionary 
of Islam , art. Women, p. 677. For a similar pathetic incident cp. 
the remark of his daughter whom Qais b. A§im was burying alive, 
* O my father, why are you leaving me in the dust ? *— Ashanu 
XII, 150. 

8 cp. Margoliouth, Mohammed, p. 29 f. 

4 cp. Levy, The Sociology of Islam, I, pp. 138,144. 

5 Ghulam Ahmad, The Teachings of Islam, p. 20; Shibli, op. cit. 

IV, 231. 
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beloved, which were the outcome of carnal lust, woman was 
accorded no better treatment than lower animals *. 1 Still 
another says, ‘ It is really begging the question to ask whether 
these Pre-Islamic Arabs had any noble characters left at all \ 2 

But European scholars, having scrutinized the same meagre 
sources 3 for our information of that period, while not 
unmindful of the wild nature of much of 
Arab Chivalry ^ jjf e those times, yet maintain that in 
several respects the lot of Arab women was a happy one. 
‘The place of women in the society of pagan Arabia was 
appreciably higher than that which they hold under al-Islam. 
No doubt in the chances of war they frequently incurred the 
risk of ill-treatment: but this risk they shared with all that was 
physically weak and helpless in those stormy times. They 
had much liberty which was afterwards denied them. . . . 
They were much freer in their movements than they became 
after the ordinance of the veil had been prescribed. They 
entered general society, and showed hospitality to their 
husband’s friends . 4 5 In many cases they selected their mates 
for themselves, instead of having to accept the choice made 
for them by their guardians. It is especially in this respect 
that the poetry of the Ignorance is distinguished from that 
of after years .’ 6 

Professor Nicholson, another recognized authority on the 
subject, writing of the life of the women of those days, says: 

‘ On the whole, their position was high and their influence 


1 Muhammad Ali, Md. p. 26. 

2 Siruar Ikbal Ali Shah, Mohamed the Prophet, p. 35. 

8 viz: Poems and fragments of verse, proverbs, traditions and 
legends; cp. Nicholson, LHA. p. 30f. 

4 cp. Hell, The Arab Civilization , p. 54. 

5 C. J. Lyall, Ancient Arabian Poetry, Introd. xxxi. cp. ‘It is 

certain that in the desert woman was regarded as she has never since 
been viewed among Muslims.’—S. Lane-Poole, Studies in a Mosque, 
p. 23. Abdur Rahim, Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 9, denies this. 
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great. . . . They were regarded not as slaves and chattels, 
but as equals and companions. They inspired the poet to 
sing and the warrior to fight. The chivalry of the Middle 
Ages is, perhaps, ultimately traceable to heathen Arabia.’ 
After citing recorded instances, he goes on: ‘I have illustrated 
their keen sense of honour and loyalty, but I might equally 
well have chosen examples of-gracious dignity and quick 
intelligence and passionate affection. Many among them had 
the gift of poetry, which they bestowed especially on the 
dead; it is a final proof of the high character and position of 
women in Pre-Islamic Arabia that the hero’s mother and 
sisters were deemed most worthy to mourn and praise him.’ 
He then quotes from a well-known Pre-Islamic poem which 
presents ‘the most lovely picture of womanhood which 
heathen Arabia has left us ’: 

No breath of blame up to her tent is borne 

While many a neighbour’s is the house of scorn. 

Her husband fears no gossip fraught with shame, 

For pure and holy is Umayma’s name. 1 


Further, a Muslim literary critic, himself well acquainted 
with the Arabic sources and the opinions of the scholars 
quoted above, states quite frankly: ‘During the highest 
bloom of Arab nationality, woman was not only man’s equal, 
but was not infrequently the object of a chivalrous devotion.’ 2 

Moreover, it would serve as a check on their too extrava¬ 
gant claims were Muslim writers, of the type we have cited, 


Islam’s 

Indebtedness 


to bear in mind that, with the exception 
of his reforms affecting sex-relationships, 
Muhammad interfered but little with the 


1 R. A. Nicholson, LHA. pp. 87-90; cp. C. Huart, A History of 
Arabic Literature , p. 28; E. G. Browne, LHP, p. 190; Pringle 
Kennedy, Arabian Society , p. 148; Badruddin Alavi, Arabian Poetry , 
p. 36. 

2 S. Khuda Bukhsh, Studies'. Indian and Islamic , p. 79. cp. the 
same author’s essay on ‘ The Arabs before Islam’, HIC. p. 156. 
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principles of the existing social system. Certainly he did not 
repeal the customary law of the Arabs, but used much of it 
as the groundwork for his system. His code, as a living 
authority on Islamic law has rightly said, ‘includes many 
rules of pre-Islamic customary law which have been embodied 
in it by express or implied recognition’. 1 

If, then, we would appraise at their true value the changes 
which, as all admit, Muhammad introduced into the lot of 


Relation of 
the Sexes 


women we need, first, to acquaint ourselves 
more closely with their mode of life in that 
so-called Dark Age. This has to be done 


by way of an enquiry into the relationship subsisting between 


the sexes. 2 


At the outset it is well to remember that the bulk of the 


Arab race were, as they still are, nomads of the desert, dwel- 


Freedom of 
Arab Women 


ling in tents. In the very nature of the 
case, therefore, their womenfolk enjoyed a 
measure of freedom denied to their sisters 


living in the seclusion of towns. 3 The veil and seclusion 
were, by these, unknown and unneeded. To this must be 
added the fact that, as has been convincingly demonstrated, 
the Arabs from very early times stressed the priority of female 
kinship and, accordingly, afforded their womenfolk special 
protection by retaining them, though married, within their 
respective tribal circles. 4 

Some conception of this earlier freedom of women may 
be gathered from a statement recorded in Kitabu ’ l-Aghdni » 
which Ibn Khaldun rates highly as ‘the Register of the 


1 Abdur Rahim, MJ. pp. 1-12; cp. Cheragh Ali, Reforms Under 
Moslem Rule, p. xxi; E. G. Browne, LHP. 1,186; Levy, SI. II, 143 f. 
and S. Khuda Bukhsh, HIC. ‘The Arabs before Islam,* pp. 146,148. 

* S. Khuda Bukhsh, SII. p. 79. 

8 R. Smith, KM. p. 121 f. 

4 R. Smith, KM. passim. 
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Arabs.’. 1 Abu’l-Faraj, the compiler, says: ‘The women in 
the Jahiliyy a, or some of them, used to divorce their husbands, 
and the form of their dismissal was this—if the women lived 
in a tent (lit. ‘a house made of hair’) they turned it round, 
so that if the door had faced east it now faced west, and if 
it had faced Yaman it now faced Syria; and when the man 
saw this he knew that she had divorced him and did not 
enter.’ 2 


There we have a view of what frequently took place at a 
time when it was still customary for a married woman to 
remain among her own tribespeople. We can estimate the 
degree of her independence from the fact, already noted, that 
she was free to choose her husband. 3 He might, and often 
did, belong to another tribe, nevertheless—and this would be 
true of a man of her own tribe also—she received him into 
her own tent and dismissed him when it pleased her to do so. 4 

Given this freedom the alliances so formed were of the 
simplest nature, involving, as we should judge, no very high 


$adIqa Marriage 


moral standard. No witnesses were required, 
nor was there any contract with the woman’s 


kinsmen. The prospective husband presented himself with 


the remark, khitb (I am) ‘suitor’, and the woman on accepting 


him replied, nikh, (I) ‘wed’. A woman so visited was called 


sadiqa ‘friend*, and the man her sadtq , 5 He gave her, as the 


1 i.e. The Book of Songs , by Abu’l-Faraju’l-Isfahani: a collection 
of biographies and valuable sources for our knowledge of ancient 
Arabian society. 

* op. cit. XVI, 160. 

8 Levy, however, thinks this independence was limited to ‘excep¬ 
tional people*, though most of the cases he cites are from Muslim 
times: SI, 1,134. 

4 R. Smith, KM. pp. 81, 83. cp. early Hebrew custom, e.g. Gen. 
2: 24; 30: 27. Margoliouth, Md. p. 28. 

6 Though Goldziher thought that a man’s f adtqa ‘was very often 
another man’s wife ( zaujY\ see Smith, KM. p. 93, n. 1. 
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price of her consent, a present, $adaq\ and the fact that she 
received this gift prevented her from dismissing him before 
the expiry of the time specified. But should the parties 
desire it, the period could be extended. 1 The alliance itself 
was termed sadiqa. 

It is to be observed that this form of ‘marriage* involved 
no subjection on the part of the wife, and for her indepen¬ 
dence she was indebted to her own kin on whose support she 
could count. 2 As the potential mother of fighting men she 
was still of too great value to her own tribe for them to 
relinquish their claim upon her. It is in this sense that we 
should agree that their women were a tribe*s most sacred 
trust. And though her husband, when a ‘stranger’, might 
leave her and return to his people, the children she bore him 
did not. They remained with her and belonged to her tribe. 

There was, of course, another side to all this. Since the 
marriage tie was so loose and ‘divorce* so frequent such 

alliances must have had a degrading effect 

A Loose Tie . ^ c 

upon the women. For the purpose for 

which the tribe countenanced such connections, a woman 

might entertain several ‘ husbands ’ in turn, so that any idea 

of ‘chastity* simply did not exist. Moreover, we are speaking 

of a time when hostility was widespread and women were in 

constant and grave danger of being captured and carried 

away into forced marriage. 3 

As a matter of fact Abu’l-Faraj, in quoting the custom 
described above, is referring to the generation immediately 
preceding Islam, because ‘Adi, son of the Hatim and Mawlya 
of whom he writes, himself lived to become a Muslim. 
Robertson Smith reasons that the kind of alliance represented 


1 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 83, 86 f. 

2 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 94, 125. 

8 cp .S. Lane-Poole, SM. p. 21f.; S. Khuda Bukhsh, HIC. p. 156; 
E. G. Browne, LHP. p. 193. 
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by Abu’l-Faraj was in reality a late survival of the sadiqa 
form of marriage . 1 But as a late survival it tended more than 
ever to degenerate into a loose connection similar to mut l a 
marriage, which Islam denounced as ‘the sister of harlotry 2 
It remains to be said that back of the earlier Arabs* jealous 
regard for their women lay a principle that had far-reaching 

consequences*. This was the blood-bond; 

The Blood-Bond , .. . . , u , . , 

and it is in keeping with all we have just 

said that from very early times it was the mother’s blood, not 
the father’s, that counted with the tribesmen. In the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the sadiqa wife received visitors, any 
certainty about parentage could not go beyond the mother . 3 
She was the head of the family. The paternity of the child 
was of little or no concern to her tribe. It was only anxious 
to know that children of its own blood were being born and 
brought up in its midst. Moreover, by thus retaining its 
own women within its circle the tribe was enabled to main¬ 


tain its strength and stability. 

Of women in such circumstances it may be claimed, in 
general, that their position was one of freedom and respect, 


Woman’s 

‘Honour* 


and as the tribe’s most cherished possession 
they were jealously guarded. Any infringe¬ 
ment of a wife’s ‘honour’ touched her tribes- 


people closely, and usually ensured for women fair treatment 
from such husbands as came to their tents from other 
tribes. It also added a certain dignity and sense of security 
to the position of a wife to know that she could appeal 
for help to her kinsmen in case of need. They were as 
much her protectors after marriage as before it . 4 And though 


1 R. Smith, KM. pp. 80-85. 

2 cp. A sham. VII, 21, ukhtu’z-zina. 

8 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 174. 

4 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 122,125; Levy, SI. I, 135; S. Lane-Poole, 
SM. p. 23. 
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the idea of fidelity associated with marriage at a later date 
was often absent in the society of those days, no stigma 
attached to a woman for alliances of this kind which she 
might make in her own name and according to her own 
wish. Certainly her ‘ honour * was never called in question 
by her own folk. Situations thus arose of a most intriguing 
nature and these often form the theme of pre-Islamic poets j 1 
but clandestine meetings in the absence of the husband 
brought no blame or punishment to the wife. It was consi¬ 
dered the husband's business to see that his wife's honour 
was not violated . 2 


At this point mention must be made of another type of 
marriage, existing side by side with this friendly alliance, with 
which indeed it clashed yet finally super- 

[ByO^ptuke sec * ec *—namely, marriage by capture. This 

practice also belongs to primitive Arabia 
and was of constant occurrence, even down to the time of 
Muhammad. It meant that women of ‘strange' tribes were 
exposed to peril, and there can be little doubt that the 
experience of frequent capture and change of domicile 
contributed to laxity among Arab women . 3 

There appear to have been four main causes leading to 
this practice: 

Captured women were often held to ransom. The great 
value set by tribes on their womenfolk used to show itself in 
their eagerness to recover them, even at a high price. 

Enemy tribes were just as anxious to bring more women 


1 cp. Nicholson, LHA. p. 31, where he quotes the well-known 
saying al-shi'ru dlwanu'l- Arab, ‘poetry is the public register of the 
Arabs \ 

* cp. Chas. Lyall, AAP. p. 81 f.; R. Smith, KM. p. 87; Nicholson, 
Eastern Poetry , p. 5 f. especially the poems of Imra’u’l-Qais in the 
Mu'allaqat ; Levy, SI. I, 137. 

8 R. Smith, KM. pp. 74, 91, 127, 167. 
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into their group as kinsmen were to retain them, and for the 
same reason, that is, that they might become the mothers of 
fighting men. An old saying put the matter tersely: ‘The 
best and stoutest sons are those born of reluctant wives.* 1 
In consequence, the capture of females was a primary 
objective in raiding expeditions. 2 

The purchase-price of wives was often too high for the 
indigent Beduin, so if other means failed they resorted to 
possession by capture. 

Lastly, a shortage of women would seem to have resulted 
from the practice of female infanticide. 3 

It can hardly be doubted that this last-named custom was 
generally practised in ancient Arabia before and, to some 
extent, after the days of Muhammad, so 

Infanticide *^at ** P r °k a bly was a contributory cause in 
the practice of capturing Women. 4 5 It will 
be convenient to consider it here in some detail, but after 
what has been said above we may not conclude, as some have 
done, that its adoption indicated a contempt among Arabs 
for females as such. 


The Qur’an not only records the practice, 6 but gives 
reasons for its adoption. 6 Muhammad’s denunciation and 
prohibition caused it to cease under Islam. 

No blood was shed in the process, because the infants 
were buried alive. That the father, as a rule, induced the 
mother to dispose of the child seems implied by the fact that 
Muhammad, at the conquest of Mecca,* appealed to the 


1 Aghdni , XIII, 13. 

8 R. Smith, KM. p. 89 f. 

8 R. Smith, KM. p. 123; cp. Levy, SI. 1,131. 

4 Robertson Smith claims that it was ‘an extensive practice*.— 
KM. pp. 75 and 154 f.; though Lane-Poole contends that in the desert 
it was ‘exceedingly rare*.— SM. p. 24. 

5 cp. 16: 138; 81: 8. 6 cp. 16: 60; 6: 152; 17: 33. 
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Causes 


women of the place to discontinue the practice and secured 
from them a promise to that effect. 1 

Among the causes mentioned by the Qur’an as leading to 
this practice is the suggestion that it was felt by some to be 
humiliating to beget a daughter. 2 As we 
have seen, this certainly was the view of 
others in ancient times. But elsewhere, and with more 
cogency, poverty is stated to be the cause, coupled with the 
anxiety of parents lest they should not be able to feed all 
their children. 3 

There was, indeed, a proverb to the effect that to bury a 
daughter was not only a meritorious but a generous deed,, 
since there would be one less mouth to feed. 4 * Apart from 
the feeling of pride peculiar to families of noble lineage,, 
there was the fear lest their daughters should be captuied to 
become the wives, perhaps concubines, of their enemies; or 
else the dread lest they might be finally obliged to give their 
daughters in marriage to strangers of ‘unequal’ status. 6 

But it is when we give due weight to the fact that the 
Beduin suffer constantly from hunger for a great part of the 
year, that it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the pressure of famine was the main 


Hunger 


1 cp. R. Smith, KAI . p. 293 f.; Zamakhsharl, commenting on 81: 8,. 
says that parents sometimes spared their daughters to the age of six* 
when, bedecked in finery, the father led them away and cast them 
into a pit in the desert; but Levy thinks that this may have reference 
to a primitive form of sacrifice practised by Arabs; SI. I, 132. 

2 6: 152; cp. 16: 60; also R. Smith, KM. p. 75, n. 2; Shibli, 
op. cit. IV, 231. 

3 6: 152; 17: 33. 

4 Freytag, Arabtum Proverbia , I, 229, sepelire filias est qucedam actio 
generosa ; cp. Ikbal Ali Shah, Md. p. 32. 

3 R. Smith, KM. p. 291. This ‘fear of dishonour* quite possibly 
had to do with the prevalent practice of child-marriage, girls becom¬ 

ing wives at seven or eight years of age. cp. Margoliouth, Md. p. 29 L 
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cause for the prevalence of this practice. 1 The author of the 
Kamil , seeking to account for its continuation among some 
tribes in the time of Muhammad, states that it was directly 
due to a seven years’ drought and consequent famine. 2 We 
are also told of one Sa‘sa‘a who, in his endeavours to check 
the practice, saved as many as 180 daughters by ‘purchasing 
their lives ’ from their indigent .fathers. 3 

In other words, pride and the fear of disgrace were only 
pretexts, and as such we should receive the explanation given 
by Qais b. ‘Asim to Muhammad. Resenting, he said, the 
retention of his niece by raiders he forthwith buried all 
his daughters. In this connection Robertson Smith quotes 
from the Aghani the pathetic story of how Qais himself 
disposed of yet another daughter, of whose birth he had not 
been informed until some years later. 4 

We have discussed the subject of female infanticide in its 
relation to marriage by capture. This type of marriage 
wrought an inevitable and fundamental 
Results of Mar- c k a e m ^ status 0 f WO man, the effects 
riage BY Capture ® , . , * „ 

or which may be summarized as follows: 

Whatever her physical condition the captured woman at 
once became the wife, or mistress, of her captor. 5 Moreover, 
she lost what right she had had to dispose of herself in 

1 Doughty, in Arabia Deserta , speaks of how the Beduin are often 
‘waterless and foodless’; cp. also L. E. Browne, Eclipse of Christ¬ 
ianity in Asia f p. 88: ‘ They were accustomed to eating lizards and 
chameleons; men of poverty and misery and wretched sustenance.’ 

2 Ibnu’l-Athlr, Tarikhu'l-Kamtl : quoted by R. Smith, KM. p. 292. 

3 Aghani, XIX, 2f. 

4 R. Smith, KM. p. 291, n. C.; cp. Aghani , XII, 149 f. 

5 Freytag, Arab. Prov. I, 321; Shibli, op. cit. IV, 231 says, ‘ auraten 
f ain-i-maidan-i-jang men fatihin ke tasarruf men a jatin. cp. Aghani , 
XIII, 3, where the story is told of Sakhra, one of the captured women 
of the Bani Amir, who committed suicide by flinging herself to the 
ground from the back of a camel. 
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marriage, and to ‘ divorce ’ her husband; henceforth it is the 
husband only who exercises that right. She is led away to 
her captor’s tent and her children belong to him and to his 
tribe and are accounted as of his blood, not hers. 1 

Kinship thus passed to the male line. The husband 
became the ‘lord’, or owner of the woman. This domina¬ 
tion was destined to prevail, though in a modified form, 
even in ‘marriage by contract’, of which we shall speak 
next. 

‘Marriage by capture’ tended to reduce the position of 
women to that of chattels, 2 a fate from which the kinsmen of 
captured women made strenuous efforts to save them. For 
instance, Ibn Hisham reports from Ibn Ishaq how Muham¬ 
mad, at the earnest request of the Hawazin whom he had 
defeated in battle, agreed to restore the women captured from 
them. The Prophet was only able to effect this by promising 
to compensate his followers, from the next lot of booty, with 
six camels for each woman they gave back. 3 In time the 
kinsmen’s hold weakened and sc the women’s position 
worsened. 

We pass on to consider marriage ‘by contract’, or ‘by 
purchase’; a modified form of union that 

Marriage by s j ow iy won recognition. 4 The following 
Contract . . , , & 

principles appear to have governed this 

type of marriage: 

Men of one tribe were at times prevailed upon to sell their 
women to other tribes, though the price they stipulated was 
often a very high one. In other words, suitors resorted to 

1 R. Smith, KM. p. 91 f.*, cp. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘ Iqdu*l-Farid , 
111,224. 

* Levy, SI. 1,133. 

8 Sirat, III, p. 308 f. 

4 R. Smith, KM. p. 97; cp. Levy, SI. 1,137. 
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the method of buying their brides. The mahr , x or purchase- 
price, was paid to the woman’s kinsmen. In such circum¬ 
stances his neighbours would congratulate a father on the 
birth of a daughter, since she would bring him additional 
wealth. 1 2 

It was a point of honour with a tribe not to give away their 
women in an ‘unequal’ match.. There was a saying: ‘If you 
cannot find an equal match, the best marriage for them is the 
grave.’ 3 

In such a marriage the woman’s kinsmen would stipulate 
that any children she might bear to the husband were, in due 
course, to be returned to them and reckoned as belonging to 
their tribe, not his. But suitors would contest this claim and 
demand that it be agreed in the ‘ contract ’ that any children 
by the marriage should be reckoned as the husband’s, or 
rather as belonging to his tribe. 4 

In this way a law came into vogue which was to have far- 
reaching influence even in Islam, namely: al-walad Wl-firashy 
‘the son’ (is reckoned) ‘to the bed’ (on which he happens to 
be born). In view of a later modification introduced into this 
law when adopted by Muhammad, it should be explained 
that its significance for the Arabs before his time is to be seen 
in the fact that a captured woman, though pregnant, could 
be married at once to her captor and the child when born 
would be reckoned to him; yet not so much to him as to his 

1 Heb. mohar\ cp. Gen. 34: 12; also Deut~ 22: 29; R. Smith, KM. 
pp. 96, 111, 151; Abdur Rahim, Mjf. p. 8, who is of the opinion 
that in the marriage contract mahr was for the benefit of the wdfe, 
but it is usually considered to have been paid to her parents as 
a ‘ price * for the bride, vide R. Smith, op. cit. p. Ulf. and Levy, 
SI. 1,137. The confusion is probably due to the failure to distinguish 
between mahr y and $adaq ; the latter was paid to the bride. 

2 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 96; Margoliouth, Md. p. 29. 

3 'Iqd. Ill, 224; R. Smith, KM. p. 97; Margoliouth, Md. p. 29. 

4 R. Smith, KM. pp. 79, 128, 184 ff. 2 
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kindred. 1 What counted was not paternity—that only came 
to be valued later—but the claim of the tribe to all children 
born on the ‘father’s' bed. 

Arising out of this law was an abominable practice, known 
as nikahu'l-i$tibda ‘, 2 according to which a husband, untroubled 
about thoughts of her fidelity, would send his wife out to 
cohabit with another man until she became pregnant by*him, 
so that she might raise up to her rightful husband ‘a goodly 
seed’. Alternatively, he might lend her to a guest, or going 
on a journey might find a friend to take his place, or even 
enter into a partnership of conjugal rights with a neighbour 
for services rendered. 3 4 


Another form of marriage recognized in pre-Islamic times 
was called shighar , whereby interested parties evaded payment 
of mahr. A man would contract to give his 
— daughter, sister, or other ward in exchange 

for taking in marriage another man’s ward, neither party 
paying any mahr . Muhammad expressly forbade this on the 
ground that it deprived the wife 01 her mahr* 

There was also a form of polyandrous marriage. A group 
of kinsmen—it might be several brothers—would unite to 
procure a woman of another tribe, either by 
Polyandry ca p ture or by purchase, and bring her to 
their home to be ‘wife’ to them all. 5 The high price of the 
mahr fixed by the woman’s kinsfolk had, of course, something 


Polyandry 


1 R. Smith, KM. p. 133. 

2 istibda ‘, lit. ‘carrying on a trade’; cp. R. Smith, KM. p 132; 
Khuda Bukhsh, HIC. ‘Arabs before Islam/ p. 161; Abdur Rahim, 
MJ . p. 7; Muhammad Ali, The Religion of Islam , p. 606 f. who 
likens it to the Hindu practice of niyoga (cp. A1 Beruni’s India, trans. 
Sachau, ch. x, p. 107). 

8 cp. J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia t p. 378; it was ‘most 
commonly the host’s own wife *. 

4 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 8 f. Md. Ali, RI. p. 625; Levy, SI . 

I, 150. 8 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 149 f. 
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to do with this practice, but it was occasioned also by a short¬ 
age of the number of women captured in battle. When the 
demand exceeded the supply the Arab law of ‘booty’ came 
into operation, ensuring a fair distribution of the spoils of 
war. 

It is clear that in such a state of society there was as yet in 
many groups no great concern to establish the paternity of 
the child, and in any case in a polyandrous group the precise 
father could not be known. 1 It was enough that the co¬ 
husbands should be of one blood, for their object, like that of 
their tribe, was to build up ‘stocks’ or kindred groups, of 
male descent. But to maintain such a system as the funda¬ 
mental principle of society it was necessary to ensure kindred 
in one line only. 2 

This the Arabs failed to do, partly because of the strong 
influence, down to a late date, of the mother’s ties. This is 
to be noted in the relationship called jiwdr y or ‘guest-friend¬ 
ship ’. According to this even after a woman became a man’s 
by contract, there was still this bond between his people and 
hers. The wife was her husband’s jara and her father was 
his jar. 

But apart from this, in Arabia the relationship between a 
man and his maternal uncle and aunts has always b’een 
regarded as a very close one. It would therefore sometimes 
happen that a wife of ‘ a proud house ’ would prefer that her 
children should attach themselves to their maternal uncles 
rather than to their father’s people. It followed from this 
that men were the more anxious to marry within their paternal 
kin and so ensure the retention of their sons. 3 

It will be convenient here to mention a curious ceremony 
in vogue in ancient Arabia, called ‘ aqlqa , because of its bearing 

1 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 7. 2 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 188. 

8 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 77 (n.) and 186 f. 
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on the building up of ‘stocks’ of tribal blood. The root 
4 aqqa , according to Lane, means to ‘split’, 
AqIqa < C ut’ (of a garment, or amulet), and ‘aqiqa 
is the ceremony of cutting the foreskin in circumcision, or 
the hair of one recently born, or the throat of a victim 
for sacrifice. For this sacrifice a sheep or a goat was usually 
chosen. The child’s head was shaved and daubed with the 
blood of the victim. The hair, or its equivalent weight 
of silver, was offered to the deity of some shrine, the idea 
being to avert evil from the child by shedding blood on 
its behalf. 1 But, as Robertson Smith has well argued, it is 
evident that the ceremony in some way facilitated the change 
of the kin of a child born to individual fathers or to a group 
of kinsmen, by a woman of another tribe. This could be 
effected by dedicating it to the father’s, instead of the 
mother’s, god. And this, in fact, is the significance of the 
verb itself: thus, ‘ aqqa'l-rahima , ‘ he severed the tie of relation¬ 
ship’. 2 It is to be noted also that this ceremony was 
performed only on boys, not on girls. 

The practice of polyandrous marriage prepared the way 
for more honourable marriage in that it came about that one 
of the co-husbands would claim to be head of the house. 
Froln that it was a natural step for a man to desire to keep a 
wife to himself. In time the family system replaced the 
tribal one and an advance was made towards the idea of 
conjugal fidelity. 3 

The form of alliance called mut ‘«, 4 a late survival of the 

1 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 179 ff. 2 so Lane, in loc. cit. 

3 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 166; Abdur Rahim, Mjf. p. 7, who shows 

how the wife to all would bring the child and single out one of them 
as the ‘father*; ‘he was not then allowed to disclaim paternity*. 

4 lit. ‘enjoyment*, or ‘reward for enjoyment*; a term that covered 
all forms of marriage alliance with a woman in her own home, which 
did not involve loss of standing with her tribe; cp. R. Smith, KM. 
p. 88. That it existed in th e jfahiliyya, cp. Aghani. XVI, 63. 
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sadlqa type, came to be viewed in these circumstances as little 
better than prostitution. 1 Yet as a form of 

Mut‘a 

‘temporary marriage’, it continued well into 
Muhammad’s time, and as we shall have reason to see, was 
abolished by orthodox Islam only with great difficulty. 2 

The main features of mut'a were much the same as those 
we found to be associated with sadlqa alliances; namely, the 
woman remained among her own folk and received and 
dismissed her husband at will. In fact, we see in it the 
debased relic of those earlier unions which stressed kinship 
through the mother. It supplied the facility whereby a man 
could procure a wife when away from home on business or 
military service. He took the woman ‘on hire’ for a time, 
the duration of which was specified in a contract. 

Muhammad found this kind of alliance particularly 
objectionable for a number of reasons. The woman did not 
leave her home; her people did not relinquish their hold on 
her; children of the marriage did not belong to the husband. 
In short, the husband’s position was not that of ‘lord ’. 3 

1 Shibli, op. cif. II, p. 130 f. goes so far as to say that all forms of 
marriage in those days, save one, resembled prostitution; so too 
Md. All, RI. p. 607. 

2 cp. Levy, SI. I, p. 164. 

3 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 82-94; Margoliouth, Md. p. 30; Khuda 
Bukhsh, HIC. Arabia Before Islam , p. 146; The Encyclopaedia o 
Islam y III, 774, ait. Mut'a. 
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In the enjoyment of such freedom as pre-Islamic Arab 
society gave to them, Arab women possessing the requisite 
courage and intelligence not infrequently rose to positions of 
eminence and fame. Thus we read of some being chosen to 
be queens and others, judges. So Mawiya was queen of the 
Ghassan; and of Samsi, queen in the northern desert, it is 
recorded that she sent a gift to Sargon of Assyria. Two 
other queens are mentioned on inscriptions of Tiglath- 
Pileser III. A well-known woman judge was the daughter of 
‘Amir b. az-Zarib, and assisted her father, when old, in his 
legal practice. Others were famed as poetesses. 1 

But with the gradual adoption of marriage of dominion, 
in which the husband was ‘lord’, woman’s freedom was 
seriously curtailed. In this situation the wife, 
even when acquired ‘by contract’, was as 
definitely under subjection to her husband as she was when 
he obtained possession of her by capture. 2 That this kind 
of marriage was felt by wives to be a form of bondage, not 
unlike slavery, is revealed in lines preserved in the Kamil \ 
they are spoken by a w oman of another tribe who had been 
married into the Tayyi clan: 

Ntver let sister praise brother of hers; 

Never let daughter bewail a father’s death; 

For they have brought her where she is no longer a free woman, 
And they have banished her to the farthest ends of the earth. 

1 cp. Ashdni , IV, 134; R. Smith, KM. pp. 125, 295 (n.); Mar- 
goliouth, Md. p. 30; O’Leary, Arabia Before Muhammad , p. 51. 

2 cp.*R. Smith, KM. p. 94. 
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The author of * Iqdu'UFarid quotes an illuminating state¬ 
ment attributed to ‘A’isha, namely, ‘marriage is nothing but 
bondage; so a man should consider who it is that receives 
his kartrna (darling) as his bond-servant.* 1 The author of 
the Kamil also quotes Muhammad as having said: ‘ I charge 
you with your women, for they are with you as ‘award 
(captives).* 2 

Turning next to the question of the woman’s consent to a 
proposal of marriage, we find in the Qur’an a statement 
which reveals, quite incidentally, what little 
Consent; sa y Arab women used to have in this matter 
when once marriage of dominion was established: 4 It is not 
lawful for you to inherit women against their will.*—4: 23. 
As Sir Abdur Rahim says, ‘It was the right of her father, 
brother, cousin or any other male guardian to give her in 
marriage, whether she was old or young, widow, or virgin, 
to whomsoever he chose. Her consent was of no moment.* 3 
This ‘right* went further, as the language cited from the 
Qur’an implies; for Tabari at this place says: ‘In the 
Jahiliyya , when a man’s father, or brother, or son died and 
left a widow, the dead man’s heir, if he came at once and 
threw his cloak over her, 4 had the right to marry her under 
the mahr of her deceased husband, or, alternatively, to give 
her in marriage, and take her mahr. But if she anticipated 


1 op. cit. Ill, 223. 

2 quoted by R. Smith, KM. p. 94 f.; cp. p. 102. It wa9 this 
‘marriage of dominion’ which Muhammad favoured and adopted for 
Islam; but while he undoubtedly eliminated its harshest features, his 
legislation has left woman in a position of subjection. Speaking of 
IsUm as a system, Lane-Poole declares that it has ‘misunderstood 
the relation of the sexes/— SM. p. 101. 

8 MJ. p. 9. 

4 cp. Ruth 3:9; and Malachi, 2: 16, where ‘garment’ is synony¬ 
mous with ‘wife*; vide Qur’an, 2: 183, hunna libdsun laktim , ‘they 
are your garment*; Shibli, op. cit. IV, 232. 
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Bint ‘Amm 


him and went off to her own people, then the disposal of her 
hand belonged to herself/ 1 

On the other hand, the Agkdnt mentions the case of a 
daughter who manifested some independence in the matter. 

When asked by her father if she would 
accept a certain suitor of a distant alien 
tribe, she replied: ‘I am not his bint ‘amm (daughter of 
paternal uncle) that he should respect my consanguinity 
with him; nor does he dwell in thy country so that he 
should have regard for thee. I fear then that he may 
not care for me and may divorce me and so shall I be in 
evil case.’ 2 

The same source cites a case where a father rebukes his 
daughter for refusing consent to marriage with her first 
cousin: ‘He is your uncle’s son and of all men has the first 
right to marry you.’ 3 Obviously this ‘prior claim’ might be 
felt sometimes as a hardship; yet though a man might marry 
other wives, the bint ‘amm remained mistress of the home. 

The position of a wife in a marriage of dominion has been 
likened to a form of slavery, yet in reality her position was 
very much better than that of an actual 
slave-woman. In the Jahiliyya , and in a 
modified form in Islam also, ‘property’ in slaves could be 
acquired by sale, by gift, by inheritance, or by capture. A 
regular slave-trade was carried on in Mecca, the supply 


Slavery 


1 Tabari, ed. Cairo, 1321, p. 193,11. 5-7; the Arabic text is quoted 
by R. Smith, p. 104 f,; cp. p. 161. The custom is referred to by 
Shahrac-^ani, in Al Mihal wan-Nihal , p. 440 (Cureton’s text). 

2 Aghdni, IX. 149 f. ; C. J. Lyall, AAP . p. 107 f. reproduces the 
context. 

3 op. cit. XIV, 161; Levy, SI. I, 147; even today in Arabia no 
father would give his daughter to another if his brother’s son were to 
ask for her; she is kint * amm, and ‘cheaper’ than any other; cp. 
R. Smith, KM. p. 163 f. also E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of Modern Egyptians , ch. vi. 
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coming from women captured in raids by neighbouring 
tribes. Such women had no kinsmen to take their part, and 
their offspring were themselves slaves. 1 

When then Muhammad sought to give a new social status 
to children born to Muslim fathers by slave-girls, the Arabs 
refused to admit that such children had any claims to no¬ 
bility, 2 maintaining that a person whose genealogy had any 
‘taint’, for instance an ancestor of negro origin, could not be 
regarded as of noble standing. Needless to say, no slave was 
permitted to inherit property. 

In the matter of the number of wives an Arab might keep, 
there appear to have been no laws and no conventions. To 
quote Abdur Rahim: ‘The only limit was 
Polygamy t j lat imposed by his (an Arab's) means, 
opportunity and inclinations. Unrestricted polygamy which 
was sanctioned by usage was universally prevalent. This 
was exclusive of the number of slave-girls which a man 
might possess.’ 3 

We have already observed that in the earlier and looser 
forms of marriage alliance questions affecting the fidelity of 
the wife, or the legitimacy of her offspring, did not arise. 
She was but following the conventional custom. But in the 
intermediate stage, when polyandry was practised, co¬ 
husbands who were anxious to secure children of their own 
tribal blood became concerned that their wife should not 
have illicit intercourse with a man of other blood. And this 

1 R. Smith, KM. pp. 89 and 129 f. 

2 cp. Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern History , p. 13; Levy, S.I. 
I, 88, 91. 

3 MJ . p. 9 ‘Those men who did most for the community, 
married many women.’—Margoliouth, Md. p. 28; cp. Levy, SI. 

I, 144. Shibli, op. cit. IV, 231, mentions by name two polyga¬ 
mists who, when they embraced Islam, had eight and ten wives 
respectively. 
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concern became acute when one of the co-husbands claimed 
sole possession of her. 1 

But the reaction of the wife herself to this new position 
definitely influenced her ideas of her own fidelity and 
chastity. The irksome restraint of her 
husband as ‘lord* came to be accepted by 
her as consistent with the dignity and honour of herself and 
her children. Moreover, so long as she proved herself 
faithful to her husband she would know that her own father, 
in the relation of a jar , could count on her husband’s support 
in time of need. 2 

As such ideas of fidelity and chastity gained ground women 
who still adhered to the practice of loose alliances with several 
men were looked upon as little better than prostitutes and, in 
Mecca and Ta’if, convention demanded that they should hang 
out a flag over their doors. 3 Further, Bukhari, on the autho¬ 
rity of ‘A’isha, states that as the importance of establishing 
the paternity of a child came to be realized, men who visited 
such women employed a qa'if , ‘ one who recognizes,’ or pro¬ 
fessed to be able to determine by certain marks on its body, 
who the father was of a child born in such circumstances. 4 
This practice Islam rightly condemned, 

Adoption was only in vogue among the ancient Arabs as a 
legitimate mode of affiliation. It was generally effected by a 
contract with the parents of the boy. The ‘son’ so adopted 
passed into the adopter’s family and took his name. ‘His 
rights and disabilities were the same as those of a natural 
born son.’ 5 6 

1 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 128 and 165 f. 

2 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 168; Nicholson, LHA. p. 88. 

8 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 169 f.; Levy, SI. I, 168. 

4 §aliih Bukhari, Ar. II, 769 (Urdu ed. Ill, 27); cp, R. Smith, KM. 

p. 169; Levy, SI. 1,194; Md. Aii, RI. p. 607; Abdur Rahim, My. p. 8. 

6 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 11 f. 
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The Veil 


There seems to be no very .clear evidence that the veil was 
in use in pre-Islamic times. We have seen that in the desert, 
certainly, the life of women was unconven¬ 
tional and free. The exception, if any, was 
to be found among city-dwellers. Levy quotes the historian 
Fakihi to the effect that the citizens of Mecca had a custom 
of dressing up their unmarried daughters and their female 
slaves, and parading them in the space round the Ka‘ba, 
with faces unveiled, in the hope of attracting suitors 
or purchasers. If the venture succeeded and certain 
were selected, these resumed their veils once and for 
all. 1 

It is possible that we have a reference to this custom in 
the Qur’an, 33: 33, where Muhammad, addressing his wives, 
says: ‘Stay in your houses and go not about decked (in 
public) as in the Jahiliyya.’ 2 

We next consider the practice regarding divorce. A man 
could effect this in two ways; by khula , 
‘divestiture’, or by talaq, ‘dismissal’. 3 

Before the time of Muhammad khul l a was a friendly 
arrangement between the husband and the wife’s father, 
according to which the latter repaid the 
~ UL A mahr to the husband and received back his 
daughter. 4 In this way the husband ‘divested’ himself of 
his wife and the contract was absolutely cancelled. On the 
other hand, should the husband decide that he would no 
longer live with his wife and yet not take back the mahr, the 
woman was not free because the contract stood, and she was 
still his ‘property’ by right of purchase. 5 


Divorce 


1 SI. I, 176. 

2 cp. Baidawi’s comment; he assumes that such is the reference. 

3 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 10 f. 

4 Frey tag, Arab Prov. I, p. 78. 

8 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 113. 
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But the more usual and direct mode of divorce was talaq. 
Having purchased his wife a man’s power of divorce was 
absolute and he could discharge his total 
TalAq obligation to her by paying up any remain¬ 
ing portion of the mahr , due on her, to her father or guardian. 
This done he would dismiss her by pronouncing the formula, 
anti taliq, ‘thou art dismissed’. He was not required or 
expected to furnish any reason for his action . 1 He might 
show his determination to get rid of her by repeating this 
formula three times, either at one and the same time, or with 
an interval between each pronouncement . 2 Until the third 
pronouncement the woman was still the husband’s property, 
and he had more right to her than any one else had. 

Yet, if a man chose, he could revoke the divorce and resume 
marital connexion. Sometimes a man would pronounce the 
formula over his wife ten times and yet take her back, and 
again divorce her and again take her . 3 

Another form of divorce was ila , in which the husband 
vowed he would have nothing to do with his wife. Opinions 
differ as to whether this was instant separa¬ 
tion, or merely a suspensory divorce . 4 

But the most solemn form of divorce was that characterized 
by the use of a formula mentioned in the Qur’an, ‘Thou 
art to me as the zahr y back, of my mother’, 
2ihAr 33 . 4 After such a pronouncement it was 
as unlawful for the former husband to touch the divorced 


Ila 


1 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 10. 2 cp. Agharii , VII, 131. 

3 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 10, quoting Tafsir-i-Ahmadi , p. 130. 
As a further illustration of the proneness of Muslim writers to 
exaggerate the ‘barbarity’ of ancient Arabia we may note that 
Maulana Md. Ali says that a man could divorce his wife ‘ a thousand 
times ’ and take her back again.— Md. p. 27. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, 
who quotes Md. Ali, contents himself by saying ‘a hundred times’. 
— Md. p. 42. 4 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 10. 
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woman as if she had been his real mother. Such divorce was 
called zihar. 1 Robertson Smith makes the interesting sugges¬ 
tion that this form of divorce, though final, was meant kindly, 
inasmuch as the divorced wife would be dependent on the 
former husband for support and could not now fall as 
‘property’ to his heirs. 2 Apart from some such protection, 
and since marital rights were the absolute property of the 
husband, the divorced woman might be taken at once by 
another man who had entered into an agreement to do so 
with the former husband. This Islam expressly forbade, 
stipulating that she should first be ‘delivered of her burden’. 3 
But Arab custom usually required that the divorced woman 
should not remarry until the lapse of a period of time, called 
Hddat , thus enabling it to be seen whether she was with child 
or not. 4 

The list of prohibited degrees was not extensive, and, 
because of the law of kinship through women, was almost 
entirely restricted to the female line. 5 

Prohibited sphere was practically no bar to marriage in 
Degrees * “ 

the male line, though presumably a man 

would not marry his own daughter, grand-daughter or his 
sister’s daughters. 6 He could marry his half-sister, as 
Abraham did Sarah; and he could ‘inherit’ and marry his 
father’s widow—not, of course, his own mother, but his 
step-mother; also his own son’s widow. 7 

1 Muhammad had a good deal to say about this, cp. 33: 4 and 37 ; 

and 58: 1-4. 2 KM. p. 193, n. 2. 

3 cp. Qur’an, 65: 6. 4 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 11. 

6 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. pp. 9ff; Levy, SI. I, p. 148 f. 

6 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 192. 

7 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 104-10; Shibli, op. cit. IV, 231. The 
practice of marrying the father’s widow was general at one time 

among the Semitic races, cp. 2 Sam. 16: 22; Ezek. 22: 10; but was 
prohibited among the Hebrews in the 7th cent. B.C., vide Deut. 22: 30. 
It is forbidden also by the Qur’an, 4: 26, ‘except what has passed ’. 
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But on the mother’s 9ide there were definite prohibitions. 
It was out of the question that a man should ever marry his 
own mother—that relationship was sacrosanct. 1 Nor could 
he marry his uterine sister, for a woman looked to her own 
brother to be her natural protector in a way that excluded 
any thought of marriage. 2 Likewise, a nephew was debarred 
from marrying his maternal aunt, and an uncle his niece. 

As against this pronounced differentiation Muhammad put 
the father’s and mother’s lines on the same footing, and 
prohibited marriage between relatives nearer than cousins on 
either side. Among cousins, of course, marriage was, and is* 
quite general. 3 

Finally, though it was deemed lawful for a man to marry 
two sisters, he was forbidden to court a prospective mother- 
in-law along with her daughter. Muhammad quite definitely 
forbids the former, and introduced an interesting modifica¬ 
tion regarding the latter. 4 

In regard to women’s rights to hold property in pre-Islamic 

days we do well to receive with caution the oft-repeated 

assertion of Muslim writers that Arab 
Property i 

women had none. A distinction needs to be 

$nade between women whose marriage was of the sadiqa type 

and those who were wives by capture or purchase. There i& 

1 In stating that among pagan Arabs ‘not infrequently mothers 
were taken for wives’, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad misrepresents the fact; 

cp. 77, p. 20. 

3 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 194 ff. Yet Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah declares* 
on che authority of Shibli, that ‘real sisters were given in marriage 
to brothers*.— Md . p. 18. 

3 cp. Qur’an, 4: 27; R. Smith, KM. p. 195 f. 

4 cp. Qur’an, in loc. cit. He forbids marriage with the daughter 
first and then the mother, but permits a man to marry the mother 
first and then the daughter, provided that prior to the daughter being 
taken to wife, he has not consummated marriage with the mother; 
vide R. Smith, KM. p. 196 f. 
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evidence that the former type of wife, remaining among her 
kinsfolk, did hold property in her own right; for Mawlya, 
who married Hatim in her own tent, had much wealth 
in herds. 1 On the other hand, the position of women 
in marriages of dominion was definitely unfavourable, since 
they themselves were looked upon as ‘property’ and were 
little better than chattels to be-bargained for; 2 even so, the 
situation was probably not as bad as Muslim writers often 
state. 3 We might, for instance, cite the case of the lot of 
married women in Mecca, where, as the result of contacts 
with superior civilizations, the laws in such matters were 
more liberal. It was here that Khadijah, the rich widow and 
trader, lived a life of comparative independence. It is 
certain that she owned real property, since she presented a 
house to her daughter, Zainab. Though she be viewed as an 
exceptional case, we know that the women of Mecca had 
shares in the sale and profits of merchandise conveyed by 
caravans, and from this we may assume that they held 
property. 4 

In the matter of inheritance things were different. Baidawl 
commenting on 4: 8 and 126, alludes to a law prevailing in 
Madina that ‘none can be heirs who do not 

Inheritance ta k e p art m battle, drive booty and protect 

property’. 5 6 It may be assumed that this law, which excluded 

1 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 116; ‘Iqd, III, 224. 

2 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 102, 117. 

3 cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 313 f.; Levy, SI. I, 138; Margoliouth, 
Md. p. 30. 

4 Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 12. ‘Though a woman was debarred 
from inheriting, she was under no disability in the matter of owning 
property;* cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 120; Aghdnt XVI, 160, speaks of 

a man who, on marrying a certain woman, confiscated all her pos¬ 
sessions. 

6 Shibli, op. cit. IV, 230, quotes an Arab saying, ‘inheritance is 
the right of those who can wield the sword*. 
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women from inheritance, was not peculiar to Madina, but 
was more or less co-extensive with marriage of dominion. 1 

Interesting light is thrown on the whole situation by a 
tradition which represents Muhammad at the death of 
Khadijah as reduced to poverty, because, despite her wealth, 
she had not the right to dispose of her property as she liked. 
By the old Arab law it had to go to her nearest male kin. 2 


1 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 65ff; Levy, SI. I, 138; Md. Ali, The 
Holy Quran , 4: 8, n. 544; Rodwell, in loc. cit. p. 411, n. 2. 

2 cp. Levy, SI. I, 139. 
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HOME AND SOCIAL LIFE 


If it is difficult for a European to give an Indian an 
adequate idea of the life of women in the West, it goes with¬ 
out saying that the Westerner who sets out to describe the 
general life of Muslim women in the sub-continent of India 
is attempting an almost impossible task. One reason for this 
will be obvious. As in the West so in India, the new situation 
and conflicting ideals are affecting women in widely varying 
degree according to the social status and education of the 
families concerned. 1 Even so, it is hoped that the descrip¬ 
tion here given will be found to be accurate in the main. 

The student of Islam is repeatedly reminded in the course 
of his enquiries that its origins are to be traced back to 
seventh-century Arabia; therein lies the 
importance for our present purpose of the 
old-world background presented in the 
preceding pages. Moreover, the life and literature of people 
throughout the Islamic world todav bear witness to the fact 
that this indebtedness to the past is still present to thought 
and still potent as an influence. 

And yet the Muslim world is no longer what once it was, 
a world apart. Age-old conceptions and convictions are being 


Muslim Women 
Today 


1 A Muslim lady recently ‘drew a picture of the extreme types 
that Muslim women presented in India. On the one hand there was 
the modern, half-clad and indecently dressed painted doll* (this 
type fortunately is very seldom met with!) ‘ and on the other, the 
illiterate and the thickly-hidden type, “a veritable moving tent. ,,, — 
The Statesman , 31 August, 1940. 
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challenged and changed by new factors in the social, economic 
and political spheres; indeed, these influences are beginning 
to affect the very bases of the faith itself. There is, for 
instance, a growing feeling in some quarters that what was 
good enough for the primitive society of Arabia, thirteen 
centuries ago, is not good enough for the life of today. 

These ideas inevitably affect the life of the women, though 
it is not to be supposed that the great majority of them are 
conscious of any special urge for reform. It is rather among 
the small minority of educated women that we hear criticism 
of long-standing custom and claims for improved conditions 
for women. 

New contacts inevitably bring in new ideas and with 
them the possibility of change. One has only to think of the 
greatly improved communications in modern India, through 
the railway with its crowded third-class carriages, and the 
motor bus linking up remote villages, to realize what all this 
must mean for Muslim women. Travellers and the radio are 
everywhere new sources of information about the outside 
world. 

Then, female education is definitely on the increase. 
Village girls are attending schools in larger numbers, while 
in the towns more young women are seeking a college educa¬ 
tion with a view to taking their place in public service for 
their community and country. Women in burqas now visit 
the cinema and see pictures in which men and women of 
other lands meet on equal terms, though by this means they 
are apt to form quite wrong impressions. A. lew do their 
own shopping, but in most cases this is still done by male 
members of the family. Some are allowed by their menfolk 
to join par da clubs for recreation, such as tennis, badminton 
and occasional lectures. 

Yet it must be confessed that, on the whole, Muslim 
women react but slowly to these new influences; because of 
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long seclusion and a life of submission most of them dislike 
and even dread the very thought of change. 

A further deterrent to progress is the fact that the 
majority of Muslims still live in patriarchal fashion with its 
joint-family system; so that when a man 

Joint-Family ta ^ es t0 himself a w jf e he remains on in the 

bYSTEM 

common family dwelling, still an integral 
part of it. The new wife, accordingly, becomes not merely 
dependent on her husband, but is absorbed into his people’s 
home, a small part of a considerable group. It requires 
little imagination to see that such conditions offer scant 
encouragement to new ideas of domestic and social emanci¬ 
pation. 

It will be seen that it is to the young bride that marriage 
brings the greater change. Uprooted from her own folk she 
finds herself in a very different environment, where she must 
adjust herself to new relationships. There is of course, the 
mother-in-law, to whom she is naturally subservient, and 
various sisters-in-law, their daughters and perhaps other 
relatives—anything from five to thirty women in one and the 
same household . 1 Moreover, there will be but one small 
room which she can call her own, unless she be fortunate to 
have a suite in a considerably larger house. 

Even in such surroundings the separation of the men from 
the women is almost complete, for the women reside in zanana 
quarters at the back of the house, while men occupy rooms 
in the front . 2 The restrictions of par da make it necessary 
for the men and women to dme separately and to entertain 


1 The position of a second wife is still more complicated. 

2 Entrance into inner apartments without permission is forbidden 
by the Qur’an, 24: 27-29, 57 (cp. 33: 53); consequently, individual 
male members of the household call out when entering the zanana 
so that those of the women who may not be seen by them can cover 
their faces or hide themselves. 
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their friends separately, so that opportunity for real intimacy 
between husband and wife is very limited. By this is not 
meant that no affection exists between the two, but that there 
is little of what we understand by ‘companionship’. Granted 
that there is a capacity for comradeship yet, except in cases 
where the man is of enlightened views, this is something that 
is neither expected nor demanded. 

It is part of the system that the husband on going out 
leaves his wife at home; she herself would not dream of 
accompanying him. Indeed, every conceivable safeguard 
appears to be taken to leave the impression that their lives 
are disconnected! In some homes the young wife covers her 
face in the daytime in her husband’s presence and will 
continue the custom for years, it may be until two or three 
children are born, or the mother-in-law has died. Noimally 
she would not think of addressing her husband in the pre¬ 
sence of her elders, but is rather over self-conscious when 
he enters the room. 

Among the institutions now being affected by the new age 
is this very system. In educated circles the joint-family tends 
to split up into a number of small groups, 

Break-up of ^ Q f which may continue to contribute 

the System j 

towards the maintenance of the parent family 

and to meet on ceremonial occasions as an expression of their 

essential unity, but they no longer live together as one whole. 

These are days when many men are compelled to go far 
afield in search of work and they set up establishments of 
their own in the places of their employment. They find it 
both difficult and distasteful to pool their earnings, as 
formerly, by way of contribution to the joint-family. Nor is 
it merely a question of means, but of new ideas also. The 
better-educated Muslim, though coming from an illiterate 
parda household, may lead a more or less independent life 
among friends of equal standing. But such independence is 
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not possible for a wife as a member of an orthodox joint- 
family, and so, where the wife is herself educated, a separate 
establishment is more congenial since she and the mother- 
in-law cannot see eye to eye in a number of matters, such as 
equality between husband and wife, par da, sanitation, even 
the method of feeding her baby. 

But these things must not blind us to the advantages to 
be had from the older system. Here are some of them. 
Unquestioned loyalty to the head of the joint-family can be 
a substitute for ‘life-insurance*. Each and every member of 
it, those of mediocre ability as well as widows and non- 
earning members, can be sure of ungrudging assistance. 
With many women in the home the strain of nursing, in 
time of sickness, is not borne by one alone; besides, there is 
always help for the child-wife and always female companion¬ 
ship. In so large a household the mother-in-law or eldest 
sister has opportunities to display her powers of organization 
and her skill in maintaining and managing six or seven 
families. The well-being of the others depends in fact largely 
upon her. Granted that sometimes the younger women find 
her rule irksome, yet for the most part as head of the house 
she is held in high regard. 

Conditions in the home vary, of course, according to the 
wealth and education of the people concerned and as to 
whether they reside in town or village. 
Village women are simple and friendly 
folk; industrious and careless, wise and naive, frugal and 
shrewd, yet withal downtrodden, though at times defiant and 
with little idea of self-control. They are slow to take in new 
ideas or accept suggestions regarding hygiene or child-welfare. 
Though their children are their ‘ treasures *, yet they repeatedly 
lose them because of ignorance, carelessness or sheer fatalism. 
But that is not the whole truth; child-marriage, incessant 
pregnancies, dire poverty and dirt, not to speak of lack of 


Village Women 
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skilled medical aid—all contribute to take dread toll. Besides 
all this, theirs is a life of toil. The village woman is a hard 
worker—she has to be—and the harder she works the greater 
the benefit derived by the rest of the household. Her home- 
life thus becomes a monotonous round of drudgery, enlivened 
by an occasional festival—in which her share will probably be 
the cooking—a wedding feast or a visit to her father’s house. 

Pleading the cause of the Indian village woman a well- 
known Muslim lady writes: 

We cannot, unless we are heartless and cruel, impose more 
burden of labour upon her. It is not right that a woman who 
is married and a mother by the age of sixteen, and has, as a 
rule, between 10 or 12 pregnancies to survive at the hands of a 
wholly untrained dai , should be made to undertake more 
physical labour than she does at present. A woman with a child 
at her breast and a toddler hanging on to her sari , with .wo or 
three more children between the ages of 4 and 12, gets up at 
3 o’clock in the morning to grind corn. Then she fetches the 
water in heavy jars, from the well or river-bed. She looks after 
and cleans the cowsheds, feeds the animals, cooks the food for 
the men and children, washes and cares for the children, takes 
the food out to the fields, washes the clothes, again prepares 
for the coming home, and feeding of the husband and children. 
She also nurses and cares for the sick children at night, 
occasionally getting a good night’s rest, but as a rule not sleep¬ 
ing more than 3 to 4 hours at night. Is this a human being or 
a beast of burden ? No wonder she ages quickly and dies young. 1 

Village houses are usually built according to need and 
therefore differ from province to province. Some have mud 
walls and are dark and ill-ventilated, there 

Their Houses 

being but one solitary opening or entrance. 
Some have flat roofs on which grain is dried; others are 
thatched or covered with corrugated iron. In Bengal the walls 

1 Shareefah Hamid Ali, in Our Cause (A Symposium), p. 177. In 
North India and Bengal certain classes of Muslim women take part 
also in field work, such as weeding, transplanting rice, and harvesting. 
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are frequently constructed of plaited bamboo plastered with 
mud, and the floors of beaten earth, the surface of which is 
jnade smooth with a mixture of cowdung and mud—far 
from damp-proof in the rainy season. 

The main article of furniture is a wooden bed of generous 
dimensions, the space beneath it serving as a general store¬ 
room and a place for boxes containing extra garments and 
jewellery. The rafters and corners of the house are made to 
do duty as supplementary cupboards. Ail too many of these 
homes leave an impression of dinginess and dirt; and yet 
there are women who take real pride in keeping their houses 
clean, and if they cannot afford to buy tables or cupboards 
(and few can) they make low stands or shelves of earth or clay, 
which serve the same purpose. Bottles and earthern vessels 
containing oil and other commodities are suspended from 
rafters in string nets which the women themselves make. 
Outside in the courtyard are fowls, ducks, goats, cows and a 
number of children. 

Added to this are heaps of rubbish all round, fields strewn 
with human excreta and other filth anywhere and everywhere, 
filthy water soaking in front of every humble dwelling, and 
katcha> topless (without coping) wells, contaminated by indis¬ 
criminate use and bathing over it, and above all polluted by 
the filthy water flowing from the excreta-ridden fields to the 
land around the well and soaking in it. 1 

It is no wonder that the women are few who fight a battle 
for cleanliness in such surroundings; the majority give up in 
despair. 

While it is true that women residing in towns and cities 

may not have to work so hard, yet they miss the open life of 

the countryside and are apt to be more 

_ cooped-up in their houses. These vary 

Town-Dweller , , r i 

greatly, and range from palace-like resi- 

1 Kishwar Rahman, in Our Cause , p. 59 f. 
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dences surrounded by gardens, to mud hovels. In the larger 
houses, as already noted, the men’s and women’s quarters are 
quite distinct, and it is common to have two separate 
entrances. Many a Muslim dwelling is built round a court¬ 
yard, with the living rooms arranged on the four sides. The 
outer walls of the women’s apartments may have small 
windows placed high up for light and air, but they afford no 
view. These rooms give on to verandahs overlooking the 
inner courtyard. 

In large cities the women’s quarters are not infrequently 
situated at the top of a two- or three-storeyed building and are 
approached by a narrow and dark staircase which leads on 
up to a flat roof. 

As a rule no rooms are set apart as bedrooms. The 
bedding consists of mattresses, bolsters and wadded quilts; 
these are laid out at night and rolled up in the morning and 
left at one end of the bedstead or stowed away in a recess. 
Men and women receive their visitors in their respective 
apartments, and in all but the poorest homes there will be a 
separate reception room for menfolk. This is readily 
accessible from the road, and may be fitted out with brightly- 
coloured cushions and table-cloths, the work of the ladies of 
the houses. 

In better class homes ladies will make use of the sleeping 
rooms and verandahs during the day-time, sitting on the 
bedsteads or on low stools. In some of the houses of the 
well-to-do a Bukhara rug may be placed on the floor and 
here the ladies will seat themselves with their needlework. 
In most rooms there are shelves let into the thick walls to 
hold brass vessels; these recesses vary in size and shape but 
are usually arched at the top. The poorer Muslims—and 
people of other communities also—make do with one or two 
rooms. These are sometimes unfit for human use. 

There are exceptions but generally the sanitation of most 
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homes leaves much to be desired. Refuse is allowed to stay 

in corners, and flies abound. Latrines are 
Sanitation _ , _ , 

not sanitary; the women are pan eaters and 

expectorate anywhere. Pigeons add greatly to the dirty 

conditions of courtyards and verandahs. 

Before the rules of cleanliness and healthy living can be 
practised, those who have money (and these may not be the 
most progressive in this respect) must have not only a 
knowledge of hygiene 1 but also the desire to put it into 
practice; and the poor must have decent houses and adequate 
nutrition. The advantages of hygiene may be taught in 
schools and welfare centres, but as yet the great majority of 
the women have never heard of it, and, in cities, they are 
condemned to live in closed-in houses built near together in 
narrow alleys. Open street drains may make the houses 
damp, kitchens have no chimneys, and living rooms are 
frequently ill-ventilated. No wonder that living in such 
surroundings, sometimes in dire poverty, with a temperature 
that may range up to 116°, the women cannot, and do not, 
trouble about rules of hygiene. The fact that the sufferers 
are too poor or too ignorant to protest against these things 
does not lessen for them the serious results of such bad 


conditions. 

Muslim ladies of the zanana have attractive manners and 
are vivacious and ready talkers. In spite of the limitations 


The ZanAna 


and restrictions inseparable from their mode 
of life they have cultivated a certain poise 


and a considerable degree of patience. Many of them are 


shrewd and thrifty and readily win the admiration of such 


1 ‘ In the first place they generally remained ignorant, and in the 
second place if they knew the rules of good and healthy living, they 
either did not care to practise them or were denied the opportunities 
to follow them .’—Our Cause, p. 59. 
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Western women as really get to know them; for, notwith¬ 
standing their ignorance of letters, some of these ladies add 
to natural intelligence a high degree of culture. 

They create a place for themselves in the seclusion of their 
own homes and, as we have said, the elders exercise very 
considerable power. 1 A mother of sons is, in all good families, 
respected and loved by them—her children are her chief joy. 
She and other women in the zanana have more to do with 
the moulding of their character than have the men. 2 

A visitor is most graciously received and in the animated 
conversation that follows the women show themselves eager 
to gain news of the outside world. For many of them the 
local ‘newspaper’ is an old woman who shops for them and, 
peeping through the burqa , sees much and brings them 
reports of bazar gossip. 

The horizon of the women is being widened through the 
spread of education and the new thoughts brought home 
from college by girl-students. The sewing machine now saves 
many days of hand work. Books are read. Some homes have 
introduced a radio. Occasionally political and other meet¬ 
ings are attended. Educated young mothers are striving to 
put into practice new ideas they have learned about hygiene 
and baby-feeding. But these are by way of being pioneers— 
the majority either do not know or do not care for such inno- 


1 * It is often said that behind the parda the power of woman is 
supreme. But this, in so far as it is true, applies chiefly to women 
who happen to be heads of households. In any large family house 
these v\ ill be few in number, and there will always be several others 
who have never had, and may never have, any real power at all. . . 
Thus it frequently happens that a woman never, even in her old age, 
enjoys any recognized authority, since her husband may never 
become head of the house.’—Margaret Urquhart, Women of Bengal> 
p. 42 f. 

* cp. Pennell, Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier , p. 200. 
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vations, and have little or no acquaintance with the modern 
world. 


The dress worn by women within the zanana varies not 

only according to their means and position in society, but 

also according to the custom of the province 
Dress r 

in which they live. In Bengal, for instance, 

the sari ‘is worn by rich and poor alike. It may be made 

of brocade, stiff with gold, or crepe de chine, Dacca muslin 

or coarse home-spun. It is usually about 5| yards in length 

and from 36* to 40* wide, and is very gracefully draped 

about the body. 

When out visiting the women of course don the burqa. It 
is a long outer garment covering the body from head to foot, 
with two holes in the veil over the face, which are usually 
filled in with fine netting through which the wearer can see 
everything. In North India those of the better class may wear 
the sari for social occasions, but the customary garment is 
pyjamas, made very full at the waist and over the thighs, and 
narrow at the ankles. Others wear pyjamas that fit the leg 
closely from the knee downwards. Over this is worn a long 
shirt that reaches to the knees; a chaddar thrown over the 
head and shoulders completes the dress. Bohra ladies wear 
a long-sleeved jacket and a very wide skirt made of yards of 
material. Other up-country ladies dress in like fashion. 
Within the house women go baiefooted, but out-of-doors all 
but the very poorest wear sandals. 

From the poorest who wear glass bangles to the nawabzadi 


who favours 
Jewellery 1 


gold inlaid with precious stones, a love of 
jewellery is to be found. It is a commodity 
that constitutes an appreciable factor in 


1 In India jewellery has for long been the average person’s ‘bank’, 
though yielding no ‘interest’. A woman’s social standing is in fact 
largely determined by her jewels, cp. M. L. Darling, The Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt , p. 64. 
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Daily Routine 


one’s mahr> and though a source of perpetual anxiety is 
much treasured. 

In addition to the universal bangle, women wear ear-rings 
of various designs; they may be small or very long or round. 
Frequently a small stud is worn in the left nostril, but less 
than formerly by the better educated. Women of some castes 
wear nose-rings, not one but four or five, which may measure 
an inch or more in diameter. Necklaces of gold, and many 
charms are worn and, on special occasions, a head-dress of 
gold and jewels. 

In the zanana there is generally something happening to 
quicken interest and excitement, namely, a new bride, the 
arrival of a new baby and the accompanying 
ceremonies; giving it a name and the perfor¬ 
mance of the ‘aqlqa sacrifice; also the bismillah certmony > 
when the child is four years old. Custom requires a special 
ceremony when it has its first lesson in reading the Qur'an 
and another to mark the completion of the task. 1 

At the time of annual festivals the women cook special 
dishes, and all share the excitement of visits to shrines and 
the tombs of saints, where they often make poignant requests 
to be granted a child or recovery of health for some dear one> 
On occasion they visit their parents' home or are permitted 
to attend some parda party in the city. 

The time comes when one of the young girls is to be 
married and then the women of the home expend much labour 
and love in preparing the trousseau of the bride-to-be. But 
some days bring dark shadows and foreboding, as when a 
daughter is believed to be ‘ possessed' by an evil spirit, and 
the exorcist must be summoned; moreover, one never knowa 
when the evil eye may fall on one of the little children, so 


1 See ch. on Religious Festivals and Ceremonies. 
* See ch. on Sufism and Saints. 
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new charms must be procured to ward off calamity -, 1 and no 
zanana can for ever evade the visit of the angel of death. 

But the ordinary day of a zanana woman does not contain 
much excitement. Rising early in the morning, if she is 
religiously-minded she performs her ablution and recites 
namaz , 2 after which the regular work of the house begins. 
The husband or a servant brings from the bazar the food 
needed and the older women prepare a meal for the men 
and children before they go out to work and school. Only 
after the menfolk and bigger boys have eaten do the women 
themselves eat. It is the custom and they find it no hard¬ 
ship, because the Prophet is believed to have declared that 
food eaten by women before the men is unblessed. 

Leaving for later consideration the religious side of their 
life, very naturally perhaps food and children, clothing and 
jewellery form the chief interests of most of the women. The 
less educated of them spend much of their time talking of 
such things, gossiping about brides, co-wives, dowries and 
divorce, and recounting stories of saints, prophets, fairies and 
jinn, as recorded in popular literature. At times gentle, 
generous and affectionate; at others, swept by a gust of 
passion into bitter quarrelling and abuse—perhaps more 
raucously but not more frequently than some Western women 
would be if they found they could rarely get rid of each 
other! The long strain consequent on early marriage and 
motherhood, frequent pregnancies, and the close restrictions 
of the zanana are themselves reason enough for these extreme 
moods of the pardanishln. Escape is found in work, unless 
the temperature or enervating climate act as deterrents—by 
the elder women in the management of the household, and by 
younger girls of the educated class in all manner of needle 


1 See ch. on Belief in Charms. 

2 See ch. on Practice of Religious Duties. 
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work and embroidery. The poor industriously make up bed- 
quilts from old white saris > which are arranged two or three- 
ply thick and then sewn together with the coloured threads 
drawn from the borders of the saris , making the while 
pleasant designs. These form part of a baby’s layette. 

Small wicker baskets are made for household use and a 
few of the older women engage in spinning. All, save the 
poor, make sweets, chutneys and pickles; also tiny dal cakes 
which are dried in the sun and come into constant use as an 
ingredient in cbrry. Poorer women help their families by 
working from morning till night on chikkan embroidery, 
obtaining for their labours a few pice. Others cut up 
hundreds of match-sticks for a single anna, or embroider a 
long pagri in old gold silk—a task that consumes all the 
spare time of one month and then only brings in eight annas! 
Yet others embroider velvet shoe-uppers in gold and silver 
braid, sew button-holes, cut up betel-nut for shop-keepers, 
cook food for restaurants, bind books, or make cheap toys 
and fireworks. 

Frequently, though not always, these crafts are plied in ill- 
lit and ill-ventilated rooms with, may be, the babies drugged 
with opium so that the work should not be interrupted. 1 

Callers are apt to interrupt the women in these occupa¬ 
tions—perhaps it is an old woman who has come to cause the 
young girls to read the Arabic Qur’an, or women vendors of 
cloth, bangles, vegetables; or one who is prepared to tell their 
fortunes for a trifle. 

At midday the women may bathe, recite namaz , do some 
work and rest awhile. But all too soon comes round the 

1 In India ‘it is estimated that ninety-eight per cent, of the 
children of industrial workers are constantly drugged whether at 
home or in the factory/—Quoted by Woodsmall, Moslem Women enter 
* New World , p. 268. 
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time to prepare the evening meal; spices are pounded, bread 
baked or rice cooked, and then when the last late meal has 
been served those who wish to retire open up the roll of 
bedding and go to sleep. 

Uneventful days of simple duties—but mention must be 
made of certain Islamic institutions which closely affect 
Muslim women and, at times, upset the even tenor of their 
lives. 1 They belong to the legacy of Islam and are accepted 
by most women as part of their lot. Sanction is found for 
them either in the injunctions of the Qur’an or in the sunna 
of the Prophet, though voices are now being raised in protest 
against these outworn restrictions. Mention will be made 
here of three of these— parda , polygamy and divorce. 

It is probably true to say that approximately ninety-five 
per cent, of the Muslim women of India are pardanishin , 
which means that they live in seclusion. 

Parda 8 

They may be seen by no man with whom 
they may be legally married, thus restricting the privilege 
to a very few of their nearest relatives. This seclusion is 
aided in public places by the compulsory use of a burqa such 
as has been described above. 

That simple statement may seem at first empty of content, 
but consider how the rule operates. Here is a university 
student, newly married, who insistb that he is going to take 
his bride out for a drive. What a thrill! but as the elder 
women dress the girl for the occasion they murmur dis¬ 
approval of these new ways. The bridegroom goes eagerly 
to take his bride out and finds in the carriage the girl’s 
mother, three little girls, and a small brother—all crowded 
in, with the windows closed and curtained. And yet even that 
was a step forward. 

1 These are discussed in more detail in subsequent chapters. 

8 see ch. on Parda. 


4 
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When mention was once made to women of the house that 
their roof gave one a good view' of the river, the reply was 
made, ‘Yes, but we have never seen it. We are not permitted 
to go up in the day-time, nor on moonlit nights, because 
our neighbours would see us.’ In one home an elderly lady 
prided herself on the fact that her husband would never let 
another man see her, and declared .that she had been carried 
in as a bride and would be carried out as a corpse. 

The pitiable thing is that the great majority accept the 
seclusion with a kind of fatal resignation, explaining anything 
and everything to their own satisfaction with such remarks 
as, ‘It is our custom’—‘it is our fate’—‘ it is our religion’. 
Only a fraction of the women have entirely discarded parda ; 
the majority of educated women are still not in favour of un¬ 
restricted liberty in this respect, affirming that it is contrary 
to the teaching of Islam. 1 Certainly they wish for more free¬ 
dom to visit their friends, and so forth, but they are definitely 
against the free association of the sexes characteristic of 
Western countries; though some college girls hold other 
views. 

The quiet seclusion of the zanana may be disturbed by 
preparations to receive a man’s second wife, perhaps a third 
or a fourth. But if the women resign them- 
Polygamy se iy es to seclusion they frequently object 
to polygamy. 3 Nowadays men of education are becoming 
ashamed of the practice and are careful to explain that Islam 
permits, but does not enjoin it. The orthodox, however, 
defend their action by claiming to be faithful to the sunna 
of the Prophet. 

In India it is less practised than formerly; even so it is 

1 See ch. on Parda. 2 see ch. on Polygamy. 

3 The subject has been discussed in recent years at Women’s 
Conferences. 
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quite generally admitted that Islam allows it, and there is 
plenty of evidence to show that where it is indulged in, the 
home, the wife and the children all suffer. 

Notwithstanding the Quranic injunctions about impartial 
treatment, 1 the new wife frequently takes first place in the 
husband’s favour and the senior one must needs do his 
bidding and swallow her pride. It works in other ways; a 
group of three farmer brothers in a Bengal village had four, 
three and two wives respectively—more labour for the farm, 
and unpaid at that 1 Some women do not appear to object to 
the new arrival; good wives will quietly make all necessary 
arrangements in a spirit of resignation—‘It is the will of 
Allah; He must have ordained it; it is my fate’. But others 
burn with resentment. 2 

Seclusion may be appreciated and polygamy tolerated but 
the practice of divorce is resented by women. No judicial 
enquiry is needed, in fact any reason may 

Divorce 3 

be advanced—a bad temper, a petty quarrel 
—or no reason at all. Little wonder, then, that women in 
conference have denounced ‘ the prevalent custom \ 

Such a fate for the inmate of the zanana is an ever-present 
possibility, making for anxiety and tension. A case occurred, 
similar to many, where poor parents had scraped together 
enough money for the marriage expenses of their daughter 
who was married at the age of fourteen. Within three months 
she was divorced. No further money being available she 
was remarried to an old man. It is girls like this, repeatedly 
divorced and remarried, who sink under the fate of the oft- 
discarded woman. 

1 cp. 4: 3. 

* Muslim women are serving life-sentences in Indian jails for 
murdering husbands who dared to bring in a second wife. Yet a 
stipendiary magistrate is known to be keeping the full complement l 

8 See ch. on Divorce. 
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A group of women were once overheard offering their 
sympathy to a woman of 35 who had just been divorced, 
‘Aye! it was written in your forehead ... it was your 
fate . . . the will of Allah.* But the woman could not take 
it so complacently and gave vent to her feelings with, ‘ May 
Allah curse her! May she be smitten with illness and none 
have mercy on her! ’—herself too blinded by rage and grief 
to recollect that it was not that other woman’s fault, but her 
own ‘fate*. 1 

From this it must not be concluded that all Muslim women 
are so treated. The seclusion and uncertainty is, to them, the 
normal life of a woman and these customs are accepted as 
ordained by Allah. This is borne out by a remark in a well- 
known Muslim weekly of North India: 

No reasonable Muslim will intentionally do injustice to his 
womenfolk. . . . Muslim men are not aware of doing any 
injustice, because they do it in obedience to a number of 
misunderstood traditions. . . . They do it in obedience to 
traditions which are now respected by men and women alike. 2 

Granted that in the majority of cases there is no intention 
to oppress the women and that in many homes there is 
genuine affection, yet, inevitably, body, soul and spirit suffer 
under the cramping effects of these well-intentioned but 
ancient religious sanctions. 

It is a hopeful sign that the better educated and more 
liberal Muslims, both men and women, are realizing this and 
working strenuously to effect some reform. 

Advocates of jyj uc j ;i was done j n t ^ e ma tter 0 f educational 

RjuFORM 

reform by Her Highness the late Nawab 

1 A woman so discarded, if she has means, may prefer to stay as 
she is in her father’s house; but as a rule they lack independence and 
expect to be remarried, which Islam of course allows. 

* The Light , Lahore, 6 December, 1936. 
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Shahjahan, Begam of Bhopal, G.C.S.I. 1 An influential advo¬ 
cate of the woman’s cause today is Begam Shah Nawas, a 
frequent speaker at women’s conferences. In a recent con¬ 
vocation address at Ludhiana she drew a dark picture of 
the average Indian home: 

Picture to yourself (she said) the dark pools of ignorance 
and superstition in which the lives of the majority of them 
(women) are being spent. Steeped in rusty old customs, 
drowned in a sea of ignorance, chained to centuries-old 
inhibitions, living in an atmosphere of constant fear—fear of 
nature and fear of man. 2 

Here is a man’s outburst on the subject of the right to 
divorce : 

But perhaps nowhere is that degradation more disgraceful 
than in the fate inflicted on woman in an average Muslim 
home. No education, no individuality, no right of inheri¬ 
tance, no freedom of will, she is denied the very free air and 
sunshine of God which are enjoyed even by birds and beasts 1 
A virtual slave unto man, his sweet will must be hell to her 
or heaven to her just as the whim may be. A mere word of 
taldq uttered by him is enough to render her homeless and 
throw her, along with the children that he has given her, on 
the public street to beg, borrow or steal. 3 

The late Mr. Khuda Bukhsh has left on record his own 
thoughts on the present situation. Writing from intimate 
knowledge of the facts he has stated: 

The true emancipation of womankind must indefinitely be 
put off so long as the system of polygamy flourishes, drawing 
its sanctionf rom religion. . . . The Eastern wife may at any 
moment be dislodged by another, and relegated to everlasting 
sorrow and perpetual gloom. This idea colours the whole 


1 She left on record her thoughts on such questions in a series of 
books, such as Muslim Homey The Story of a Pilgrimage to Hijaz , etc. 

2 The Statesmariy 17 March, 1940. 

8 The Light , 24 August, 1933. 
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life of our women. They are meek and submissive, humble 
and accommodating, patient and painstaking; but this, in 
most instances, not by choice, but by compulsion. There is 
not that relation which is founded upon the equality of rights 
. . . (he goes on) Polygamy and divorce generally go hand in 
hand. ... Is a high regard and reverence for womankind 
conceivable under a system such as this? 1 


It is in these very matters of social reform, when the times 
call for advance and religious custom forbids, that modern 
educated Muslim women find themselves 
Dilemma beset with difficulty. Consider their posi¬ 
tion. On the one hand, the orthodox claim 
that to walk in accordance with traditional interpretations of 
the Qur’an and in keeping with the example of the Prophet 
is the duty of all pious Muslims. They will point to the fact 
that all down the centuries orthodox exponents of Islam 
have preached, and practised, polygamy, divorce and the 
veiling of women. Their modern counterpart, the mulla , 
does so still. 

On the other hand, the more enlightened of Muslim ladies 
are now meeting emancipated women of other communities 
in open conference where just such matters are frankly 
debated and as frankly condemned. For them the issue is 
this—can they insist that these old customs must end? Can 


1 Essays: Indian and Islamic, pp. 256-8. Quite recently Syed 
Ghulam Bhik Nairangdeclared in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
‘For a long time those anxious to effect social reforms among 
Muslims have been noticing one most lamentable feature of Muslim 
social life, that in many many cases married Muslim women are not 
properly treated by their husbands: they are neglected; they are 
maltreated in many ways; they are kept practically in marital 
bondage without any attempt being made to fulfil the marital duties 
which devolve on the husband. The state of society at the present 
time is such that women for the most part find themselves helpless.’ 
— L. A. Debates, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 1,123 (1938). 
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they break par da} Can they take part in these conferences 
which denounce polygamy, facile divorce and the restrictions 
of the veil and yet, at the same time, remain true to their 
faith and their Prophet ? That is the question. The 
orthodox masses unhesitatingly reply, No! but the more 
advanced women are saying, Yes! While professing their 
unswerving loyalty to Islam and Muhammad, they make use 
of rationalistic interpretations of the Qur’an, declaring that 
it supports their more liberal views. One may disagree with 
the conclusions they draw, but there can be nothing but 
admiration for their spirit and aims. 1 

In their attempts to solve these problems the women have 
been helped from time to time by liberalizing movements 
among the men. Just as the Aligarh movement under Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan brought about an educational awakening, 
so the writings of such social reformers as the late Mr. Khuda 
Bukhsh and the late Professor A. M. Maulvi have un¬ 
doubtedly advanced the cause of women; and at the present 
time leaders of the Ahmadiyya movement are re-interpreting 
Quranic passages affecting women. 2 

The stern fact, however, is that orthodox Muslim opinion 
is still the dominant force in modern India. This has in 
recent times become accentuated through communal distur¬ 
bance which almost always results in putting the minority 
community on the defensive. As we have indicated, the 

1 It is evident, in this connection, that such rationalizing of the 
Qur’an is resorted to because modern Muslim exponents realize that 
women in this twentieth century cannot be kept in the status that 
was considered adequate, even an improvement, in seventh-century 
Arabia, cp. Dr. Arthur Jeffery’s article in The Moslem World , January 
1940. Some Muslim rationalists appear to go still further, for while 
they retain a personal belief in Islam as a religious system they set 
bounds to its authority in matters social. 

1 See Appendix on the Ahmadis. 
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mullas adhere to the traditional interpretation of the Qur’an 
as handed down by the fathers, and would-be women 
reformers have to reckon with their determined opposition. 

Instances of such clashes of opinion are sometimes reported 
in the public press. For instance, a few years ago a lady of 
the Bohra community declared in the course of a public 
address that 1 Muslim women should look forward to the day 
when parda would be discarded and they would take their 
proper share in the social life of the country’. At her 
wedding a few months later it was stated that the officiating 
mulla asked her to retract the declaration she had made as a 
preliminary to his sanctioning her marriage and performing 
the ceremony. She, however, firmly declined to do so and 
the rtikah was performed by her own brother. 1 

More recently the Sahib Mullaji, or spiritual head of the 
Da’udi sect of the Bohras, was sued by a Muslim lady and 
her husband for having declared their marriage to be null and 
void. He had previously refused to perform the ceremony 
himself because the bridegroom declined to grow a beard as 
ordered by the Mullaji. The couple had, therefore, secured 
the services of someone else. The case was finally settled in 
the High Court. On the declaration by the man and woman 
that they were both good Muslims and owed no allegiance to 
the Mullaji, the latter ‘exercised his special powers’ and 
declared their marriage valid. 2 

But women-reformers meet with opposition not only from 
men but from reactionaries in the zanana, where women of 
all classes accept the old orthodox interpretation of the 
Qur’an. The will of Allah regarding the status of women 
has, they say, been made known there with unmistakable 
clearness and it is for them to obey uncomplainingly. Nothing 

1 Civil and Military Gazette , January, 1937. 

a The Statesman , March, 1940. 
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can now be altered—* it is written’—such is their fate and 
they are resigned to it. 

It comes to this, therefore, that, on the reading of the old 
school, any attempt to change the status of Muslim women 
is bound to appear as a challenge to the long-accepted pre¬ 
cepts of Islam. It remains to be seen whether, now that the 
women are entering the arena of social reform along with 
men, ‘the present spirit of religious liberalism in the Moslem 
world will mean the disintegration of Islam or the beginning 
of a new era of more vital faith’. 1 

As yet it cannot be claimed that the mass of Muslim 
women are so much as aware of these currents of thought, 
but it is certain that as education spreads these liberalizing 
ideas will reach them, especially since an increasing number 
of educated leaders are devoting themselves to the cause of 
education for women. 

Schemes for the education of Muslim women are of recent 
growth. Fifty years ago among the upper classes it was 
considered sufficient that a woman should 
Education s t u dy literature and theology so that she 
might become a better ‘ornament* in her husband’s house¬ 
hold. Even Sir Syed Ahmad Khan made it quite clear that 
his plans did not envisage women. In his day anyone 
daring to advocate education for women was likely to be 
branded ‘heretic*. 2 * Writing of that time he said: 

The present state of education among Mohammedan females 
is, in my opinion, enough for domestic happiness, considering 
the present social and economical condition of the life of the 
Mohammedans in India . . . (anything more) will probably 
produce mischievous results, and may be a waste of money 
and energy. 8 


1 Woodsmall, op. cit. p. 408. 

2 cp. Our Cause , p. 22. 

8 The Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan , p. 324 f. 
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Yet even he indirectly helped on the women’s cause, because 
enlightened Muslims, benefitting from the educatidnal reforms 
he himself introduced, began to demand that their wives 
also should be educated, and so within twenty years a 
movement was started for the establishment of girls’ schools 
to be run on modern lines. 1 

Very naturally there was, at first, the strongest opposition 
to such proposals from conservative sections of the com¬ 
munity; even today protests can be heard. For instance, a 
few years ago, the teachers and students of the Daru’l-'Ulum, 
Deoband, passed 

an indignant resolution protesting against the decision of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council that in the areas where 
education for boys was compulsory, education for girls must 
also be made compulsory. Compulsory education, it was 
declared, was tantamount to destroying the time-honoured 
moral traditions of Islam among the Muslim girls. 2 

Such conservatism, together with the practice of par da 
and early marriage, still opposes advance; yet slowly the 
advantages of education are being recognized even by conserv¬ 
ative mothers, who see that it is an aid to a good match for 
their daughters; while an increasing number of women study 
at home, and more and more girls are eager to avail them¬ 
selves of the new opportunities. Educated men also are now 
desiring education for their women, recognizing it to be a 
national need and a political asset. 

While it is a fact that illiteracy may at times be found in 
combination with a high degree of general culture, yet its 

prevalence among Muslim women definitely 

Present Degree . , . , c . . . r ^ 

of Literacy retarcls 8 °cial reform. Analysing the facts a 

recent writer observes: 

1 Even before that time Christian women were teaching zanana 
ladies to read. 

* The Light, 24 August, 1933. 
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The Census for 1931 shows the percentage of literacy for 
men was 11*7, for women 1 ‘9 per cent, and for Moslem women 
1’2 per cent. This means that less than twenty women in 
general out of every thousand and only about twelve Moslem 
women in a thousand, can read and write. 1 

When, however, we compare the figures for girls* education 
over a longer period it is noticeable that there has been a 
steady if slow advance. Not only are there today many more 
schools for girls than formerly, but the annual reports show 
a most promising increase in the number of pupils attending 
them. A glance at the most recent figures available from 
the decidedly Muslim areas of Bengal and the Panjab 
confirms this: 

The number of Muslim girl scholars in Government recog¬ 
nized schools is as follows: 2 

Bengal Panjab 



1930-31 

1938-39 

1930-31 

1938-39 

University 

5 

86 

49 

220 

High Classes (9, 10) 

62 

504 

201 

590 

Middle Classes (6, 7, 8) 

171 

763 

1,186 

3,663 

Primary Classes (1-5) ... 

280,903 

403,825 

40,533 

56,587 


The number of scholars in the primary classes appears 
promising but it has to be remembered that about two- 
thirds of them go to school for only one year, and therefore 
do not attain to literacy. For instance, from Bengal it is 
reported that, 

Only 12 per cent, of the boys and 2*5 per cent, of the girls 
who enter Primary Schools complete the course; 75 per cent, 
of the girls cease attending before the end of their first year. 
Nearly all the girls fail to derive any material value from their 
attending school. 

1 Quoted by Woodsmall, op. cit. p. 160, from figures published in 
the Statistical Abstract for British India for the decade 1923-33. 

2 Figures supplied by the courtesy cf the respective Deoartments 
of Public Instruction. 
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The Panjab Primary Education Bill of 1940 provided for 
co-education. It is to be regretted that 
even educated reformers have agitated 
against this. One wrote only recently, 


Co-Education 


Co-education goes against the very grain of Islamic con¬ 
ception of society. The plea that, up to primary stage, 
such education is perfectly harmless cannot hold much water. 
. . . Islamic idea of education would insist on bringing up 
the youth of the community in an atmosphere of segregation 
from the very start. 1 


Moreover, the Muslim Educational Conference recently 
resolved that ‘separate provision should be made for the 
education of boys and girls’. 2 3 

A Muslim student, however, writing to the press upholds 
the system of co-education but declares that as at present 
conducted in some colleges it is ‘scoffable and condemnable’. 


Are we (he asks) so morally degraded that girl-students 
cannot be entrusted to us as friends? . . . We are not so 
hopeless . . . the trouble lies with bigoted people who domi¬ 
nate the social life . . . and religiously-minded diehards 
wishing to see us divided, torn up and segregated. 8 


Apart from these girls reading in Government schools and 
colleges, there are a number studying in private unrecognized 
schools; and, in the zanana, girls and young wives learn to read 
and write. A few with a commendable thirst for knowledge 
continue regular study at home, passing examinations priv¬ 
ately, even up to degree standards. 4 * * * 


1 The Lighty 24 January, 1940. 

2 The Statesmatiy 29 September, 1939. 

3 The Statesmariy 10 December, 1938. 

4 Writing of the accomplishments of such women a Muslim author 

states, ‘Their academical qualifications, religious education, and dis¬ 

ciplinary and virtuous attainments are a standing challenge to those 

who, through wisdom or unwisdom, aver that University qualifi- 
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It has to be admitted that many of these girls still retain 
the characteristic stamp of their home environment and are 
careful to see that any attempt at social advancement is kept 
in strict harmony with Islamic teaching. So, too, with the 
primary school girl who leaves the confines of the zanana 
daily for a year or two’s schooling—it is not likely that she 
will lose the traditional outlook .of her home. But with the 
High School pupil and University student it is different. 
Modern education is bringing them a quite new outlook on 
life and the world, and new conceptions of the possibilities 
open to women. 

There is an encouraging increase also in the number of 
Muslim women teachers. In the Panjab, for instance, in the 
Subordinate Educational Services, the number employed in 
1930 was 107, and in 1939, 237. 1 In the Provincial Service 
itself the number of Muslim women employed by the 
Department for the same period rose from 1 to 4. 2 

Teaching is considered by Muslims to be a respectable 
profession for their women as they can still remain pardani- 
shin and it does not necessarily involve a 
Professions b rea k w ith social tradition. But while the 
opportunities in the spheres of both teaching and medical 
work are almost limitless there are as yet only a few Muslim 
women qualified as medical practitioners, 3 and as for the 

cations and cultural accomplishments can be achieved by women 
only when the barriers of purdah and seclusion are removed from 
their way.’—Syed M. H. Zaidi, Position of Woman under Islam , 
p. 142. 

1 or 33 per cent, of the total number of teachers. 

8 Many of these teachers, of course, still observe parda; of the 
four superior grade officers, two do. All four are highly educated 
ladies. 

8 * Probably today there are not more than forty to fifty Moslem 
women doctors in India ’—Woodsmall, op. cit. p. 248. 
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nursing profession it is still looked upon in India generally 
as a not very reputable calling, nor do existing social condi¬ 
tions help to change that point of view. 

Public opinion on the subject of professional careers for 
Muslim women is definitely conservative. The view is held 
that women who come from the kind of homes we have 
described engage in public service at considerable risk to 
themselves and their reputation. They are likely to be 
subjected to temptations for which their earlier life of seclu¬ 
sion has in no way prepared them. If such work must be 
undertaken let it be by married women and widows, and 
comparatively late in life. 1 Despite these drawbacks, how¬ 
ever, some women have courageously pursued a professional 
career and put up with a good deal of adverse criticism and 
even malice. 

The field has been largely restricted to the professions 
already mentioned—teaching, medicine, nursing, and mid¬ 
wifery. Here and there individual pioneers have ventured on 
some other career, such as law. At least one Muslim lady has 
secured an ‘A* licence for flying. A number pursue a 
literary career, writing novels or contributing articles and 
essays to magazines and the daily papers, in English, Urdu 
and Bengali. One such publishes a weekly paper devoted to 
the cause of women; another assists her husband in the 
publication of one of the best Urdu monthlies; some write 
poetry of a high order, in both English and Urdu. 

So far the movement towards economic independence 
among women has chiefly affected the educated upper middle 


1 The majority of experienced workers still think it impossible 
for an unmarried woman or widow to live alone in a village. Caton, 
The Key of Progress (a survey of the status and conditions of women 
in India) p. 16. Others will say that ‘in no case should she be 
allowed to live alone in the city*. 
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Social Reform 


classes, not those of little education. As compared with 
Hindu women few Muslim women work in factories, but 
where their numbers are large parda arrangements are 
made. 

It cannot be said that social work has been taken up so far 
as a profession by Muslim women in India. Here and there 
individual Muslims, men and women, are 
so engaged but few if any have received 
special training for such welfare work. Ordinarily, a sense 
of obligation to one’s family and the need to adhere strictly 
to the customs of the faith occupy the minds of the women 
to the exclusion of any thought of social responsibility. 
And yet a Muslim lady, writing of the masses of women 
overburdened by toil, by the cruelty and selfishness of man, 
by ignorance, poverty and disease, declares, 


There is no doubt that if the educated Indian woman 
chooses this path (sc. of uplifting these ‘millions of women’) 
she will be face to face with enormous difficulties—specially 
if she happens to be a Muslim woman. Privation and want, 
social opprobrium and calumny will pursue her with a merci¬ 
lessness like that of fate. But if she can go through all this 
without breaking, she should have given to the Indian women 
a personality and soul of her own. 1 


But, as has been said, something is being done in this 
direction. Muslim ladies are acting as honorary magistrates, 
serving on municipal boards and women’s vigilance com- 
mitttees, as Commissioners in the Girl Guides and on 
committees for village-uplift, child-welfar t, parda clubs, girls’ 
schools, children’s orphanages, etc. True, the numbers of 
those so engaged may be few, but it shows what can be done 
and what will be done when the claims of the unprivileged 
masses are taken to heart. 


1 Sakinatul Fatima Wazir Hasan, in Our Cause , p. 26. 
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A few Muslim women join non-communal organizations, 
such as the All-India Women’s Conference, but fewer still 
assume therein a position of leadership. On 
Organizations other hand, there is growing enthusiasm 
among them for purely Muslim organizations of a religious 
and social nature, and these are fairly numerous. One such 
is the All-India Muslim Women’s Association, which does 
not meet annually but held its fourth session last year, when 
nearly 1,500 women were present. This league, which has 
branches in most of the provinces, represents the united 
efforts of Muslim women to promote the educational and 
social interests of the women of their community. At its 
last meeting it passed a resolution ‘urging members to 
encourage literacy, so that no Muslim woman should remain 
illiterate’. 1 

The aims of the Panjab Muslim Women’s Conference are 
declared to be: 

To organize the Muslim women of India, to infuse the true 
Islamic spirit in them, to educate them in Koranic and . . . 
other literature, to bring about social family reforms, to achieve 
their legitimate rights and to have the present man-made laws 
amended. 2 

Some of the smaller Muslim sects have their separate 
organizations for such purposes. The Qadianis have one 
called Lajnato Amaillah , or the Association of the Maid- 
Servants of God, founded in December, 1922, by the present 
head of the movement. Its aims are said to be: 

To promote the pursuit and diffusion of knowledge among 
women; to make women alive to their duties as guardians of 
the future; to teach them how to help the poor and to contri¬ 
bute their share to the public welfare. 


1 Reported in the C. G? M. Gazette f 3 May, 1939. 

2 C. M. Gazette , 8 February, 1936. 
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Branches have been opened in a few towns, but the head¬ 
quarters of the Association are at Qadian, where lectures are 
delivered and exhibitions made of women’s handwork, the 
proceeds of which, when sold, go to support the missionary 
work of the Association. Its members have undertaken 
various forms of voluntary work, such as to teach reading 
and writing, the Qur’an and namaz , to women who have not 
had the benefit of education; the aim being to remove illite¬ 
racy among their community. 1 

The Lahore section of the Ahmadis likewise have a 
Women’s Organization, as well as the Ahmadiyya Girls’ 
Association, founded for the religious instruction of girls of 
their community. Its secretary recently stated that ‘The 
Association aspired to acquaint the educated girls with 
religion and infuse in them a national spirit.’ 

The Tellicherry Ladies’ Association, an organization among 
Moplah women, opened in 1936, aims: 

To eradicate superstition in which the Moplah women were 
steeped, and to spread modern education among them accord¬ 
ing to Muslim ideals. 

Its President reported that 

There is hardly any Muslim above the age of ten who is 
unable to read and write in Arabic. But we do not take 
proper interest in the study of oui mother tongue. 2 

The Ism5‘ilis, followers of the Agha Khan, in common 
with the Bohras and Khojas, have their Ladies’ Volunteer 
Corps and Girl Guides, as well as a number of social and 
religious organizations for women. 

The changes brought about by the inauguration of Provin¬ 
cial Assemblies, under the new Government of India Act, 
are already having effect. Out of some 35 million persons 


1 cp. an art. in The Review of Religions, June, 1939. 
* The Light , 1937. 
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entitled to the franchise, about 6 million are women, drawn 
from all communities. Of these approxi- 
™° AL mately two million become eligible for the 
‘property* vote, three and a half million for 
the ‘wifehood* vote, 1 and barely 300,000 are registered on 
the score of‘educational qualification *. 

Altogether 41 seats have been reserved for women in the 
Provincial Assemblies, special constituencies being framed 
for women’s seats in the provinces. In support of candidates 
for these reserved seats both men and women vote in all Pro¬ 
vinces except the Panjab and Bengal, where the voting is res¬ 
tricted to Muslim women. In the N-W. Frontier Provincial 
Assembly no representation has, so far, been given to women. 

These seats for women have in all the legislatures been 
awarded on a communal basis and the elections are made 
through their respective communal electorates. 

It is further enacted that the 41 women members of the 
Provincial Assemblies shall elect 9 women to the Federal 


Assembly, one from each of the Presidencies and major 
provinces. 2 No representation in the Federal Assembly has 
yet been given to women of the provinces of Sind, N-W. 
Frontier Province, and Orissa. Moreover, the legislatures 
of the provinces of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, the Panjab and Bihar, will each elect one woman 
representative to the Council of State. 

Thus it will be seen that a few outstanding Muslim ladies 
are, in a very real sense, acting as representatives of the 
ina: ficulate millions of their sex who scarcely know the 
meaning of ‘ politics; ’ yet even these have no common out- 


1 It is laid down that only the first wife of a polygamous husband 
will be entitled to vote on the strength of her husband’s property. 

g Of the nine seats, two have been reserved for Muslim women 
and one for a Christian. 
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look on life. For instance, of the two ladies elected to the 
Panjab Assembly, one, Begam Shah Nawaz (Unionist), came 
out of par da in 1920, was a delegate to the Round Table Con¬ 
ference in 1930, has held many important posts, and is now 
Secretary to the Minister of Public Health and Education in 
that province. The other, Mrs. Qashid Latif Bazi (Indepen¬ 
dent) is a social worker but still observes parda. On taking 
the oath of allegiance in the Legislative Assembly in 1937, 
she pleaded her inability to accept the President’s offer of 
the customary handshake as she was a Muslima ; accordingly, 
she subsequently took her seat in a chair apart from the 
members’ benches, draped in a black burqa. 

In preparation for the first elections canvassing parties, in 
burqas, visited the electorate and held meetings in parda. At 
these gatherings Muslim women showed 
their mettle both in speech and tenacity 1 
Rules of debate were not always observed, but they would 
be considered remarkably orderly for meetings the first of 
their kind. Women found it difficult to listen patiently to a 
candidate who criticised her rival, their own favourite, and 
in some cases a disturbance took place and veils were lost. 
Elsewhere veiled women had need of the assistance of boy 
scouts. 1 Sympathetic onlookers perceived how much the 
Muslim community has missed in the past through lack of 
an educational programme for their women, but realized that 
they are destined to take a full share in all reforms for their 
sex and will certainly not be left behind by women of other 
communities. 

On the occasion of this quite new experience for women, 
tongas, motor lorries and private cars brought carefully-veiled 
voters to the polling booths. For many it was the first time 
they had left the seclusion of home to take part in civic 


1 Reported in C. and M. Gazette , 3 November, 1934. 
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activities. They displayed a keen spirit of partisanship. No 
‘agents* had a chance with these women 
who had made up their minds, for they 
walked in a quite determined manner to the 
booth of their choice. Within a homogeneous group from 
the same zanana ladies had a difference of opinion about the 
candidates. There were some amusing incidents. A group 
of women on being kept waiting for their ballot papers by a 
woman officer, concluded that the said official was showing 
some partiality, and so decided to take forcible possession. 
The official summoned the police. But what can two police¬ 
men do when surrounded by hundreds of veiled women, all 
gesticulating and vociferous, and not to be handled, and, 
withal, annoyed that male policemen had dared to enter their 
parda booth! 

The Khoja Muslim women of Karachi established what is 
perhaps a record in that all of them recorded their votes. In 
Lahore and some other cities the voting was keen, but as yet the 
majority of women show little interest in the matter, and many 
would not be allowed to leave their homes for the purpose. 1 

The great majority of Muslim women who possess facilities 


1 ‘Purdah has been the greatest hindrance to the political develop¬ 
ment of Indian women. Under the new constitution they have been 
given a greater degree of political rights than they enjoy at present. 
Those rights can be of no value while conditions exist which have 
divorced women from politics and left them with little knowledge 
of their rights and duties as citizens. Moreover merely having the 
right to vote does not constitute the sum and substance of political 
rights The value of the vote lies in the power to use it as an 
unhindered expression of free and independent thought. Democracy 
demands political education which purdah women are denied. It is 
chiefly purdah which has prevented all but a few pioneers among 
women from representing their interests and taking their place in 
legislatures and other political organisations.’—Attia Habibullah, in 
Our Cause , p. 206 f. 
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for taking any part in politics align themselves with the All- 
j India Muslim League. A small minority 

Musum League favour the Con S ress; others i oin the 
Shi‘a political movement; a few are 

‘ independents \ 

Mr. Jinnah, President of the League, has welcomed the 
assistance given by the women, though Muslims in general 
realize that the franchise granted will remain a negligible 
factor unless and until women are educated to use their vote 
intelligently. That end should be served by the new Central 
Women’s Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
appointed in 1938. This Committee has asked for at least 
15 per cent, representation for women on the various com¬ 
mittees of the League. In 1939 it passed resolutions urging 
Muslim women to participate in the struggle for freedom 
and real democracy and to make all necessary sacrifices for 
the protection of the political and cultural rights of Muslims, 
their language and traditions, and requesting Muslim political 
thinkers to place a definite ideal before the Muslims, so that 
the younger generation might grow up in the true Islamic 
traditions of sacrifice and love of freedom. . . . Another 
resolution urged Muslim women to join the League, ‘the sole 
and only authoritative Muslim political organization*, and 
endeavour to make it a stronger and more influential body. 

In connection with this Central Committee various pro¬ 
vincial Muslim women’s sub-committees have been formed 
with the object of 

enlisting a large number of women to membership of the 
Muslim League, to carry on intensive propaganda amongst 
Muslim women throughout India in order to create in them 
a sense of greater political consciousness and to advise and 
guide them in matters relating to the uplift of Muslim 
society. 1 


1 The Statesman , 19 August, 1939. 
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MARRIAGE 

The essential features of Muslim marriage laws today 
may be traced back to the customary law of the Arabs as it 
existed prior to the rise of Islam. Muhammad did not for¬ 
mulate new laws on the subject but radically reformed those 
he found, and certainly improved the lot of woman. 1 His 
reforms have been thus summarized: ‘According to the special 
needs of his time and country, the Prophet was a very earnest 
champion of women’s rights; the form which his advocacy 
took resulted in stamping out female infanticide, laying down 
definite restrictions to the earlier Arab licence about marriage, 
and enabling free-born women to pursue, under more toler¬ 
able conditions, the only vocation open to them, that of 
child-bearers and child-sucklers; with some measure of 
freedom in choosing their employers, some protection against 
gross tyranny, some reasonable notice before dismissal, and 
above all with a substantial pecuniary equivalent for the 
sacrifice demanded of them.’ 2 

The Qur’an and Traditions have much to say on this 
subject of nikah . 3 


1 c^.. Ency. Islam, art. Nikah , III, 912; Abdur Rahim, MJ . p. 1. 

1 Wilson, Anglo-Muhammadan Law (revised by A. Yusuf Ali), 
p. 50; cp. Cheragh Ali, RMR. p. xvii. 

* Ar. nakaha , inivit feminam , coitus (Lane). The Heddy a, I, 302, 
giving this meaning for the verb as used in Qur’an at 2: 230, proceeds 
to say that the substantive nikah implies the same thing, though 
it also signifies ‘the legal union of sexes’. In the Qur’an, however, 
it generally denotes the act of giving a woman in marriage. This is 
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Marriage is repeatedly represented in the Qur’an as a 

divine institution legalizing sexual inter- 

The Qur’an c r 

course, for the purpose of procreation: 

Your wives are your field: go in, therefore, to your field 
as ye will: but do first some act for your souls’ good: and 
fear ye God, and know that ye must meet Him; and bear 
these good tidings to the faithful.—2: 223; cp. also 25: 56; 
and 30: 20. 


And while the conclusion may fairly be drawn from its various 
references to the subject that all Muslims are expected to 
marry, yet poverty may be advanced as a legitimate reason 
for not doing so: 


And let those who (on account of poverty) cannot find a 
match, live in continence till God of His bounty shall enrich 
them.—24: 33. 1 

The Traditions amply confirm the Quranic injunctions: 


the proper term in Arabic for a regular marriage, but it has a 
debased use also, as in Bengal, where it is commonly used for ‘a 
sort of left-handed marriage, considered disreputable; as one con¬ 
tracted with a widow, or only for a given time’.—Wilson, AML. 
p. 94. For other terms used to denote marriage, see below, p. 75, 
n. 3. 

1 Muhammad Ali, in his comment (note 1754) on this verse, goes 
so far as to say that marriage is ‘an obligatory institution in Islam’; 
cp. also his RI. p. 602; see further Our Cause, p. 230; Hughes, DI. 
p. 313. 

An Ahmadi advocate for the necessity of marriage recently 
expressed himself as follows: ‘ Man is endowed with various faculties. 
The proper use of these is essential for the perfection of man . . . 
sexual appetite is one of these faculties. Its proper use is therefore 
necessary for human perfection In other words, without a married 
life no one can be a perfect man. ... In order to prove that man 
is perfect it is necessary that he should have all sorts of worldly 
connections and especially the greatest obstacle in the way of God, 
viz. wife and children.’—cp. Review of Religions , 1935, p. 191. 
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O assembly of youths! whoever among you is able to have 
connection he should marry; for it (marriage) is a restraint to 
the looks and better for the secret parts; and he who is not 
able let him keep fast, for this will be like unto castration. 1 

Muhammad is also reported to have said: ‘When a man 
marries verily he perfects half his religion/ 2 Again, ‘There 
is no other act of worship except marriage and faith, which 
has continued from the days of Adam and which will con¬ 
tinue in paradise as well \ 3 

Again, reprimanding such as spoke of fasting in the day¬ 
time, and keeping awake at night, praying to God and 
abstaining from marriage, Muhammad is reported to have 
said: 

I keep a fast and break it: I pray and I sleep, and I am 
married; so whoever inclines to any other way than my surma, 
he is not of me. 4 5 * 

In keeping with this there are traditions that definitely 
condemn celibacy. For instance, Sa‘d ibn Abu Waqqas said: 

The Prophet forbade ‘Uthman bin Ma?‘un from tabattulf 
and if he had permitted that to him verily we should have 
become eunuchs. 8 

Also, 

Nikah is our precept. Those of you who are unmarried are 
the unworthy amongst you, and those who die unmarried are 
the most unworthy of the dead. 7 

1 Bukhari, Ar. II, 758 (Urdu, III, 12); Mishkdtu'l-Ma$abih, Ar. 
267 (Matthews, II. 76); Goldsack, Selections from Muhammadan 
Traditions , p. 163. 

1 Mishkdt, Ar. 268 (Matthews, II. 79); Goldsack, SMT. p. 163. 

8 Quoted by Klein, The Religion of Islam , p. 183 ; cp. Report of 
Age of Consent Committee , p. 279. 

4 Bukhari, Ar. II, 757 (Urdu, III, 11); Md. Ali, RI. p. 602; cp. 
A.C. Report , p. 279. 

5 lit. abstention from sexual intercourse (Lane). 

8 Bukhari, Ar. II, 759 (Urdu, III, 14); Mishkat, Ar. 267; (Matthews, 

II. 76); cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 603. 7 cp. A.C. Report , p. 279. 
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The Qur’an lays down certain principles regarding marri¬ 
age, the chief of which are the following: 

Muslims are permitted to have, at any one time, up to four 
wives, 4:3; they may marry women who belong to ‘the 
People of the Book’, 5:7; but are prohibited from marry¬ 
ing certain women who stand in intimate relationship, 
4: 26—28; 1 also infidel women, 2: 220; and immoral women, 
24: 3, 26. The rich are permitted to seek out wives by means 
of their wealth, 4: 28: while those not rich enough to marry 
‘free believing women*, may marry such of their believing 
maidens as have fallen into their hands as slaves , 4: 29. 1 2 * 
Moreover, believers are counselled to marry single women 
(virgins)—free women as well as handmaidens, 24: 32. 

The Traditions particularly stress this last point; thus 
Muhammad is reported to have said to one Jabir, who con¬ 
fessed that he had not married a virgin, 

Why did you not marry a virgin ? for she would have had 
more affection for you; contrary to the other, for her heart 
will sometimes incline towards her first husband, if she does 
not find her second like him. 

Muhammad is further reported to have said, 

May it be yours to marry vigins, bikar, because their 
mouths are sweet, their wombs prolific, and they are more 
easily satisfied with little.— Ibn Majah} 

Another tradition records that Muhammad said, 

A woman may be married for four qualifications: on account 
of her money; on account of her noble pedigree ; on account of 
her beauty; and on account of her faith ; but if you do it from 
any other consideration, may your hands be rubbed in dirt. 4 

1 see ch. on Betrothal (Prohibited Degrees). 

a Ency. Islam , III, 912, art. Nikah ; cp. Klein, RI. p. 184 f. 

* Mishkat, Ar. 267-8 (Matthews’ II. 77, 78); cp. Herklots, Islam 
in India (Crooke’s), p 57. 

4 cp. Mishkat, Ar. 267 (Matthews, II. 76); Goldsack, SMT. p. 163; 
Hughes, DI. p. 314; Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam, p. 124. 
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Two forms of marriage are practised: 

1. The legal nikah , or regular marriage; by which means a 
man may possess as many as four wives at one time, in accord¬ 
ance with the sanction of the Qur’an. Along with this per¬ 
mission the husband has the right to dissolve such marriage at 
his discretion. 1 

2. Mut'a, or temporary marriage; practised by the Shi‘as, 
but repudiated by the Sunnis. 2 


Notwithstanding the tradition quoted above which refers 
to it as an ‘act of worship’, marriage according to Islamic law 
is strictly speaking a civil contract; nor is it dependent for its 
due execution upon any religious ceremony. 3 * It is founded 
on proposal on one side and acceptance on the other.’ Even 
witnesses to the contract are not always deemed essential, for 
while Sunni law requires them, Shi‘a law does not. 4 

One stipulation, however, seems to be fairly generally 
recognized, that is, the marriage must be given publicity; 5 


Publicity of 
Marriage 


For instance, it is related that at the mar¬ 
riage of Fatima, Muhammad said to Hadrat 
Anas, ‘Go and bring Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 


‘Uthman, Talha and Zabir and a few of the Ansar’; from 


which fact it is concluded that for the due performance of 
marriage the presence of a few people, ten or twelve, majlis-i- 
ttikahy is necessary. 6 The publication is often effected by 


1 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 333; yet Md. Ali represents it as a 
permanent bond.— RI. p 630. a See ch. on Mut‘a. 

8 cp. Ameer Ali, SI. p. 257; Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 328; Hughes, 
DI. 318; Our Cause , p. 230. 'In so far as Muslim law of marriage 

is concerned, it is purely a contractual relationship. It has no 
sacrament about it.’ —M. Asaf Ali, L.A. Debates , Vol. V, No. I, 
p. 1,113 f. (1938). 

4 cp. Ameer Ali, The Student's Handbook of Mahommedan haw , 

p. 69; Hughes, DI. p. 314. 

6 Even this does not seem to be legally necessary. 

• Mirza Md. Na^ir, Ta'ltm-i-Nisa, Book VI, p. 52. 
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beat of drum and is sometimes accompanied by singing, both 
of which receive sanction from the Traditions. Muhammad 
is reported on the authority of ‘A’isha to have said, ‘ Publish 
the marriage and perform it in the mosques and beat drums 
for it’.— Tirmidhi. Also, ‘ The difference between the lawful 
(halal) and unlawful {haram) i that is between marriage and 
fornication, is proclamation and the beating of drums’.— 
Ahmad , Tirmidhi , Nasa'i , and Ibn Majah. And so with singing: 
when ‘A’isha had given a woman relative in marriage to one 
of the Ansar, Muhammad asked, ‘Have you sent with her 
any singers?’ On receiving a reply in the negative, he said: 
‘Verily, the Ansar are a people who love singing (ghazl), and 
it would have been better if you had sent with her someone 
to sing.*— Ibn Majah} 

But today protests are being made by both advanced and 
conservative writers against the kind of singing commonly 
indulged in by hired, low-caste women on these occasions; 
yet others are frankly perplexed that maulazvis are now 
forbidding what Muhammad expressly enjoined. 1 2 


Ceremonies 
Preparatory to 
Marriage 3 * * * * 8 


Since practice varies according to circum¬ 
stance and place, it is not possible to attempt 
more than a general description of the 
ceremonies that accompany marriage. 


1 Mishkat, Ar. 271-2 (Matthews, II. 87, 89); Goldsack, SMT. p. 165; 
cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 626. 

* e.g. The editor of The Light , replying to one such corres¬ 

pondent, said, ‘ It depends on what sort of songs they sing. Indecent 

songs, such as chhai , so common in this part, must on no account 

be sung.’ And a vernacular writer declares: ‘It is sinful to listen to 

the lewd songs of these women; moreover, the sin of him who 
invites them is equal to the sin of those who go to listen/—Ta7tm, 

Bk. VI, pp. 39 and 45. Such songs are sometimes called sithni. 

8 The festive rejoicings are commonly called shadi y Pers. lit. 
‘pleasure’, ‘delight’. This term is also in common use for marriage 
itself; another term is the Hindi word, biyah. 
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As is to be expected in a country where Hindu influence 
in social matters has always been strong, Muslim communities 
of Hindu extraction frequently exhibit a curious mixture of 
Hindu and Muslim rites. The prevalent use of terms of 
Hindi origin serves to emphasize this fact. Some folk indeed 
go the length of maintaining the usual Hindu ceremonies, 
merely exchanging a qadi for the pandit y and Allah and the 
Prophet (or a saint) for the family gods. 1 

A Muslim wedding can be, and often is, a very expensive 
affair. The rich spend money lavishly, sometimes squander¬ 
ing the savings of a lifetime and even mortgaging their pro¬ 
perty on the occasion of a son’s wedding; and a poor man 
will borrow so heavily as to burden himself with debt for the 
rest of his life, the debt devolving on his son at his death. 2 

Invitations to the wedding are sent to relatives and friends. 
In the case of educated Muslims this frequently takes the form 
of a coloured card, printed in silver or gold. A more common 
form of invitation is to send the barber who gives to all a 
piece of thread from a ‘bracelet’ made of many-coloured 
threads, or it may be a small packet containing sweets 
wrapped round with yards and yards of red cotton thread. 

A generation ago a week or ten days were given up to 
these ceremonies, but at the present time three or four days 
suffice. It would take about a fortnight to complete ail the 
minor traditional ceremonies. 

The more noteworthy customs are as follows: 

Among the uneducated a custom still obtains whereby 
ten or fifteen days before the wedding the bride’s father sends 

1 E. A. H. Blunt, The Caste System of Northern India , p. 201; cp. 
Levy, SI. II, 145. 

2 By way of illustration—a Muslim once borrowed Rs. 100, 
for the marriage of his daughter. The debt was only cleared after 
12 years, during which time he paid the money-lender altogether 
Rs. 600 and suffered the confiscation of his cow and a horse. 
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the ganthy or knot. This is a skein of silk or thread which 
may have been knotted as many times as there are days 
remaining to the day of the wedding. Sometimes a kangna, 
or bracelet of silk or coloured thread containing an iron 
ring, a shell, and a betel nut is made for the* bride and 
bridegroom. 1 One with a lump of sugar and a rupee, is sent 
to the groom by the hand of a barber. His sister or his 
father’s sister hangs the ganth on a peg. 2 

About a month before the date of marriage the girl is, 
in some localities, segregated. She is confined to a room in 
her house and is said to be ‘in mdydn*. In this condition 
she is not permitted to see or speak to any women except 
very close relatives. Everything is done to lighten her 
complexion. She sees little of the light of day and is given 
plenty of milk and sweets. 3 She is subjected to a long course 
of beauty treatment. Her face and body are massaged with 
batna , a kind of complexion cream. 4 * Her eyes are rendered 
large and languid and black by repeated applications of 
kajal . 6 * Lessons are given her in deportment so that she 
may prove herself a truly shy and timid bride. Singing 

1 Kangnas may be affixed to the wrist of both bride and bride¬ 
groom and these are opened with a little ceremony in the zanana 
the morning after the wedding. 

2 cp. Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes , I, p. 814; a knot in the 
ganth may be untied each day. 

* 8 ‘ The most pathetic part of it is that she has to live on almost 

starvation diet for custom regards it as the height of immodesty 
for the girl to take a full meal—loss of appetite, real or pretended 
(during the last week at any rate) is che only prescribed and re¬ 
cognized proof of her modesty.’—Fida Ali Khan, art. ‘Hindu Customs 
adopted by Muslims in India,’ The Muslim Review , Jan. 1927. 

4 A sticky paste made of mustard seed, barley flour and almonds. 

—The Statesman , April, 1940. 

6 i.e. Lamp-black. The ‘groom’s body is sometimes treated in 

this way. 
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and the beating of drums commences from the day of 
may an. 1 

In some villages, as in the Panjab, the day before the 
wedding the girl’s mamu , maternal uncle, brings certain 
articles for her to wear and with them a number of brass or 
copper vessels. These garments consist of a suit of clothes of 
red material (the distinctive colour for a bride), a nose-ring and 
bracelets, which she wears on the wedding day. In other 
cases, the wedding clothes of the bride are provided by the 
bridegroom’s parents. 

The menhdi , or henna, ceremony is performed as a rule the 
night before the wedding. The wife of the barber comes to 
the bride’s house bringing some menhdi and singing the 
menhdi song. All relatives who are married throw some of 
the menhdi into water. Afterwards the women of the village 
come along and throw more water on the menhdi . 2 A portion 
of the concentrated mixture is kept apart and a special 
relative puts her finger into it and applies it to the bride’s 
finger, toe-nails and palms of her hands. Occasionally the 
girl’s people apply the menhdi to the boy and the boy’s 
relatives to the girl. 3 A good meal is then served, consisting 
usually of pilau, kofta dlu , and zarda. Meanwhile the bride 
is placed in a chair and the woman who is most loved by 
her own husband puts a pera (sweet) in the bride’s mouth. 
Her mother to avert all calamities, including the evil eye, then 
waves two or three rupees round and round her head and- 
this money is afterwards given to the singing-women. 

1 cp. Glossary , I, pp. 837-8; Ta'lim , Bk. VI, p. 38. 

* Relatives and friends, if they so wish, put a few pice for the 
barber into the menhdi mixture. In a village home the gifts may 
amount to Rs. 5. 

3 cp. Glossary , 1,186, 838; Ta'lim , Bk. VI, p. 40. In some districts 
where the girl is not leaving immediately for her husband's house 
it is only applied to the feet at rukh$att; cp. p. 90. 
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Subsequently the bride is taken to her room where she 
endeavours to rest; but as the women of the party keep awake 
all night 1 with songs and music and are busy cooking, the 
girl has little chance to sleep. 

On the last day of the ceremonies the bride’s jahiz, 
trousseau, is laid out for inspection in her father’s home and 
later sent to the house of her father-in-law. 2 

The day fixed for the nikah may be one of the following 
dates of the moon—4, 5,7, 11, 14, 17, 21, 24, 25, 26, or 27, 
though the first ten days of Muharram are 

Auspicious Days 

considered inauspicious, and a wedding 
celebrated in the remaining days of that month is held to be 
definitely unlucky. 3 

Friday in one of the above-mentioned dates is especially 
auspicious, provided the ceremony takes place some time 
between maghrib on Thursday and fajr on Friday. After 
sunrise till midday Friday a wedding is not permissible. 
Monday is specially auspicious as Muhammad was born on 
that day. Likewise the month of Shawwal, because therein 
he married ‘A’isha. 4 

Considerable importance is attached by Muslims to the 
formalities of the wedding ceremony itself. Here again the 
rites practised among the various castes and 
The BarAt c i asses differ to a bewildering degree. 

On the day of the wedding the bridegroom first bathes and 
is then arrayed in his wedding clothes. This is a costly suit 
of satin or velvet of saffron colour, adorned with gold em¬ 
broidery. On his head is placed a sihra , or chaplet of flowers, 
a custom borrowed from Hindu practice. 5 Both rich and 

1 See ch. on Semi-Religious Ceremonies (. Rat Jaga). 

2 cp. Ta'lim , Bk. VI, p. 45. 

8 Glossary , I, p. 820. 

4 Muhkaty As. p. 271 (Matthews, II. p. 87); Goldsack, SMT. p. 166. 

8 cp. Ta'lim, Bk. VI, p. 40; Glossary , I, p. 817. 
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poor wear this sihra , which is fastened to the top of a richly- 
embroidered turban. It may be made of silver or gold braid, 
with flowers and pearls added, and is sometimes full enough 
to hang over the face and part of the chest of the groom. 1 

Thus arrayed he enters the apartments of the women and 
is made to stand on a low stool, while a sister ties another 
sihra on his head. His mother, or some woman of the 
family, then performs the ceremony of sir warna , that is, 
waving money round his head. When this is concluded the 
women-folk, including those unrelated to the family, all un¬ 
veiled, 2 crowd round to congratulate him and bestow their 
gifts. 

He is now ready for the bar at, or wedding procession, 
which proceeds from the bridegroom’s house to the home of 
the bride. Formerly this took place at night-time, but now 
it is more commonly conducted during the day, and timed 
to arrive at its destination after nightfall. In villages it is 
still the usual thing for the groom to be seated on the back 
of a mare, but in towns some vehicle is used. 

Before starting on the barat some bridegrooms follow the 
custom of going to the tomb of a saint where they leave some 
money. Orthodox Muslims deprecate this practice. 3 

The procession is composed of the male members of the 
family and their friends; it may be small and on foot, or a 

1 The intention seems to be to avert the influence of the evil eye; 
cp. Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussalmauns (Crooke’s) 
p. 204, n. ‘Avoiding exposure is the surest defence against the 
evil t, ye. In the Karnatak, when the Muslim bridegroom during the 
marriage ceremony goes to the mosque, he wears a garland of 
flowers over his face, and his face remains covered till his return 
home.'—J. Abbott, Keys of Power , p. 123; Glossary I, p. 817. 

* * Because women need not be veiled before a king or a bride¬ 
groom, both known as Shah.’—Herklots, p. 80. 

» cp. Ta'lim, Bk. VI, p. 41. 
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more elaborate affair headed by several cars, but it is 
invariably happy and moves forward to the strains of the 
inevitable fu-fu band. At night it is brilliantly illuminated 
with acetylene lamps. 

When the bafdt reaches the bride’s house, it is met by the 
members of her family, and the fact is proclaimed by letting 
off fireworks. The female guests of the bride are entertained 
as a rule in the house, but should the place be insufficiently 
large to accommodate the men also, the latter are put up either 
in a hired house or in one lent by the relatives of the girl. 

In the homes of the educated the bride will mix with the 
women guests, but usually it is expected of her that she keep 
her eyes closed and her head bent for some days. Even 
child-brides, bedecked in all their finery, enter with zest into 
this excessive modesty as though it were a game, though 
some complain that it gives them ‘a pain in the neck’. But 
an educated girl, as recently as 1937, wrote disappointedly 
of her graduate-sister that she 

covered herself with a long veil and kept her face concealed 
with both of her hands, after the manner of the old-fashioned 
brides, and in spite of my great efforts she stuck to it for 
nearly two weeks. As a result she gained the favour of the 
elders of both families, though it annoyed me a great deal. I 
was not expecting it of her; she ought to be a reformer in 
these things. 

As the wedding ceremonies continue for at least two or 
three days and sometimes much longer, such brides as can 
afford it wear different coloured clothes on successive days. 
On the wedding day the special colour is scarlet and a bride 
may wear a pair of pyjamas of this colour, bordered with gold; 
also a loose-fitting jacket made of brocade, and a scarlet wrap 
of very thin material; others may wear a sari. Sometimes a 
bride may wear a sihra made of flowers and gold thread, and 
her hair is decorated with shining patterns cut out of tinsel. 
The parting in her hair is smeared with sandalwood paste and 
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her whole body anointed with perfumes. On the day after the 
wedding she may wear a pair of green pyjamas, or a green sari. 1 
When the bridegroom's party and the invited guests have 
arrived the nikah ceremony is performed. 
NikAh Ceremony rj^. g scarce jy ever takes place in a mosque, 

notwithstanding the tradition quoted above. 2 

According to recognized custom, marriages among all 
Muslim sects are performed by a person conversant with the 
requirements of Islamic law, usually a tnulla who, for the 
occasion, is called a qadi , 3 The terms of the contract and the 
amount of the mahr will usually have been settled beforehand 
in the case of large sums, otherwise it is customary to settle 
the amount just before the nikah ceremony. 4 

In village communities the proceedings are somewhat as 
follows: 

After a chapter of the Qur’an has been read by the qddi> 
an elderly male relative of the bride, acting as her wakil , or 
proxy, goes within to ask her permission to contract her in 
marriage to the bridegroom. Sometimes a member or two of the 
bridegroom’s party accompany him as witnesses. These take 
with them the clothes and jewellery which have been brought 
as presents for the bride and knock on the door of the 
women’s apartments. An elderly woman opens to them and 

1 cp. The Statesman , May, 1940. 

2 cp. J. A. Subhan, Islam , Beliefs and Practices, p. 112. 

3 In 1864 the post of qadi was abolished, but Act XII, 1880, says, 
‘Wherever it appears to the Provincial Government that any consi¬ 
derable number of the Muhammadans resident in any local area 
dei j *e that—Kazis shall be appointed . . .’ [the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment may appoint] ‘Kazis for such local area*. ‘Nothing . . . shall 
be deemed to confer any judicial . . . powers on any Qazi . . . or to 
render the presence of a Qazi . . . necessary at the celebration of 
any marriage ... or to prevent any person discharging any of the 
functions of Qazi.’— L.A. Debates y Vol. V, No. I, p. 1093 f. (1938). 

4 cp. E. A. H. Blunt, op. cit. p. 199. 
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receives the presents which she conveys inside, where the 
bride is decked out in them; after this, the elder woman 
reappears to announce that all is ready. Thereupon the three 
men recite loudly the A'udhu-bi'llah , the Bismillah, and the 
Kalima y and the women within repeat the phrases simultan¬ 
eously, though quietly. The girl is then addressed aloud: 
‘ Listen! So-and-so, the son of So-and-so of a certain village, 
gives you clothes and jewellery to the value of so-and-so, 
and offers himself to you in marriage. Are you willing to 
accept him ? ’ The reply is often whispered by the bride into 
the ear of an older girl who replies for her. 1 

On receiving the answer the men return to the assembled 
majlis of men and the qadi , or the majlis , may challenge them 
to swear that the bride has deputed them to give her message 
of consent. 

The qadi then seats himself opposite the bridegroom and 
says: ‘In the presence of two witnesses So-and-so, the 
daughter of So-and-so, has given her consent to marry you. 
Do you agree to the conditions attached to the marriage V 
The bridegroom replies in the affirmative. 2 Thereupon the 
qadi and the whole audience raise their hands and pray for 
God’s blessing to rest on the newly-married couple, in words 
such as Barak Allahu laka y ‘God bless thee*, concluding 
with Amin. z 

The marriage is now declared to have been contracted, and 
the bride and neighbours are frequently notified of the fact 
by the discharge of maroons and fireworks. 

The ceremony sometimes takes considerably more time as 
when, following the practice of Muhammad, a khutba »sermon, 

1 See ch. on Consent. The usual form of proposal as given in the 
Hedaya is, ‘ I have married myself to you ’; and of acceptance, 4 1 
have consented’; op. cit. I. 72 (Grady, 26); cp. Our Cause , p. 232. 

* The questions fnd answers are sometimes thrice repeated. 

* cp. Muhammad Ali, RI . p. 628. 
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is delivered. This may be given by a member of the party 
or by the qadi , and precedes the announcement of marriage. 
It includes the tashahhud , witnessing to the faith in the 
words of the kalima , and the repetition by the qadi of some 
verses from the Qur’an which remind man of his obligations. 1 
The bridegroom then repeats after the qadi a prayer for 
forgiveness, certain short chapters of the Qur’an, the kalima 
and the articles of the Muslim creed. 2 After this the qadi 
raises his hands and recites a prayer like the following: *0 
great God! grant that mutual love may reign between this 
couple as it existed between Adam and Eve, Abraham and 
Sarah, Joseph and Zulayldba, Moses and Zipporah, Muham¬ 
mad and ‘A’isha, and ‘Ali and Fatima’. 3 

The qadi next asks the bridegroom to repeat after him, in 
Arabic, the formula of the marriage contract, and e> plains to 
him its meaning. The bride’s wakil and the bridegroom then 
clasp hands, the former stating the case for the bride and the 
latter accepting. The business being concluded, the bride¬ 
groom shakes hands with the qadi and embraces his near 
relatives. All present congratulate the father, and dates and 
sweets are distributed to the guests. 

The terms of marriage are occasionally embodied in a 
deed of marriage, variously called kabin~ndma y mahr-nama, 
or nikah-nama. This is signed by witnesses, 

Deed of Marriage 

who include the person acting as the qadi y 
and the wakil and persons acting on behalf of the contracting 
parties. But it is not usual for marriages to be registered, 
though in the province oi Bengal there is a system of volun¬ 
tary registration and increasing use is being made of it, even 

1 e.g. 3: 97; 33: 70; and especially 4: 1 with its reference to 
man’s duties to women, cp. Muhammad Ali, RI. pp. 627-9. 

* cp. Mishkaty Ar. p. 272 (Matthews, II. 88). 

8 cp. Subhan, Islam, p. 113. # 
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in the villages. 1 Should the groom be unable to write, the 
registrar takes his thumb impression. The girl, likewise, 
from behind a curtain makes her thumb impression in his 
presence. The preparation of the nikah-nama is an important 
matter as it contains the amount of the mahr and the condi¬ 
tions of payment, etc. 2 * * * * * 8 

Meanwhile the bride, resplendent in her wedding garments, 
is seated within. All is bustle and excitement, but she, 

perforce, must keep her eyes tightly closed. 

Within the r J ° J 

r7 A crowd of children and guests are there to 

watch the fun, though lor a shy groom it 

can be a severe ordeal. 

As he enters the apartment the bride stands to show her 
respect for him. Thereupon the women laughingly try to 
persuade him to be seated, a prevalent belief being that the 
one who sits down first will yield in influence to the other. 
This ruse naturally causes much merriment. 

When both are at length seated an open Qur’an is placed 
reverently in the hands of the bridal pair as a token of blessing, 
and if the groom can do so he reads out 

A Ina Mu§haf g ura Ikhlds and ‘blows’ over the girl. 

1 ‘Among Muslims marriages are in some places optionally regis¬ 
tered by Kazis and in Behar and Bengal by persons appointed by 
the Government for the purpose, and the Kazi’s register is generally 
used to corroborate the factum of marriage and to establish the 
terms of dower; but the registration of marriages is not declared 
obligatory by law.’— A.C. Report , p. 147. (See above p. 82, n. 3.) 

2 A suggestion for a model nikah-nama was printed in the Report 

of the All-India Women's Conference , 1937, p. 246. In this the bride¬ 

groom is asked to agree that if he should marry a second wife, or 

keep a mistress, his wife should have the right to divorce him, 

merely by declaring in the presence of three respectable persons 

that she exercises the power, given to her by him in the nikah-nama^ 
to divorce him. 

8 i.e. the ceremony of the looking-glass, a'ina, or arst , and the 
Qur’an, mushaf } or mu$ahif . 
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She then proceeds to feed him with three spoonfuls of 
milk, sherbet or boiled rice, and he does the same to her. 
But as the bride is shy and has her eyes firmly closed, some¬ 
one guides her hand to avoid accident; the best man, however, 
is not above encouraging one of the youngsters present to 
nudge the groom’s elbow at the wrong moment! 

And now the great occasion has arrived when the two are 
to have a peep at each other. Custom ordains that this first 
glimpse shall be gained by side-long glances in a mirror, be 
it a cheap one whose glass gives a distorted reflection, or 
something elaborate in a silver frame. A fine silk shawl or 
net is thrown over the pair and the looking-glass is placed in 
a position convenient for both. 1 

It would be considered bold and indecorous for the bride 
to lift her head or to look directly at the bridegroom, so she 
usually covers her face with her hands, too shy to let him 
really see her, though she observes much through her fingers. 
Not infrequently the groom has to implore her repeatedly to 
open her eyes and let him see her face. At last the bride 
complies and she may consider herself fortunate if the face 
she sees reflected in the glass is that of an attractive young 
man, and not of someone very much her senior in years. 2 

1 cp. Glossary , I, pp. 817 and 831-2. 

* In a village home the young bride of thirteen, arrayed in wed¬ 
ding garments, sat by her nice young husband who was burdened by 
his unaccustomed finery. The old granny officiated at this particular 
ceremony and, holding forward a small six-inch mirror, exhorted 
the bride with much shouting to open her eyes and look in the 
mirror—‘Do you see another face? Do you? Hold it this way. 
Hold it that way*—until at last the bride very shyly indicated that 
she had seen another face, and by his smile the bridegroom admitted 
that he had also. The old woman placed the girl’s hand in that of 
her husband and gave them good advice; after which each put betel 
nut into the mouth of the other and the ceremony of ‘first glimpse 1 
was over. 
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Usually after the nikah ceremony all partake of the zoalima , 
or marriage feast. 1 Sanction for this and guidance regarding 
it are found in the Traditions. For instance, 
it is related from Anas that when Muham¬ 
mad saw upon ‘Abdur-Rahman bin ‘Awf signs of §ufra 2 and 
was told he had married, he exclaimed, 


Marriage Feast 


Barak Allahu laka! prepare a feast, though it be but a goat.— 
Bukhari . 

Moreover, it is related from Abu Huraira that Muhammad 
said, . 

The worst food is that of the walima to which the rich are 
invited and the poor left out. And the one who refuses an 
invitation has disobeyed Allah and His messenger.— Bukhari , 
Muslim . 3 

Final touches are given to the bride preparatory to her 
departure to her husband’s house. The details of these final 
preparations vary a great deal. Some brides 
Farewell are g- ven a handkerchief containing rice, 
which is to be scattered on the ground as she arrives at her 
new home. Others have their toes anointed with a mixture 
of milk and water—‘to keep them cool it is said. Money, 
which has been sent by the groom and then sewn in a piece 
of silk, is bound to the bride’s arm; this is to be undone and 
given to the poor on completing the journey. 


1 Sometimes this is eaten before the ceremony; in any case when 
the guests are many in number the meal is served in relays. ‘ Huge 
numbers have to be fed by the bride’s father and in some cases by 
the bridegroom’s also. It requires tact and an inexhaustible fund of 
patience to get these guests settled with amity and goodwill, for it 
often proves a prolific source of serious differences and quarrels.’— 
Fida Ali Khan, in loc. cit. 

* Pers. zarda : a sweet ‘pudding’, made of rice and saffron. 

* Heddya , IV, 91; Mishkdt , Ar. p. 277-8 (Matthews, IT. p. 104 f.); 
Goldsack, SMT. p. 169; Md. Ali, Rl. 629-30 ; Ta'lim, Bk. VI, p. 54. 
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And now that the time for parting has come the mother is 
often affected to a degree impossible to describe. Though 
as a rule great care has been taken in selecting the bride¬ 
groom, yet marriage ‘is a lottery, a fate, in the good mother’s 
calculations. Her darling child may be the favoured of 
Heaven for which she prays; she may be, however, the 
miserable wife of a licentious pluralist; nothing is certain, 
but she will strive to trust in God’s mere), that the event 
prove a happy one to her dearly-beloved girl.’ 1 

The girl, too, bursts into paroxysms of weeping, in fact all 
the women give way to tears. The father may le&d his 
daughter to her father-in-law and placing her hand in his, 
beg him in God’s name to be good to his child. If her’s is 
a village home, she is then placed in a closely-screened dooly 
that is to convey her to her new home, perhaps with small 
brothers squeezed in beside her to keep her company; if she 
is a town-dweller, cars or tongas are used. A procession is 
formed, headed by a band, plus the wedding presents, beds, 
bicycle, and so forth; though these things may have been sent 
ahead. 

Further ceremonies are performed on arrival at the bride¬ 
groom’s house. Oil is sometimes poured in the corners of 
the lintel posts on the floor. The bride receives khir , curds, 
in her hand and seven married women lick off a portion of it. 
Then there is the ceremony of ru-numa'i , or miinh dikha'i y 
‘showing the face’. The bride remains with face covered 
and the members of the bridegroom’s family pay a fee for 
being allowed to see her face. 2 

Tnese and many other customs, appropriate to the status 
and education of the bride, are observed. For some they 
amount to a joke; others attach religious significance to them, 

1 Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, op. cit. p. 203. 

2 cp. Glossary , I, p. 832. 
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but they are no part of Islam and are denounced by the 
learned as bida't , innovation. 1 

The day after the marriage some members of the bride’s 
party go to bring her back to her mother’s house for chauthl y 
‘fourth’, that is to say, the fourth and last day of the wedding 
ceremonies. Should her parents’ home be too far away a 
friend’s house, or one rented for the time being, is reckoned 
as the bride’s home for that one night. On this day the groom 
ventures into the women’s quarters and is subjected to bois¬ 
terous treatment; for instance, his sister-in-law strikes him 
with flowers and fruit. 2 Another joke played on the bride¬ 
groom at this time is to hide a bracelet in a dish containing 
sandalwood paste, lemons and vegetables, the bridal couple 
being urged to see who can get it out first. Should the bride 
be successful, the groom is made to say, 4 1 am your husband 
and your slave’; if he wins she makes a similar declaration. 
Whereas the bride is usually helped to win, should the 
bridegroom be successful the bride’s friends pelt him with 
sweetmeats and cakes, and smite him with flower-wands. 3 
This practice the mulla denounces as haram , for has not 
Allah declared that men are superior to women. 4 

The girl does not finally leave her parents’ home until 
after chauthi . If her home is not too far away she may be 
allowed to return there for the following four Fridays. Also 
during the first year she is permitted to visit her home at 
special seasons, such as Muharram, and for the whole of 
Ramadan, but this practice is denounced as ‘based on the 
superstition that Muharram is a month of weeping and 
Ramadan a month of hunger’, 5 

1 Ta'lim, Bk. VI, p. 46 f. 2 TaTim, Bk. VI, p. 48. 

3 Herklots, p. 83. 

4 Ta'lim, Bk. VI, p. 44; Maid ‘auraton ke sardar hain. 

6 Ta'lim, Bk. VI, p. 48. 
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Elsewhere, as, in the N-W.F. Province, it is the bride’s 
mother who visits her daughter for a few days after the marri¬ 
age and the bride makes infrequent visits in the first year to 
her old home. In this way the mother-in-law hopes that the 
bride’s heart * will be lifted up from her father’s home 
The practice is observed in some provinces of keeping 
the girl with the parents until she is considered fit to go to 
her husband’s house. At the conclusion 
4 " of that period the ceremony called rukhsati , 
departure, takes place. It is then that the girl goes for con¬ 
summation of the marriage. The present tendency is to 
abandon this custom, more especially since girls are being 
married at a later age. 1 In some districts the betrothal and 
nikah ceremonies are performed at the same time, in which 
event the rukhsati rejoicings take the place of the shadi 
festivities. 

1 A.C. Report , p, 97; also cp. Mishkat, Ar. p. 271 (Matthews, II. 
p. 87); Glossary , I p. 808. 
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The consensus of opinion among Muslims seems to be 
that no age limits have been fixed by Islam for the marriage 
of girls. 1 

For instance, with regard to the Qur’an. Muslim theologians 
giving evidence before the Age of Consent Committee 2 
declared that ‘there is no express provision in the Qur’an en¬ 
joining the celebration of marriage, or of the bringing about 
of consummation at any particular age. In short, the Qur’an 
is silent on these points ’. 3 Similarly with regard to the legal 
code of Islam, the head of the Lahore Ahmadi group has 
stated that,‘no particular age has been specified for marriage 
in the Islamic law ’. 4 

Nevertheless, it is usual for orthodox Muslims to claim 
that child-marriage, though not enjoined either in the Qur’an 
or the Traditions, is part of the very fabric 
Child-Marriage q £ Xslam; and they contend that the custom 

is sanctioned by the practice of Muhammad, who himself 

1 cp. ‘The Mohammadan law fixes no particular age when 
discretion should be presumed.’—Ameer Ali, Personal Lazv of 
Muhammadans , p. 216; Hughes, DI. p. 315; Levy, SI. I, 153. 

* This Committee was appointed by the Government of India, in 
1928, to examine the state of law relating to the age of consent. 

* cp. A. C. Report , p. 112, para 246. There is a verse in the 
Qur’an, however, which is sometimes cited in support of the 
marriage of minors, viz: ‘and such of your women as despair of 
menstruation—if ye doubt, then their term is three months; and such 
as have not menstruated, too’.—65: 4. 

4 Muhammad Ali, RI. p. 618. 
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married a child-wife and gave in marriage child-wives. This 
point of view was doubtless envisaged by one class of evidence 
placed before the Age of Consent Committee, namely, ‘it 
[early marriage] is permitted by the Muslim Law and is sanc¬ 
tioned by the practice of the Holy Prophet and other eminent 
personages.’ 1 

The ‘practice’ of the Prophet here referred to, in so far as 
it concerns his own marriage, has to do with his wife ‘A’isha, 
daughter of Abu Bakr. For evidence of her age at the time 
of her marriage we are dependent on certain traditions. 
There is, for example, a well-known and well-attested hadith> 
according to which ‘A’isha herself is related to have said: 
‘The Prophet married her when she was a girl, bint, of seven 
years. And she was taken to his house when she was a girl 
of nine years; and her playthings (went) with her. And he 
died and left her when she w 7 as a girl of eighteen years.’— 
Muslim . 2 Bukhari states, ‘The Prophet married ‘A’isha 
when she was six years old, and cohabited with her when she 
was nine, 3 Ibn Sa‘d, in the Tabaqat , quotes a statement from 
‘A’isha in precisely similar terms. 4 5 A modern Shi‘a apologist 
for Islam, the late Sayyid Ameer Ali, has recorded that ‘the 
child was only seven years of age ’ when Abu Bakr gave her 
in marriage to Muhammad; but ‘the manners of the country 
recognised such alliances’; he does not, however, state w T hat 
her age was at consummation of marriage. 6 

1 A.C. Report , p. 6, para 12 (a). 

2 cp. Mishkat, At. 270, 280 (Matthews, II. 85, 110); Goldsack, 
SMT p. 164 f. 

3 Bukhari, Ar. II. 771 (Urdu, III. 29). 

4 Kitdbu'l-Tabaqdtu'l-Kabir, VIII. p. 40. 

5 Ameer Ali, SI. p. 234. On the other hand, Maulana Md. Ali 

rejects the traditions cited above from Bukhari and Muslim, and 

claims that the report that she was nine at the time of her betrothal 
must be the correct one; and argues from this that she was 
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The following traditions were cited before the Age of 

Consent Committee to show that Muham- 

Puberty * 

mad, on occasion, expressed himself as in 

favour of marriages soon after, or before, puberty: 

A man who has a child should give him proper training and 
should marry him on reaching puberty. If the child was not 
married on reaching puberty and committed an immoral act, 
the father was to be blamed.— Ibn-i-Saied. and Ibn-i-Abbas. 1 

Virtuous is one whose daughter does not start menses at her 
father’s house. 2 


On the whole, however, the Committee declared themselves 
satisfied that the general trend of such traditions as were 
placed before them favoured post-puberty consummation. 3 

Another principle in the Islamic point of view alleged 
before the Committee was to the effect that the Qur’an 


Age of 
Discretion 


favours consummation of marriage after the 
parties have reached the age of discretion. 
The following passages were quoted as 


making this point ‘abundantly clear’. 


Marry from among women whom you like.—4: 3 . 4 
He created wives from amongst your own species, that ye 
may find peace and comfort w r ith them, and He engendered 
love between the couple.—30: 20. 


in her fifteenth year when married .—The Light , Lahore, 24 March, 
1934. This Ahmadi journal in Oct. 1933, answering a correspondent 
who had enquired w'hether Muhammad had set a good example 
in marrying ‘A’isha ‘at tender age’, replied, ‘He married her at 
the age of 14 and that is no tender age’. 

1 A.C. Report , p. 278. 

2 Imam Jafar-i-Sadiq in Vasi-us-Shia ; A.C. Report , in loc. cit. 

3 cp. A.C. Report , p. 112, para. 247. 

4 or as Rodwell and Palmer, ‘who seem good to you*. This oft- 
quoted verse continues, ‘two, or three or four; and if ye fear that ye 
shall not act equitably then only one’. 
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Your wives are like your clothes and you are like their 
clothing.—2; 183. 1 

A variant form of this principle has been advanced by 
Maulana Md. Ali. He says, 4 The Holy Qur’an does speak 
of an age of marriage which it identifies 
Majority w ^h the age of majority / and he quotes the 
following verse in confirmation: 

And test the orphans until they attain the age of marriage, 
ablaghu*l-ntkah : then if you find in them maturity of intellect, 
rushdan, make over to them their property, and do not 
consume it extravagantly and hastily, anticipating their attain¬ 
ing to full age.—4: 5. 

His comment is, ‘Thus it will be seen that the age of 
marriage and the age of maturity of intellect are identified 
with full age, or the age of majority’. 2 But such an inter¬ 
pretation has been rejected by others. 3 


1 This verse begins, ‘You are allowed to go into your wives on the 
night of the fast; they are a garment to you and ye are a garment 
unto them.'—(so Rodwell and Palmer); cp. A.C. Report, pp. 276, 
278. 

2 cp. RI. p. 618. But this same writer, in his English commen¬ 
tary, has translated ablcighu l-nikah as (until) ‘they attain puberty’, 
vide The Holy Qur'an, in loc. cit. 

3 In his evidence before the Age of Consent Committee, Maulvi 
Md. Yaqub declared emphatically that the verse under discussion 

‘has no bearing on the question of marriage; it relates only to the 
age at which orphans are to be entrusted with the management of 
their property. The conditional clause, viz: “If you find that they 
are capable of managing their own affairs/’ certainly indicates that 
the words “reach the age of marriage” do not signify the age of 
puberty, but they relate to the age of rushd, or capacity to manage 
one’s own affairs.’ He continues, ‘We find that Hazrat Abbas 
commenting upon this verse in the Ahkam-ul-Quran pointed out 
that it was possible (that) a man may have grown his beard and still 
he may not be considered to be capable of managing his affairs. 
Hulurn, and not Bulugh, is the word which has been used in the 
Qur’an generally to indicate puberty. It is, therefore, clear that no 
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Among the IJanafi Sunnis and the Shi‘as majority is 
assumed, in the case of both males and females, on attaining 
the age of fifteen, unless it is evident that puberty has been 
reached at an earlier age. 1 2 

The actual practice of Muslims regarding this matter is 


Actual Practice 
Of Muslims 


revealed by the state of things to which the 
figures of the last Census bear witness. 
Returns for the Muslim female population 


were given as follows : 2 



Total 

Married 

Widows 

Under 5 years 

... 6,222,712 

217,819 

6,305 

5-10 „ 

... 4,942,337 

977,464 

18,988 

10—15 „ 

... 4,271,030 

1,681,578 

33,484 

15—20 „ 

... 3,590,506 

3,035,044 

91,632 


It has been observed that ‘at the 1921 Census the ratio of 
Muslim wives under fifteen was only 4 per cent, lower than 
among Hindus, and has now become slightly higher, the 
increase being greatest, at least in some provinces, among 
wives under ten years old. 3 

The chief explanation given for such increase in the 
United Provinces was that it was due to the desire to forestall 
the Sarda Act, and doubtless the same state of things 
obtained in other provinces. 4 


age for marriage can be said to have been fixed or indicated by the 
verse quoted above.’— A. C. Report , p. 277, paras 11, 12. 

1 cp. Ameer Ali, PLM. p. 216; Hughes, DI . p. 315; cp. Hedaya, 
III, 483 (Grady, p. 530). 

2 Government of India Census , 1931. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that in this Census divorced women were returned as 
widows. 

8 Eleanor F. Rathbone, Child Marriage , pp. 47 and 61; cp. 
A . C. Report , p. 95. 

4 vide United Provinces Census , 1931, p. 310. It has been stated in 
reference to all communities in India that ‘From 1881 to 1921 there 
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Farther light on the actual practice of Muslims is to be 
found in the evidence of Muslim witnesses of Bengal before 
the Age of Consent Committee. Thus Hajee Ismail Chow- 
dhury, M.L.A., stated that ‘Among Muslims puberty is the 
only test, and consummation takes place irrespective of the 
age of the girl.* Again, Quazi Zahirul Haq, of Dacca, 
admitted that ‘girls are married at all ages, even at 2 and 3, 
among the lower class of Muslims; that immediately after 
puberty, which happens at 11 or 12, the girl is sent to the 
husband’s house; and that he is aware of girls who became 
mothers at 13 or 14’. He and the preceding witness both 
declared that they would firmly oppose all legislation in the 
matter, ‘as it interferes with the liberty granted by God’s 
law’. Another witness, Khan Bahadur K. A. Siddiqui, while 
urging that the present age of consent should be reduced 
to 11, stated that ‘cohabitation is not uncommon in lower 
classes before puberty and is considered essential by all, 
including the advanced section, soon after puberty’. He was 
‘ personally aware of four or five girls who had cohabitation at 
10 or 11 and became mothers’. Nevertheless, he also was 
strongly opposed to any legislation that would fix the age of 
marriage. All these witnesses represented the orthodox section 
of the community. The Muslim Deputy Magistrate of 
Mymensingh, himself in favour of progressive reform, stated 
that ‘ cultivating and labouring classes marry their girls dur¬ 
ing childhood to persons who are fit to be their fathers, with 
the result that abnormal consummation invariably takes place’. 
Similarly, the Muslim Chairman of the Noakhali Municipality 

has been a decrease of those married under 15 years. The decrease 
had become an increase in 1931. The number of males married 
under 15 has risen by 51 per cent and the females by 26 per cent, 
since 1921. This is due to marriages which took place during the 
six months interval between the passing and the coming into 
operation of the Sarda Act . . . a passing phase .*—Our Cause, p. 77. 
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stated that ‘except in cases of husbands who are highly edu¬ 
cated and are of advanced ideas generally, a husband would 
have cohabitation with his married wife since the time of mar¬ 
riage, irrespective of the consideration whether the girl had 
attained puberty or not \ 1 

In Sind, on the other hand, Muslim child-marriage is very 
rare, and early marriage not very common. Infant marriages 
are more prevalent among Muslims who live in Hindu areas, 
such as the Bombay Presidency, than among the Muslims of 
Sind. 2 This last observation gives point to the remark of 
the Census Superintendent: ‘ It is also probable that through 
close association with their Hindu neighbours they [the 
Muslims] are gradually assimilating more and more the social 
customs of the major community.* 3 

From Census Reports it is clear that the practice of child- 
marriage is most prevalent in Bengal, and ‘least prevalent in 
the N.-W. Frontier Province \ 4 This statement about Bengal 
receives confirmation in the 1931 Census for that province: 

It is amongst Muslims that the marriage of girls at early 
ages is most prevalent. Thus by the time a Muslim girl 
reaches the age of 5-10, i.e. at the average age of 7$, or rather 
older, she is already married in 32 out of 100 cases. 5 


1 A. C. Report, pp. 68-71. 

2 Bombay Census, 1931. 

3 Govt. India Census, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, p. 230. 

4 cp. Census , 1921, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 179-280; also A. C. Report , 
p. 70. 

5 Bengal Census, 1931, p. 219. Tn 1911, 6 out of every 1,000 girls 
among Hindus were in a married state below the age of 5 as against 
8 in 1921. Among Muslims 4 out of every 1,000 were in a married 
state in 1911 as against 9 in 1921. Taking the age-limit, 5 to 10, it is 
found that among Hindus, 126 per 1,000 were in a married state in 
1911 as against 91 in 1921, and among Muslims 11 were found 
married in the former year as against 64 in the latter.’— A. C. Report , 

p. 66. 
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The Sarda Act 


It would appear that until quite recently some educated 
Muslims have not been acquainted with the actual state of 
things in their community, for at the All-Asia Women’s 
Conference,in 1930, a Muslim lady stated that ‘in Islam . . . 
there was no child-marriage’. 1 Moreover, an English journal 
of the more progressive party in India, after commenting on 
child-marriage in Hindu society, put the rhetorical question, 
‘Is this evil found in Muslim society?’ and made answer, 
‘Not one per cent Muslim homes can be shown where 
child-marriage is practised’. 2 * * * 

The Child-Marriage Restraint Act of 1929—commonly 
referred to as the Sarda Act—was passed by the Central 
Legislative Assembly in September, 1929, 
and became law on 1st April, 1930. It 
represents a legislative attempt to deal with this problem of 
child-marriage. The chief provisions of the Act are: 

1. To make child-marriage, that is, marriage of a male 
under 18 years of age, or a female under 14 years of age a 
penal offence punishable with simple Imprisonment, or with 
a fine, or with both. 

2. Cognizance of the offence of child-marriage can be 
taken only upon complaint made within one year of the 
solemnization of the marriage. 

3. The court has power to require the complainant to 
execute a bond for a sum not exceeding Rs. 100 as security 
for the payment of any compensation which the complainant 
may be directed to pay: and if such security is not paid 
within a reasonable time the complaint may be dismissed. 8 


1 All-Asia Women's Conference Report , 1930, p. 42. 

2 The Light , 24 January, 1931. 

8 The Provision of this Act, known as Act No. XIX of 1929, 

requiring a deposit of Rs. 100 from the complainant, is supposed to 

be a hindrance to persons intending to put the law into motion 
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While the provisions of the Bill were under discussion 
the Age of Consent Committee were pursuing their enquiries 
so that the views of Muslim witnesses 
Muslim Reaction exam j nec j by Committee indicate the 

reaction of members of that community to the new proposals. 
Their evidence may be ranged under three classes.— 

Those who held that early marriage is no evil whatever; 
that it is permitted by Muslim law and sanctioned by the 
practice of the Prophet Muhammad and other eminent per¬ 
sonages; and that any legislation fixing a minimum age would 
be an interference with Islam. 

Those who held that though early marriage is to a certain 
extent an evil, it is not such a great evil as to justify any 
interference on the part of Government. 

Those who held early marriage to be a positive evil, and 
thought that a bold step by legislation was necessary. These 
did not agree with the maulawis and *ulama who think that 
marriage legislation or raising the age of consent would be an 
interference with the principles and teachings of Islam. 1 

The whole subject is one that vitally concerns women, and 
the few educated Muslim ladies have already shown that they 
are strongly averse to early marriage by endorsing the resolu¬ 
tions passed by the All-India Women’s Conference con¬ 
cerning the Sarda Act. The intelligentsia generally welcome 
the measure as one of paramount importance to society. 
On the other hand the majority of Muslim women have not 
yet even heard of the Act, but the few poorer Muslim 
mothers who have been informed of it are heard to speak of 
the advantages thus lost of marrying off their daughters, and so 
obtaining relief from the cost of their maintenance. Others 
speak of the difficulty of keeping young girls at home till the 
age of 14 — a very serious problem indeed when so many 

against the persons who infringe the law. cp. Bombay Census, 1931, 
Part I, p. 173. (This deposit is not now obligatory.) 


1 cp. A. C. Report, p. 6 f. 
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of the mothers have but one or two rooms. Even so, most of 
those who hear of it do approve of the new age limit. 

The reaction to the Act in Bengal is noteworthy. In the 
report of the last Census it was stated that ‘Mass opinion 
was against the bill in Bengal. . . . Parents apprehended 
that they would have their daughters longer on their hands 
and would no longer be able to get them married before 
there was any chance of them getting into trouble. They 
would have to be kept out of mischief, and education, as a 
means of securing this, increased expense. Others feared that 
the postponement of marriage would accentuate the diffi¬ 
culties in finding matches for their daughters. It was feared 
that an element of personal attraction would be introduced 
which would make it increasingly difficult to dispose of 
unattractive girls. Actually there was a great rush to get 
children married before the Act came into force/ 1 

The last remark leads to a further consideration, namely, 
the resultant working of the Act. 

It is a well-known fact that, particularly 
The Working amon g Muslims, the immediate result of 
the knowledge that an Act was about to be 
passed prohibiting child-marriage, was the celebration, before 
it was given effect to, of a very large number of child- 
marriages which would otherwise have been performed later. 
For instance, within three days of the passing of the Act, ‘a 
congregation of some 12,000 Muslims were assembled at the 
Jama Masjid in Delhi, to witness the marriage of a boy of 
thirteen to a girl of nine, and the District Magistrate was 
then petitioned to prosecute all concerned. Similar marriages 
were celebrated by Muslims in Multan/ 2 No prosecution 
appears to have followed. 

1 Bengal Census , 1931, p. 202. 

2 Govt. India Census , 1931, Vol. I, Part I, p. 232. 
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From Bihar and Orissa it was reported that the Act was 
educative and acted as a check on the more advanced classes, 
but ‘the majority of mofussil people are quite in the dark 
about the provisions of the Sarda Act’. 1 It was recorded in 
the Bombay Census that, ‘Large sections of the people 
continue to perform child-marriages, and prosecutions are 
not lodged unless there is a disagreement between the parties, 
or an uplift organization takes action \ 2 

At the All-India Women’s Conference in Karachi, 1935, it 
was stated that ‘since the Child-Marriage Prevention Act 
applied only to marriages performed in British India, hun¬ 
dreds of such marriages were performed in foreign or Indian 
States to escape punishment \ Moreover, the following 
Resolution was passed: 


(a) The All-India Women’s Conference urges the members 
of the Legislative Assembly to amend the Child-Marriage 
Restraint Act in such a manner as to empower every First 
Class Stipendiary Magistrate in British India to issue injunc¬ 
tions for stopping child-marriages and also to make provision 
for the care and custody of the child-bride or bridegroom on 
the lines of the provisions of the Children’s Act. 

(ft) We appeal to all foreign authorities and Indian States, 
where the Sarda Act does not apply, not to furnish any facilities 
for child-marriage in their areas. 3 


The demand in the above resolution was met, in part, in 
April 1938, by an Act further to amend the Child-Marriage 
Restraint Act, 1939, which was passed by 
the Indian Legislature. This Act enables an 
injunction to be issued when a child- 
marriage is contemplated, with imprisonment for disobe¬ 
dience, and allows courts to proceed on their own motion 


Amendment of 
the Act 


1 Quoted by Rathbone, op. cit. p. 64. 

2 Bombay Census, Part I, p. 173. 

8 All-India Women's Conference Report, 1934-5, p. 101. 
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when breaches occur or are about to occur; and gives 
reformers a little more latitude in other directions. Under 
this Act the Court is not required to ask for a security of 
Rs. 100, though it may require the complainant to execute 
a bond for a sum not exceeding that amount. 1 

One provision in the original form of the amendment, 
requiring the husband of a child-wife to arrange separate 
custody and maintenance for her and for the non-consumma¬ 
tion of marriage until she reach the legal age, was finally 
deleted. 

It is interesting to note that during the discussion on this 
amendment some conservative Muslim members took excep¬ 
tion to any attempt to interfere, by legislation, with the 
sanctions of their religion and gave notice that a Bill would 
be introduced to exempt Muslims from the application of 
the Act. 

But the Central Legislature's ability to stop child-marriages 
by making laws is, and must be for a considerable time, 
limited. It is not by legislation alone that deeply-rooted 
practices of long standing will be eradicated. An Act of this 
nature must stand or fall by the amount of support it receives 
from the people. It is just here that a great task awaits 
women’s organizations and social reformers, but in the nature 
of things it must be an uphill task and a long one. 


1 cp. Act XIX of 1938. 
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Customs with regard to betrothal show considerable varia¬ 
tion in different parts of India, so that it is impossible to 
generalize. Moreover, rites that had a vogue two or three 
generations ago, and that are still observed in some localities, 
are unknown in more progressive circles. Frequently these 
differences in practice are to be accounted for by the degree 
of education, wealth and position of families and groups, or 
to peculiarities of the tribe, means of livelihood, and relig¬ 
ious sect of the parents of the bridegroom. 

The terms in common use among Indian Muslims for the 
ceremony of betrothal are, tnangni , saga’t , kurma’i and tiisbat ; 
all but the last, a Persian word common in urban areas, being 
Hindi terms; a fact affording further interesting proof of the 
influence of local Hindu customs on Islam in India. 1 In 
some circles the negotiations which precede the actual 
betrothal, are called sawal , ‘request’, or paigham (paiyam ) 
‘deputation’, and may take place a considerable time before 
the betrothal. 2 

The initiative in this matter almost invariably comes from 
the boy’s side, but in rural areas among Muslims converted 
from Hinduism the usual Hindu practice is followed, and 
negotiations are frequently opened by the girl’s people. 3 

In selecting a bride certain rulings must be borne in mind 
because Islamic law, following the precise injunctions of the 


1 cp. Glossary , I. p. 803. 

2 Khitba is also used of a proposal; cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 618. 

* Glossary , I, p. 804. 
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Selecting the Qur’an, imposes certain restrictions on the 

Bride:Muslim right of a person belonging to one sex to 
Law enter into marital relations with a person 
of the opposite sex. 1 

Prohibited The Qur’an has quite a long list of 
Degrees 2 ‘ prohibited degrees ’, namely: 

Do not marry women your fathers married,—except bygones 
—for it is abominable and hateful, and an evil way; unlawful 
for you are your mothers, and your daughters, and your 
sisters, and your paternal aunts and maternal aunts, and your 
brother’s daughters, and your sister’s daughters, and your 
foster mothers, and your foster sisters, and your wives’ 
mothers, and your step daughters who are your wards, bom. 
of your wives to whom ye have gone in; but if ye have not 
gone in unto them, then it is no crime in you; and the lawful 
spouses of your sons from your own loins, and that ye form a 
connexion between two sisters—except bygones—verily, God 
is forgiving, merciful; and married women, save such as your 
right hands possess—God’s Book against you!—but lawful for 
you is all besides this.—4: 26-27 (trans. Palmer). 

These prohibitions have been classified in the main under 
three heads, as arising from consanguinity, affinity, and- 
fosterage. 3 

‘Consanguinity’ includes mother, grandmother, sister, etc. 4 

‘Affinity’ includes mother-in-law, step-grandmother, 
daughter-in-law, step-granddaughter, etc. 

As regards ‘fosterage’, a man cannot marry his foster 
mother, nor foster sister, unless the foster brother and sister 
were nursed by the same mother at intervals widely 

1 Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 329. 

2 Levy, SI. I, pp. 148 ff., remarks that ‘It was in this matter that 
Muhammad’s most drastic change in established practice was 
brought about’. 

3 Heddya , I. 76-80 (Grady, 27-29); Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 70. 

4 cp. R. Smith, KM. pp. 195 ff., who points out that while the 
Jews allowed marriage with a niece, Muhammad forbids it. 
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separated. But a man may marry the mother of his foster 
sister, or the foster mother of his sister. 

Further, a man may not marry his wife’s sister during his 
wife’s lifetime, unless he divorce the latter; nor may a man 
married to a free-woman marry a slave. But a man wedded 
to a slave may marry a free-woman. 1 

The Qur’an forbids unions between Muslims and idolators: 

Wed not with idolatrous women until they 

dolators and believe, for surely a believing handmaid is 

4 Possessors of “ 

better than an idolatrous woman, even though 
Scriptures she please you _ 2 . 220 . 

On the other hand, it permits marriage with women of the 
‘ possessors of scriptures ’. 

Lawful for you today are . . . chaste women of those who 
believe, and chaste women of those to whom the Book has been 
given before you.—5: 7. 

That is to say, a Muslim man can contract a lawful 
marriage with a woman belonging to any of the ‘revealed’ 
faiths, usually interpreted to be Judaism and Christianity. 2 
Among the Shi‘as, however, there is some difference of 
opinion; some of the Akhbaris think that only a mu? a 
marriage can be contracted with a non-Muslim woman. 3 

But the Ahmadis seek to give far wider scope to the ‘per¬ 
mission’ contained in the verse cited, as will be seen from 
opinions expressed in their press in answer to questions put 
forward by Muslim readers. 

Q. Can a Muslim male marry ( a ) Hindu, ( b ) Buddhist, 

1 Heddya , I. 84, 86 (Grady, 30); cp. Subhan, Islam , p. 110. 

8 A marriage between a Muslim and Christian woman must, in 
British India, be solemnized by a Registrar appointed under the 
Christian Marriage Act, XV of 1872. See Wilson, AML . p. 113; also 
Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 74. 

8 cp. Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 72. 
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(c) Parsee, ( d) Brahmo, (e) Arya Samajist girl, without her 
being converted into Islam ? 1 

A. Only such of them who are not polytheists. Among the 
Hindus, a Muslim may take an Arya Samajist or Brahmo girl 
in marriage—not a Sanatanist girl; for Sanatanists believe in 
idol-worship. Among the Christians, a Muslim must not 
marry a Roman Catholic girt; for in that sect they worship 
Jesus and Mary as deities. 

Q. Please support your suggestion that Muslim young 
men can marry Hindu and Brahmo girls, by verses from the 
Koran ? 

A . * This day it has been made lawful to you to marry chaste 
women who belong to the People of the Book before you.*— 
(Qur’an 5: 7). 

Q. How are Hindus the People of the Book ? 

A. For this refer to Koranic authority, 

‘ There have not been a people but a Warner was sent 
unto them’.—35: 22. 

And 

‘Every people hath had an apostle.’—10: 48. 

In face of this no Muslim can refuse the Hindus the right 
to have been gifted with divine guidance. And they claim a 
divine origin for their scriptures, the Vedas. Under the above 
Quranic ruling they cannot but be regarded as ‘People of the 
Book* and inter-marriage with Hindu girls is therefore not 
unlawful. 2 

But in the event of a marriage being solemnized in England 
between a Muslim domiciled in India and a Christian woman, 
the union cannot be dissolved either in England or in India 
at the instance of the husband. 3 

1 The Light, March, 1936. 

2 The Light , 8 March, 1939. 

3 Wilson, AML. p. 113. Some years ago an Indian Muslim in 
England appealed in the Divisional Court against a Registrar of 
Marriages who had refused to grant a license enabling him to marry 
a second wife on the ground that he had divorced his first wife, an 
English lady, according to Muslim law. The Registrar had refused 
on the ground that the Muslim Law of divorce was not legal in 
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Restricted On contrary, a Muslim woman may 
Choice for marry no man who does not profess the 
Women Muhammadan faith: 

O ye who believe! when there come believing women who 
have fled, then try them: God knows their faith. If ye know 
them to be believers do not send them back to misbelievers; 
they are not lawful to them, nor are the men lawful for these. 
—60: 10. 

Political considerations explain this differentiation between 
the case of a Muslim man and a Muslim woman. 1 It is 
feared that if a Muslim woman were allowed to marry a 
Christian or a Jew she might be converted to the faith of her 
husband; contrariwise, there would be small likelihood of a 
husband adopting the faith of his Christian or Jewish wife. 2 

The Ahmadiyya section of the community, in characteristic 
vein, gives other reasons why a Muslim cannot marry a non- 
Muslim : 

Under Islam, woman enjoys more rights. A Christian girl 
coming into a Muslim home becomes elevated in her human 
dignity and rights. A Muslim girl going into a Christian 
home loses her elevation; for according to Christianity, woman 
is the cause of all evil and thus impure and unclean, having 
no individuality of her own and meant only to serve and obey 
man. (Whereas) In Islam woman is as good as man. A 
Christian woman merges her identity in that of her husband, 
losing her very name and adopting that of her husband. In 
Islam she retains her separate identity. In Christianity 
woman cannot own or inherit property; in Islam she can. In 
Christianity, she must pledge at her very wedding that she 

England. The Solicitor-General pointed out that if the claim of the 
applicant were allowed he could contract a series of marriages with 
English girls—marry a girl one day and divorce her the next, and 
continue the practice without infringing the law. 

1 cp. Ameer Ali, SHB . p. 72. 

* cp.-Abdur Rahim, MJ, p. 329. 
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must * serve and obey’ her husband. This is virtually 
slavery, [mc.] 1 

A further stipulation in regard to the selection of the bride 
has to do with kafci'at, equality, since 
Equality Muhammad is reported to have said: 

Take ye care that none contract women in marriage but 
their proper guardians, and that they be not so contracted but 
with their equals. 2 ~ 

But this condition of equality is only insisted upon with 
regard to the husband; it need not apply to the wife. 3 The 
Hedaya explaining this principle says: 

The desirable ends of marriage, such as cohabitation, society, 
and friendship, cannot be completely enjoyed excepting by 
persons who are each other’s equal; (e.g.) a woman of high 
rank and family would abhor society and cohabitation with a 
mean man. (And yet) it is not necessary that the wife be the 
equal of the husband, since men are not degraded by cohabita¬ 
tion with women who are their inferiors. 4 

‘Equality* is determined by due consideration. of the 
following points: lineage, character, property, profession, and 
status (whether free man or slave). 5 It is interesting to note 
that some modern writers add the further qualification of 
education. 6 

Muslim Law adds an important caveat: 

If a woman should match herself to a man who is her 
inferior, her guardians have a right to separate them, so as to 
remove the dishonour they might otherwise sustain by it. 7 


1 cp. The Light , Feb. 1931; April, 1933; and Jan. 1939. 

2 Hedaya I. 110 (Grady, 40), 

3 cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 333. 

4 Hedaya , in loc. cit. 

5 cp. Hedaya , in loc. cit. pp. Ill ff; Klein, RI. p. 188; Subhan, 
Islam, p. 106 f. 

6 cp. Abdur Rahim, My. p. 333. 

7 Hedaya, in loc. cit. 
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But ‘under Shi‘a law, social inequality is no ground for 
cancellation * of such a marriage; indeed, the Privy Council 
in a certain case ruled that a woman after majority can marry 
whom she pleases, despite family opposition. 1 

The business of arranging a suitable marriage for their 
daughters often proves a source of real anxiety to Muslim 
parents, since so much of the future happi¬ 
ness of their girls depends on a right choice. 
What Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, an English¬ 
woman, found to be customary a hundred years ago might 
well serve as a general description of the present situation: 


Choosing the 
Bride 


The engagement is made by the parents of both parties, the 
young couple being passive subjects to the parental arrange¬ 
ment, for their benefit as they are assured. The young lady, 
from her rigid seclusion, has no prior attachment, and she is 
educated to be ‘obedient to her husband’. She is taught from 
her earliest youth to look forward to such match as her kind 
parents may think proper to provide for her; and, therefore, 
can have no objection to accepting the husband selected for 
her by them. The parents, loving their daughter, and aware 
of the responsibility resting on them, are cautious in selecting 
for their girls suitable husbands, according to their particular 
view of the eligibility of the suitor. 2 

This is still true in many cases and yet a responsible 
Muslim gentleman stated recently in the public press that 

The conditions obtaining among Indian Muslims regarding 
the choice in the matter of matrimonial alliances are anything 
but satisfactory. A choice is made because the person con¬ 
cerned belongs to a particular clan or has a measure of wealth. 
No regard is paid to his or her physical fitness or other 
standards of equality. Parents exercise this right without con¬ 
sulting the wishes of their sons and daughters. 3 


1 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 99. 

2 op. cit. p. 180 f. 

* C. and M. Gazette , 3 Jan., 1936. 
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The search for a suitable match is begun early and even 
educated people consider it as soon as the girl is fifteen and 
try to get her married before she is twenty; for if a girl is 
over twenty and not even betrothed, people imagine that 
there must be something wrong with her. 

Sometimes, however, there is no choice whatever, especially 
in areas where the custom of exchange in marriage prevails, 
as in parts of the Panjab. In such cases only by giving, by 
way of exchange, a girl (say, a daughter) in marriage to a 
man of his prospective bride’s family, can a man procure a 
wife. 1 In special cases, people resort to advertisement in the 
newspapers. 2 

Nowadays, the educated younger members of the com¬ 
munity, when personally concerned in the negotiations, are 
expressing their desire to have a say in the 
matter. The opportunity to do so, how¬ 
ever, is for most Muslim girls impossible or very limited, 
since they are in parda\ nevertheless, in the case of marriages 
of first cousins—a common occurrence—the girl 3 and her 
husband have, in many cases, met each other in childhood, 
before the girl took to parda. A progressive Muslim paper 
says: 


Personal Choice 


1 C. and M. Gazette , 15 Dec., 1937; cp. A-I. Women's Conference 
Report , 1934-5, p. 93. 

2 cp. * Wanted: A suitable match for a young, healthy, educated 
Muslim boy of a very respectable family. Has a wife already, without 
any male issue. Possesses a lump sum of fortune. The girl must be 
educated, handsome, refined, well-accomplished in household affairs, 
and of a Hanafi sect.’— The Comrade (Delhi), 1926. 

‘Wanted: Match for a highly educated Muslim girl. Men of 
respectable family, good social standing, in Government service or 
otherwise well fixed up in life should correspond with X.* —C. and M+ 
Gazette , 16 April, 1939. 

3 The bint ‘amm t see above, p. 24. 
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Man and wife are selected by the parents and guardians 
very often without the consultation of their children and 
wards. Some people, in spite of their education and religious 
fervour, think it a shameful deed to ask the opinion of the 
concerned youngsters; others feel that as parents they are 
privileged to tie their children as they like best. But we are 
living in a changing world. The new generations have started 
taking their affairs in their own hands. 1 

That the customary method of negotiating for marriage, 
without consulting the parties directly involved, leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired is made clear by communications to the 
press. Thus one writes: 

I am not in favour of frequent mixing of the sexes . . . 
similarly I am totally against ‘love-marriages’ . . . but if the 
intending couples are allowed the opportunity to exchange 
their views before marriage, either through personal interviews 
or by correspondence, I think it would help a great deal in 
making their future pleasant. . . . ‘Can anyone solve this 
mystery?’ is the suppressed echo of every young male and 
female heart; and whoever takes an interest in the matter 
would certainly be doing a duty to the Muslim society. 2 

The caution expressed in this letter occurs again in an 
answer published in the same journal to a question put by a 
correspondent: ‘Is it objectionable for a Muslim to fall in 
love with an unmarried girl?’ The editor replied, 

The blind love of the sort in vogue in modern society—more 


1 The Light, 8 Dec., 1938. 

2 The Light , 16 July, 1934. Writing on 24 Nov., 1939 to The 
Statesman (Delhi) on this subject an educated Muslim declared, ‘I 
have come to the conclusion that only courtship can solve the marriage 
problem in our community’. Commenting on the lack of opportunity 
given to bride and bridegroom alike to express any opinion in the 
matter, he says, ‘ If either wished to interfere in the choice of their 
life-long companion, society compels them not to utter a word. . . . 
That is why constant family struggles make the life of both husband 
and wife a nuisance to them.’ 
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appropriately known as infatuation—has no place in IslSm. 
A Muslim is one who has all his impulses well under control. 
He may by all means love, but not the sort of love which runs 
riot and installs the beloved as an object of worship. The 
Qur’an has used a most moderate word, {aba, 1 i.e. a girl must 
be just ‘pleasing’ to a man; she must not run away with his 
heart; for a Muslim’s heart is meant to be a tabernacle of 
God, and not the play-ground of the fleeting beauties of 
‘butterflies’. 

Another correspondent to this journal quoted as follows 
from The Islamic Review , for July, 1935: 2 ‘Yet it must not 
be supposed that the future couple have no say at all in the 
matter, for Islam allows them to see each other in the 
presence of relatives before they finally give their respective 
consents for the union’; and then enquired of the editor, 
‘Orthodox Muslims to whom the above was quoted vs an 
authority called it entirely un-Islamic. Could you very 
kindly quote some good authority from the Holy Koran in 
full justification of the above?’ In this case also Sura 4: 3 
was cited, ‘Marry such women as may be to your liking’; the 
editor adding, ‘Liking presupposes seeing. Unless the 
would-be couple should see each other, how can they like or 
dislike each other?’ 3 

1 This word is quoted from 4: 3 ma tdba lakum, i.e. (marry) ‘such 
as seem good to you’. 

8 The Islamic Review and The Light are both published by the 
Ahmadiyya Community, Lahore. 

8 The Light, 16 September, 1935. cp. Ques. ‘ Can would-be-spouses 
meet each other in order lo see, test and determine their beauty, 
character, etc.? This question is of universal importance; for the 
consequences arising out of the folly of not allowing the would-be 
spouses to meet each other are indeed terrible. For how often have 
we heard that the wedded-life of so many couples has been wrecked, 
upon their discovering how they have been deceived, in that decrepit, 
lame, blind or deaf persons have been married to them.* Ans. ‘The 
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There is both precedent and sanction to be found in the 
Traditions for this contention that the girl should be seen by 
the prospective bridegroom himself, before 
Traditions betrothal; for example, it is related from 
Jabir, and endorsed by Abu Da’ud that Muhammad said: 

‘When one of you makes a proposal of marriage to a woman 
then, if he can, he should look,at what attracts him to marry 
her, and then act.’ 1 In the same section it is related from Abu 
Huraira and endorsed by Muslim that a man came to 
Muhammad and said, ‘I intend to marry a woman of the 
An§ar*. Muhammad said, ‘Then look at her; because in the 
eyes of the An$ar there is a defect*. Again Muhammad is 
reported to have said to one Mughaira bin Shu‘ba, who had 
demanded a woman in marriage, ‘Did you see her ?’ On the 
man’s replying ‘No’, Muhammad said, ‘Then look at her, for 
that is the best for arousing love between the two of you.’— 
Ahmad , Tirmidhi . Nasa’i, Ibn Majah, and Ddriml.' 1 


Far from this being considered a condition of marriage, 
however, both Abu Hanlfa and Shafi‘I declare it to be unlaw¬ 
ful, while Malik holds it lawful only if the woman permits it. 
And indeed in India generally the satisfaction desired is 
usually secured through female relatives. 3 

There is no uniformity in the employment of an inter¬ 
mediary for the negotiations. Nowadays among the educated 
it is usual for the betrothal to be arranged 
by parents or friends; for instance, the 
mother and sisters of the prospective bride¬ 
groom will visit the bride’s family and see and report on the 


The Inter¬ 
mediary 4 


would-be-spouses are recommended in Islam to see and talk to each 
other. But this would be done before some of their adult near 
relations.’ 

1 cp. Mishkat y Ar. 268 (Matthews, II, 81). 

2 Mishkdty Ar. 269 (Matthews, II, 81); Goldsack, SMT. p. 164. 

8 cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 617. 

4 mashshata (Pers.) or bichauliya (Hindi), a match-maker; Glossary , 
I, p. 803. 


8 
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bride to be. In many Muslim castes it is the custom to seek 
the bride in the immediate circle, and parents, with much 
advice from grandparents and relatives, make the choice. 
Frequently it is a family affair, as when cousins are married, 
and then an intermediary is not always necessary. 

Neverthless, intermediaries are still in much demand and 
the go-between chosen may be an elderly kinswoman of the 
boy; or the barber’s wife is instructed to find out about the 
girl. To facilitate access to the inner apartments of her home 
such women may adopt various disguises, posing for instance 
as sellers of cloth. 1 Parents are very cautious in receiving 
these intermediaries as they do not care to have their daughter 
seen by women-visitors who are not related to the family. 
The reason for this is lest an adverse report get about, making 
marriage for their girls difficult. 

The age of a girl is often stated to be less than it really is; 
and if a plain girl has a pretty sister the woman-relative 
carrying on the negotiations for the boy’s people may be 
introduced to the pretty sister, and when the definite offer 
of marriage is made the boy will be told that the girl that 
was seen is engaged but that he may have her sister! 
Occasionally at the last moment the plain one may be 
substituted for the pretty girl who has been the object of 
negotiation, and then of course it is too late to stop the 
marriage ceremonies. 2 The long-standing custom of employ¬ 
ing the barber as an intermediary still obtains, but since as a 
class barbers have proved unreliable, they are less popular 
than formerly; even so, by going to the village of the boy 
or girl this agent can generally glean much information 
about the family, and this is of more immediate importance 
to the parents concerned. 

1 Glossary , I, p. 805; cp. Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, op. cit. p. 186 f. 

1 Sec above, p. 112, n. 3. 
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Finally, when the intermediary is able to report that a 
certain family has a daughter who would be a desirable 
partner, the parents of the boy make further enquiries 
amongst their own relatives and friends. If the alliance is 
deemed desirable a proposal of marriage is made, but even 
when the purpose of the girl’s parents is to accept the offer 
an evasive answer will sometimes be given, until it is advanced 
four or five times. Meanwhile the boy’s kinswomen begin 
visiting the girl’s family taking with them presents, and at 
length the offer of marriage is accepted. But a refusal is 
attended by no such ambiguity, and may be abrupt. 

Protests, however, are still made by the orthodox against 
the lengths to which the modern practice in this matter goes; 
one such records that when Hadrat ‘All sought the hand 
of Fatima, Muhammad, acting on the command of God, 
accepted his request; ‘therefore in mangni , verbal request and 
verbal answer is sufficient. All other rubbish in vogue today 
is contrary to sunnat' x 

The mangni ceremonies vary not only in provinces, but 
according to the Muslim castes, of washer- 

Ceremonies men > weavers, etc., and also according to 
the education and wealth of the families. 

In some villages in the Panjab, the panchayat (which 
usually includes the village mulla and the barber) meets 
together and a few rupees are sent to the bride. In other 
villages, for example in Bengal, the girl’s father enquires what 
clothes, jewellery, etc., will be given to the girl, and how many 
people are to be invited to the marriage; similarly the boy’s 
father asks what money, furniture, brass utensils, and so forth, 
will be provided. When the mahr is for a very large sum or 
the husband is a wealthy old man it is customary for the 
amount of dower to be agreed upon at the mangni . 


1 Ta'lim , Bk. VI, p. 52. 
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In city areas, among the educated, when a betrothal is 
announced an invitation may be sent to the boy’s family. It 
is not necessary that he himself should come, but he usually 
accompanies the men and womenfolk of the house. On this 
occasion the boy must give the bride-elect a ring, a hand¬ 
kerchief, and huge quantities of sweets—anything from two 
to five maunds. Sometimes a necklace, saris and shoes are 
brought, but these are considered extras. 1 

There is another custom that sometimes follows the betro¬ 
thal. The boy’s friends and relatives are given milk to drink 
and his mother, having drunk some, will put a sum of 
money, varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 51, in the empty cup as a 
present for the servants. When the drinking ceremony is 
over the girl comes into the women’s quarters bedecked in 
new clothes, and then the prospective mother-in-law, or u 
sister of the boy, will give her the ring and any other presents. 
All present partake of tea and ice-cream, etc., after which the 
boy’s people return home. 

The boy meanwhile receives nishani , or a token, such as an 
engagement ring, or handkerchief; as well as other presents 
—a watch, tie-set, perhaps a suit of clothes. 2 Moreover, 
presents of saris and so forth, must be given to his mother and 
sister. Other Muslims send these gifts to the house of the 
bride and bridegroom respectively by the hand of the barber 
who receives a shukrana , or present of sugar candy, dates, 
sweets, cash gifts or a ring, according to the means of the 


1 ‘ On the day appointed a number of male and female relatives of 
the bridegroom go in procession to the house of the bride’s parents 
with ornaments. . . . These, after an exchange of compliments in the 
form of practical jokes, are presented to the bride, the most interesting 
feature of the ceremony being the putting of a gold or silver ring on 
the bride’s finger.’—Fida Ali Khan, in loc. cit. 

8 cp. Maulana Hafiz Athr Fa‘li, Bihishtl Zezvar , Bk. VI, p. 22. 
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two families. 1 The gift sent by the girl's people often takes 
the form of cash, but the boy’s father merely takes from it 
a few rupees which he distributes among his servants and 
returns the remainder. 2 

Another ceremony has to do with placing some sweets in 
the lap of the girl. This is done by the future father-in-law 
of the girl or her legal guardian, who, along with the sweets 
and fruit, places a rupee, riip darshan ka rupaiya , in her hand. 3 
Among the fruit placed in the girl’s lap is a coconut. This 
is taken and broken, and the qismat of the girl is declared to 
be good or bad according to the fresh or stale condition of 
the fruit. 4 

At these mangni ceremonies women are engaged as drum- 
beaters and singers. 5 But these and numerous other cere¬ 
monies are viewed by the orthodox leaders as bid f at y and as 
such are severely condemned. 

Until the wedding takes place, on every *Id and Shab-i - 
Barat it is customary for the boy’s parents to send the girl 
some presents—clothes, uncooked food and, if they can 
afford it, some ornaments also, and presents in return are 
usually made by the girl’s people. 8 

Meanwhile there is no special ceremony between the 
young people, and should they have had a glimpse of each 
other in the past, the privilege is not repeated, though in 
these days very modern couples may correspond through the 
post. Generally speaking even the progressive Ahmadis 
observe these restrictions, though their leaders claim that 
subsequent to betrothal and before marriage the parties are 
permitted to study each other still further, * so that if there 

1 Bihishti Zewar , Bk. VI, 22. 2 Ta'lim , Bk. VI, 35. 

3 Bihishti Zewar , Bk. VI, 22. This ceremony usually takes place 

just after the bride has entered her husband’s house. 

4 Ta'lim, Bk. VI, 36. 5 Ta'Rm, Bk. VI, 35. 

6 Glossary , I, p. 806. 
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be anything undesirable in the union the engagement may be 
broken off by either party \ 2 

Following mangni the ceremony of nikah is prompt or 
deferred according to whether consummation is considered 
desirable immediately following the mangni or not. In accord¬ 
ance with long-standing practice the girl often continues to 
reside with her parents till she is considered fit to go to her 
husband’s home, or till such time as is convenient to both 
parties. In many cases the nikah ceremony itself is performed 
but that of the shadi or rukh§ati is deferred to a later date. In 
some districts, such as Western Panjab, there is a tendency 
to perform the mangni and nikah ceremonies at the same time; 
in others, nikah may take place two months or even two years 
after mangni. But in cases where the betrothal is made in con¬ 
sideration of a cash payment, 2 as is done among the Pathans, 
the nikah is performed simultaneously with the mangni. 

1 cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 618. 

8 The Shi'as of certain districts are said to have resolved to 
discourage the selling of daughters, or other females in the family, 
in marriage, and have issued a fatwa declaring that persons using 
money so gained for the expenses of pilgrimage shall be socially and 
religiously boycotted. 
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CONSENT 

Provided that the contracting parties have attained their 
majority, there is general agreement that the man can consent 
to marriage without the approval of his father or guardian. 
In the case of the woman there is some difference of opinion. 

This difference, however, does not extend to divorced 
women or widows, who are termed thayyiba'} for the Qur'an 
say3 of divorced wives: ‘Hinder them not from marrying 
their husbands when they have agreed among themselves in 
an honourable way', 2: 232; 1 2 * 4 * * * and of widows it says, Tf they 
themselves go away, then no blame shall attach to you for 
any disposition they may make of themselves in a fair way', 
2: 241. 8 The inference usually drawn from these verses is 
that when the thayyiba herself is satisfied, there must be no 
interference on the part of the guardian. A tradition, 
approved by Muslim serves to confirm this; * Al-ayyim 
has greater right to dispose of herself than her wall.’* 

1 lit. a woman who has become separated from her husband, by 
death or divorce.—Lane. Any woman not a virgin. 

2 Contrary to the usual interpretation Palmer, in loc. cit. implies 
that marriage with fresh husbands is intended. 

8 Authorization for the re-marriage of widows is found in this 
verse. Even so, among some Muslim castes, such as the Jats, Rajputs 
and Pathans, there are those of superior social status who depiecate 
the re-marriage of widows. Formerly the Sayyids did so, but now 
the idea is gaining favour among them. 

4 cp. Mishkat , Ar. 270 (Matthews, II, 85); al-ayyim, lit. a woman 

having no husband, whether a virgin or not, or whether previously 

married or not.—Lane. Md. Ali takes al-ayyim to be ‘the widow 

and the divorced women’, cp. RI. p. 633. 
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Another tradition, attributed to Abu Huraira, declares that 
Muhammad said, * Al-ayyim shall not be married until she be 
consulted*. 1 

Now the point at which difference of opinion emerges is 
as to whether this right applies to virgins also. Those who 
contend that it does not, quote the Quranic injunction, ‘And 
do not give believing women in marriage to idolaters until 
they believe’, 2: 220; arguing that the words are addressed 
to ‘guardians’. But the context does not appear to limit the 
reference to such. 2 * There is a tradition, however, that might 
seem to support this view; it is attributed to ‘A’isha and 
vouched for by Ahmad , Tirmidju , Abu Da'ud , Ibn Majah , 
and Al-Darimi. 

Every woman who marries without the consent of her guar¬ 
dian, her marriage is null and void, her marriage is null and 
void, her marriage is null and void. 8 

The Imams Malik and Shafi‘I both uphold this view, con¬ 
tending that while the marriage of an adult virgin is not 
strictly valid unless her consent to it is 
obtained, yet she cannot contract herself in 
marriage without the intervention of her legally authorized 
guardian, whom she deputes as her representative. 4 And it 
has been claimed that Bukhari himself inclines to this view, 
for at the heading of one of his chapters are the words: 

‘ Who says that there is no marriage except with the consent 
of a guardian’; though he states elsewhere: ‘The father or 
any other guardian cannot give in marriage a virgin, or one 
who has b^en married before, without her consent.’ 5 

1 Mishkat , Ar. 270 (Matthews, II, 85); Goldsack, SMT. p. 164. 

* cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 632. 

8 fanikahha bdtil, fanikahha bdfily fanikahha bafil.—Mishkat , Ar. 270 
(Matthews, II. 86); Goldsack, SMT. p. 165; Hughes, DI. p. 314. 

4 cp. Hedaya , I. 96 (Grady, 34); Hughes, DI. p. 316. 

8 Bukhari, Ar. II. 769 f. (Urdu, III. 28 f); cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 631. 
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On the other hand the interpretation of the law by the 
lianafl school—and it is this law that obtains in most parts 
of India—maintains that the virgin also has this right. 

A woman who is an adult and of sound mind, may be 
married by virtue of her own consent, although the contract 
may not have been made or acceded to by her guardian; and 
this, whether she be a virgin or a fhayyiba. 1 

The Shi'a ruling is equally explicit, namely, ‘ In the marriage 
of a discreet female, rashida , “one who is adult ”, no guardian 
is required’. 2 

Generally speaking, however, the view taken is that no 
marriage contract may be said to be complete unless the con¬ 
tracting parties, male and female, understand its nature and 
mutually consent to it. If then the two parties agree to bind 
themselves, and both have the capacity to do so, no doubt 
remains as to the validity of the marriage. Even so, allow¬ 
ance is made for the ‘ natural bashfulness * of a virgin and her 
inexperience of affairs as compared with a widow or a 
divorced woman; consequently in practice her choice of a 
husband is subject to the scrutiny of a father or guardian, 
who usually settles the terms and guards her from being 
victimized by the unscrupulous. 3 ‘ But as the contract, after 
all, depends on her consent and not on the consent of the 
guardian . . . her will must ultimately prevail, and the 
opinion of Imam Abu Hanlfa is more in accordance with the 
essentials of marriage as expressed in the Qur’an’. 4 

The above reference to the natural modesty of the girl has 

1 Hedaya , I. 95 (Grady, 34); cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ . p. 330f. who 
discusses the matter in the light of such a woman’s right to dispose 
of her property; vide Md. Ali, RI. pp. 631,633; Hughes, DI. p. 315. 

8 Md. Ali, RI. p. 631; cp. Hughes, DI. p. 315. 

8 Hedaya , I. p. 95 f. (Grady, 34); Hughes, DI. p. 315; Md. Ali, 
RI. p. 633. 

4 Md. Ali, RI. p. 633. 
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its bearing on the mode of consent. It is recorded in the 

„ _ Traditions that when Muhammad said, ‘A 

Mode of Consent . . , tl , . ,* .. , ' 

virgin shall not be married until her consent 

be asked*, his companions enquired, ‘O Apostle of God, how 

shall her permission (be understood)?* He replied, ‘That she 

keep silence*. Moreover, ‘A’isha is reported to have queried 

(If) ‘A maiden is too shy to speak*, and received from 

Muhammad the reply, ‘Her silence is her consent'. 1 

This mode of consent is enlarged upon in the Hedaya : 
‘If she smile or remain silent,this is a compliance; because 
the Prophet has said: “If she be silent it signifies assent**; 
and her assent is rather to be supposed, as she is ashamed to 
testify her desire; and laughter is a still more certain token 
of assent than silence*. 2 

But whereas silence is taken to be consent in the case ot a 
virgin whose father or guardian has expressed his permission, 
silence cannot be accepted as implying consent in the case of 
a woman not a virgin. Her compliance must be expressed 
by her in person. 3 The Hedaya is explicit, 

1 Mishkdt , Ar. p. 270 (Matthews, II, 85); Goldsack, SMT. p. 164. 

a Hedaya , I, 97 (Grady, 35); cp. Hughes, DL p. 314 (‘a smile or a 
laugh ’). 

The act of giving her consent during the marriage ceremony may 
be a great occasion for the happy bride, and many extract from it the 
maximum amount of fun by simulating excessive modesty. On one 
occasion, as soon as the waktl arrived for the legal palaver, the bride 
was so completely covered that no portion of her person was visible. 
When the old man put to her the customary questions she would do 
nothing but veep. Unlike others—shameless creatures!— she would 
not give her consent too readily. Only after an interminable period, 
during which she pretended to faint and was repeatedly prodded by 
the women, did she emit a bashful monosyllable of assent. It must 
be admitted, on the other hand, that some brides are morose, sad, 
tearful and silent. 

* Wilson, AML. p. 101. 
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It is necessary that her compliance be particularly expressed 
in words, such as: ‘I consent to it’—not merely because 
Muhammad has said that a thayyiba must be consulted, but 
because such a woman ‘ has not the same pretence to silence 
or shyness as a virgin, and consequently the silent signs . . . 
are not sufficient indications of her assent to the proposed 
alliance*. 1 


Such verbal assent is likewise required of an adult virgin, 
if a marriage be proposed by any other than her guardians, 
because ‘her silence or laughter are not sufficient, until she 
shall from her lips pronounce an explicit compliance*. 2 

The repeated reference above to the girl’s need, or other¬ 
wise, of a guardian’s consent in the matter of a marriage 
Guardianship contract, calls for the remark that the law 
for Purpose of has something to say about the propinquity 
Marriage G f t h e relatives authorized to act in this 
way. Thus, the Hanafls entrust the office to the paternal 
kindred in order of succession, then of the mother, the sister 
and the relatives on the mother’s side. This in their opinion 
being the policy of the law. The Shafi‘is and the Malikis 
entirely exclude the female relations from the wilayat , 
guardianship, and confine the office to men only. 3 

Muslim law, moreover, takes cognizance of the marriage 


Marriage of 
Minors 


of minors, both boys and girls, provided 
that such marriage is authorized by the 
legally recognized guardian. Thus we read 


in the Hedaya : 


The marriage of a boy or girl under age, by the authority 
of their paternal kindred, is lawful, whether the girl be a 
virgin or not, the Prophet having declared, ‘ marriage is com¬ 
mitted to the paternal kindred ’. 


1 1 Hedaya, 1, 98 (Grady, 35). 2 Hedaya , 1, 97 (Grady, 35). 

3 Hedaya , I, 100 and 107; Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 331 f.; Subhan, 
Islam , p. 102. 
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This is the view of the HanafI school. But the Malikis 
recognize such marriage only when the guardian is a father; 
while the Shafi‘is, again, permit the grandfather also to exer¬ 
cise the right. 1 

Lest the minor girl be in any way 
The Option of .... , . . . . « 

Puberty 2 victimized by a marriage thus contracted 

before she has any right of her own, 
Muslim law provides her with a safeguard when she reaches 
puberty. 3 But such marriage is irrevocably fixed, or in other 
words this option does not exist, in cases where the contract¬ 
ing guardian was the father or father’s father, because the law 
assumes that * determination of parents in this matter cannot 
be suspected to originate in sinister motives’. 4 * Nevertheless 
among the Hanafls, ‘the accepted view seems to be that if 
the father was not a man of proper judgment and was of 
reckless character and married his minor daughter to a man 
of immoral habits it [the marriage] is liable to be set aside’. 6 
The contract, however, holds good if the marriage has been 
arranged with an ‘equal’, that is with one in all respects 
‘suitable’. 


In all other cases the contract is subject to ratification by 
the exercise of this option by the boy or girl on attaining 
puberty. It is further enjoined that ‘the option must be 
exercised by the female immediately on the appearance of 
the physical signs of puberty, or at least on her being made 
aware of the contract after reaching puberty; otherwise she 


1 Heddya, I, 100 (Grady, 36). 2 khivaru'l-buluzh. 

8 Heddya . I, 103 (Grady, 37); cp. Wilson, AML. p. 94 f.; Abdur 

Rahim, MJ. p. 331; Ameer Ali, SHB. pp. 77 ff. 

4 Heddya, I, 102 (Grady, 37); cp. Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 331. The 

law presumes ‘that they must have acted in the best interests of 
the minor’. 

6 Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 332; cp. Muslim Home, by Her Highness 
the Begam of Bhopal, p. 13. 
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loses it altogether. But the male retains his option until he 
has ratified the contract \ 1 

The above has been the ruling of Muslim law hitherto, 
but in 1939 an Act was passed by the Indian Legislature 2 
entitling a Muslim woman to obtain a decree for the dissolu¬ 
tion of her marriage on the ground that 

she, having been given in marriage by her father or other 
guardian before she attained the age of fifteen years, repudiated 
the marriage before attaining the age of eighteen years: pro¬ 
vided that the marriage has not been consummated. 3 

When we turn to a consideration of the actual practice in 
vogue today we find, notwithstanding the 

Present-day t jj e0I y 0 f Islamic law, that in different 
families and grades of society there is a great 
divergence in modes of procedure. 

For instance, in Delhi and other towns there is a custom 
of pre-natal betrothal, called thikri ki mang , according to 
which if a girl is born, the boy’s mother drops a rupee into 
the baby-girl’s bath, or mixes sugar candy into the ghutti , a 
mild aperient given to her, in token of the betrothal contract 
thus ratified. 4 Indeed the All-India Women’s Conference 
has protested against gross abuse now being practised among 
the Muslims of Baluchistan, where customs such as the follow¬ 
ing are in vogue: Bhajai (giving the wife of a deceased 
person to his heirs); khun-beha (the forcible removal of 

1 Wilson, AML. p. 95; cp. Hedaya , I, 104 f. (Grady, 37). 

2 The Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act , VIII of 1939, Sec. 2 (vii). 

3 In arguing for the inclusion of this clause it was said, ‘a girl of 
10 or 12 given in marriage to an old man of 60, will not be able to 
get a divorce under this present Bill. She must be given this liberty, 
but it is only a power given to the girl after it has been taken away 
from her father. This is merely a transfer of power and not against 
the spirit of Islamic Law.’—L. A. Debates , Vol. I, No. 6, p. 631. 

4 Glossary , I, p. 804. 
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the sisters and daughters of a murderer by the aggrieved 
party); tavadula (interchange of children in marriage before 
they are born); dukhtar-firoshi (selling of daughters by 
marriage). 1 

But in many homes the girls of the family look forward to 
their marriage knowing that great love and care and thought 
have been given to the choice of a suitable partner, and they 
implicitly trust their parents and give their consent accord¬ 
ingly. Yet in numerous cases the parents of the girl have 
small choice in the matter, especially if they have limited 
means or none at all. Elderly suitors claim little or no 
dowry, so that in a community where marriage is taken for 
granted and the unmarried woman is looked upon as one to be 
pitied or worse—for aspersions may be cast on the character 
of a girl should she still be unmarried at twenty—parents 
are apt to make the best out of a hard bargain and contract 
‘unequal’ marriages, in which avarice may have no place 
whatsoever. Not without cause did the Panjab Provincial 
Muslim Women’s League recently adopt the resolution that 

Marriages which take no notice of the ages of the couple 
should be discouraged. 2 

And though, legally, Muslim girls certainly have the right 
to refuse consent to the marriage arranged for them, yet 
circumstances make it almost impossible for them to take 
advantage of this privilege, because by so doing a girl would 
be considered to have disgraced her family and such action 
would injure her future prospects and perhaps those of her 

1 Report , 1934-5, p. 93. 

2 Quoted by The Light , 8 May, 1937. Yet an educated young lady of 
the Qadiani group, aged 21 and otherwise holding progressive views, 
recently justified her marriage with a venerable old Muslim of 60 by 
saying, ‘I am following the example set by ‘Alisha, the Prophet’s 
youngest wife. An old husband is best fitted as a teacher, guide 
and guardian ’.—The Statesman t 31 August, 1940. 
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sisters. Apart from which the girl is usually quite young, 
inexperienced, and in par da, and therefore must accept what 
she is told of the stranger she is about to marry. Custom 
likewise is opposed to allowing girls to express their opinion 
on a proposal of marriage. 

Nevertheless, occasionally one hears of an educated woman 
who gives vent to her protest against the system whereby 
guardians contract marriages for girls without their consent. 
One such wrote: 

I was married when I was a mere child, not more than ten 
years of age, and my bridegroom was a mail of fifty, quite 
ignorant and utterly illiterate. My consent was never taken, 
rathei, I, in spite of the Indian custom of brides being silent, 
flatly refused to give my hands to him. But alas! not the 
slightest heed was paid to me. I was married and with the 
old —, older than my father himself. . . . My husband was 
not satisfied by me nor he satisfied me, yet for fashion's sake 
he kept many concubines. Recently again he has married a 
girl of my age. I now believe he would make the number 
complete. Besides, what justification has he to accord me 
harsh treatment. Woe to and curse (to) the parents who sell 
their daughters for wealth and pride. I like not to remain 
with him any longer. ... I even damn the religion which 
justifies such an insult toward feminine folk. 1 

We quote from another letter by ‘A Muslim woman* in 
which she asked Muslim readers of the journal these 
questions: 

What is marriage ? Why (do) they give in marriage their 
daughters highhandedly, without even their consent? Is their 
religion so arid and heartless, or is it their own degradedness? 
I am a woman. I loved one devotedly who deserves a true 
love, and he also did in return, but through the baseness of 
society or religion (I cannot say) I am now married to a person 


1 The .Epiphany, Calcutta, 1925, quoted in The Moslem World , 
1929, p. 28. 
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whom I do not love at all. . . . I expressed my unwillingness, 
but to no effect. 1 

That young girls are, in fact, practically denied the right 
to exercise their option is confirmed by letters written to 
the press by Muslim young men. Here are some statements 
that have appeared: 

A Muslim wedding cannot be solemnized unless a deputa¬ 
tion sent into the house to interview the purdah-nashin bride 
returns and reports to the QadI the so-called consent of the 
bride to wed her groom. Every Muslim knows that the whole 
ceremony is a farce; that the ‘ yes ’ of the bride has no meaning, 
and that it is given as a matter of course. She has had no 
choice in the matter. She has not even set her eyes on the 
man of her destiny, She must say ‘yes’ or be an outcast for 
ever. Poor girl! 2 

Another wrote as follows to a Muslim journal: 

I wish to point out that the present way of obtaining a girl’s 
consent at the time of marriage is not what Islam intended. 
The idea of eliciting an independent and candid opinion from 
an inexperienced girl about a stranger, whom she has never 
seen, about whom she has heard nothing, and of whose 
character and temperament she has no knowledge, is more or 
less ridiculous. As a matter of fact the girls think it their duty 
to succumb to the wishes of their parents howsoever formid¬ 
able the consequences may be. It is very seldom that a girl 
disagrees to a marriage arranged by her guardian. 3 

In the light of these facts it is interesting to note that a 
few Muslim women have remained unmarried; some indeed 
have refused their consent to marriage, and now, after 
receiving a good education, hold posts under Government. 
But the number of these is very small. So, too, there are a 
few young women, daughters of enlightened parents, who are 


1 The Epiphany , Calcutta, 1918, quoted in News and Notes , June, 
1918, p. 8. 

8 The Statesman , 18 March, 1936. 

3 The Light , 16 July, 1934. 
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continuing their education while still residing at home. All 
these would probably be termed ‘modern’. 1 


1 The 1931 Census figures for Muslim women between the ages of 
15-25 give some idea of the present actual facts: 

Ages Married Unmarried 

15-20 years ... 3,035,044 ... 463,830 

20-25 „ ... 3,414,188 ' ... 180,174 
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MAHR 1 

It has already been remarked that practically down to the 
time of Muhammad mahr meant the ‘purchase price’ paid by 
the suitor to the wall of the bride, whereas sadaq was a present 
given by the suitor to the girl herself. The one practice 
inevitably influenced the other, for shortly before Muham¬ 
mad’s time part of the mahr also appears to have been given 
to the bride. 2 Under Islam the earlier distinction disappeared > 
or rather by the amalgamation of the two the term mahr came 
to have more of the original meaning of saddq\ at any rate > 
in the reforms introduced by Muhammad mahr was made the 
wife’s property, 3 and in accordance with the injunction of the 
Qur’an this became the prevailing custom. 4 Moreover, the 
Qur’an no longer retains the conception of the wife as 
‘purchased’, or of the mahr as her ‘price’, but the gift is by 
way of a reward, ‘a legitimate compensation which the woman 
has to claim in all cases’. 5 6 

1 A nuptial gift, made to, or for, the bride.—Lane. Heb. mohar > 
‘the purchase price of a wife’. The word ‘dowry’, as commonly 
used is, therefore, not exactly synonymous, cp. Wilson, AML . p. 52. 

2 cp. Encyc. Islam , III, 137, art. Mahr. 

3 cp. Levy, SI. I, pp. 137, 163. 

4 It is a < iirious fact, however, that the term mahr is nowhere used 
in the Qur’an, though it is common in the Traditions. The Quranic 
terms are (1) ajr, lit. recompense, reward; cp. 4: 28, 29; 5:7; 60; 10; 

(2) saduqa, a nuptial gift; used once, 4:3; (3) the verb farada , to 
appoint a definite portion, e.g. farida t 2: 237-8. For other terms 
vide Klein, RI. p. 188. 

6 cp. Encyc. Islam , in loc. cit. 
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The Qur’An 


The Qur’an makes a number of stipula¬ 
tions regarding this nuptial gift, for example: 


It must be given nihlatan , ‘freely’, that is as a free gift.—4: 3. 

It is obligatory: ‘such of them as ye have enjoyed [with 
whom you have cohabited] give them their ujur [rewards] 
faridan , as a lawful due.’—4: 28. 

It must be given even to slave-girls.—4: 29. 

And to non-Muslim wives, ‘those who have received the 
Scriptures’.—5: 7. 1 

The Qur’an makes it equally clear that the mahr becomes 
the property of the wife and remains hers in the event of her 
husband subsequently divorcing her, after cohabitation; ‘And 
if ye be desirous to exchange one wife for another, and have 
given one of them [say] a talent, make no deduction from it.’— 
4: 24. Maulana Muhammad Ali explains that ‘one wife in 
place of another’ signifies the divorcing of the first wife and 
marrying another . 2 

Should the husband divorce his wife before cohabitation he 
must leave half of the mahr with her.—2: 238. 

Moreover, the wife has full right to dispose of the mahr as 
she likes: thus, the Qur’an sanctions the remission of it by 
the wife to her husband: ‘ and if they of themselves give up to 
you a portion of it, then eat it with enjoyment’.—4: 3. 3 


Further, the Traditions make it quite clear that the mahr 
is an essential part of the marriage contract; necessary even 

Traditions f° r ^ ver ^ °f t ^ ie marriage. Accord¬ 

ing to Bukhari the payment of mahr, even 
though a modest amount, is necessary. 4 Also, according to 
‘Uqba bin ‘Amir, Muhammad said, ‘ The most essential of the 
conditions which you observe is that which makes lawful to 
you a woman’s ‘awrat [pudendum].' — Bukhari , Muslim. 5 The 


1 cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 621 f. 

2 Holy Qur’an, in loc. cit, n. 557; cp. Encyc. Islam , in loc. cit. 

3 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 122. 

4 Bukhari, Ar. II, 773 (Urdu, III, 32); Md. Ali, RI. p. 623. 

5 cp. Mishkat, Ar. 271 (Matthews, II, 87). 
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woman may refuse to allow consummation of the marriage 
before a part of the mahr is given. 1 

This is quite in accord with the books of fiqh where 
marriage is represented as a contract and the mahr, or sadaq , 
an essential element in it which the bride¬ 
groom pledges himself to give to the bride; 
in other words, without a mahr a marriage is null. 2 

Nevertheless reference to the mahr need not be made in 
the marriage contract. For instance, Ameer Ali states: 


The settlement of a dower is an essential condition in a 
marriage, but the validity of the marriage does not depend upon 
its express mention , so that where no dower is settled at the 
time of the contract, that fact does not affect its validity. 3 


There are two kinds of mahr : mahr musamma , ‘ named’ or 
‘definite’ mahr , the amount of which is precisely stated *n 
the contract; and mahr mithl, where no 
express mention of it is made in the con¬ 
tract and the bride is given mahr appropriate 
to the status of women of her social rank. 4 

The mahr again is usually divided into two portions: mahr 
mu'ajjal, ‘prompt’ (lit. that which is hastened), and mahr 


Two Kinds of 
Mahr 


1 cp. Encyc. Islam , in loc. cit. 

2 cp. Encyc . Islam , in loc. cit; Levy, SI. I, p. 161. 

8 SHB. p. 84 (the italics are his); cp. Hughes, DI. art. Marriage , 
p. 314; Hedaya , I, 122 (Grady, 44). 

4 SHB . p. 85; Abdur Rahim MJ,p. 334; Encyc. Islam , III, p. 138; 
Md. Ali, RI. p. 623; Hedaya , I, 131,148. 

According to Shi‘a law the ‘proper dower * to be awarded by the 
Court, when none has been stipulated in the marriage-contract, must 
not exceed 500 dirhams. It is also required that the same limit must 
be observed if by the terms of the contract the amount of mahr is to 
be fixed by the bride at her discretion, cp. Wilson, AML. pp. 117, 
440. The word dirham (from the Greek drachma) is the term used in 
the Traditions. Its approximate value now would be about Rs. 2-8-0; 
vide Wilson, op. cit. p. 117. 
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mu'ajjal , ‘delayed', ‘deferred’. 1 In India it is customary 
to fix half the dower as prompt, and the remaining portion 
as deferred; ‘but the parties are entitled to make any other 
stipulation they choose.’ 2 

Sunni law follows the Quranic injunction that if a marriage 
is dissolved before consummation 3 the wife becomes entitled 
to half the mahr. Under Shi‘a law, however, there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion; some lawyers agree with the above, while 
others hold that the wife, in such circumstances, is entitled 
only to a present. 4 In any case, on the consummation of 
marriage the wife’s right to the mahr becomes complete. 5 

In regard to the gift very wide latitude is permitted, for 

the Qur’an furnishes no details on the point. Consequently 

any amount may be settled. Not only so; 
Amount of Mahr . 

after marriage the amount previously settled 

may be increased or decreased by the mutual consent of 

husband and wife, according to the Quranic statement: 

There is no crime in you about what ye agree between you 
min ba'di'l-faridati , after what is appointed of nuptial gift. 
—4: 28. 

There is a tradition containing the caveat: 

Beware! make not large settlements upon women; because 
if great settlements were the cause of greatness in the world 
and motives of righteousness near God, surely it would be 
most proper for the Prophet of God to make them .—Ibn 
Majah , Al-Darimi . 6 

1 cp. SHB. p. 85; Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 335. 

2 cp. Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 85 f.; Herklots, p. 75; Wilson, AML. 
120 f. 

8 Or, as legally expressed, before khalivatu’l-$ahih. valid retirement, 
i.e. when the parties have been together under circumstances which 
may validly give rise to the inference of consummation, cp. Ameer 
AH, SHB. p. 86; Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 334 f Hedaya, I, 124. 

4 Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 86. 5 cp. Abdur Rahim, My. p 334 f. 

6 Mishhaty Ar. 227 (Matthews, II, 102); cp. Herklots, p. 75. 
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Muhammad himself is said to have paid varying amounts 
to his wives, as much as four thousand dirhams on one 
occasion. 1 But according to a tradition recorded by Muslim 
and credited to ‘A’isha, the usual sum settled on his wives 
was five hundred dirhams each, 2 though another tradition 
states that the mahr given to Umm Salma was ten dirhams , 
together with a number of household necessities. 3 Yet another 
tradition records that Muhammad asked a prospective bride, 
4 Are you pleased to give yourself and your property for a 
pair of shoes?’ and on her consenting he gave her in mar¬ 
riage.— Tirmidhi. Again Muhammad is reported to have 
stated: ‘Whoever gives as a sadaq to his wife two handfuls 
of flour or dates has made her lawful to him’.— Abu Daiid . 4 
The lowest amount demanded by Muhammad was ‘a ring of 
iron’, and when a certain individual could not produce even 
that but confessed to possessing a portion of the Qur’an, 
Muhammad accepted it as the mahr and told the man to 
teach it to his wife. — Bukhari , Muslim . 5 

Accordingly the sharVat also does not lay down any 
maximum or minimum for the amount of the mahr , though 
limitations were introduced by the various legal schools. 6 

In some parts of India shighar , or marriage by exchange, 
is practised. 7 According to this a man marries the sister or 
daughter of another and in exchange gives his own sister or 
daughter, and by so doing avoids paying mahr. Some 

1 cp. Mishkdt, Ar. 277 (Matthews, II, 103, incorrectly translates 

‘four hundred’); cp, Wilson, AML. p. 118. 

3 Mishk it, Ar. 277 (Matthews, II, 101); cp. Levy, SI. I, p. 162, n. 2. 

3 quoted in Bihishti Zeivar, Bk. VI, p. 51. The tradition is unreli¬ 
able; cp. Levy, SI. p. 162, n. 2. 

4 Mishkdt , Ar. 277 (Matthews, II, 102); Levy, SI. I, p. 166. 

ft Mishkdt, Ar. 277 (Matthews, II, 101); Goldsack, SMT. p. 168. 

6 cp. Encyc. Islam, in loc. cit; Hedaya, I, 122 f. 

7 See above, pp. 18 and 110; cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 625. 
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authorities declare this to be blamable but not absolutely 
unlawful; they consider the right of cohabitation itself to be 
the mahr given by both contracting parties. 1 Muhammad 
expressly prohibited such a marriage. 2 

Customs connected with the institution of mahr vary con¬ 
siderably in different parts of the country. In some cases 
the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
Prevalent Prac- arran g e t ] ie amoun t Q f the gift between 

themselves; in others, the bride s guardian 
is sent for by the person acting as a qadi and asked, 
before the marriage, to fix the amount. If the sum is large 
a bond tor the amount stipulated may be executed. But in 
most instances the sum is agreed upon during the wedding 
ceremony. Here in India both the shari 1 a t or ‘lawful’, mahr 
and the riwaji , or ‘customary’, mahr are recognized. The 
latter may range from Rs. 100 to many thousands, while the 
shari'a Muhammadi in the Panjab is reckoned at Rs. 32-6-0. 
But in other provinces the amount varies. 

As already stated, mahr is legally necessary in any marriage 
contract and even the poorest of men will give a new sari ; 
others will promise Rs. 15, Rs. 21 or Rs. 99. In the case of those 
who promise a small amount, half of it may be given at the 
time in the form of ornaments, household untensils and 
clothes, the remaining portion being regarded as ‘deferred’. 

Among the better educated we find a Muslim publicist 
making the admission that ‘ mahr is treated simply as a check 
upon the husband’s power of divorce, and very high and 
extravagant sums are sometimes specified as mahr\ He 
quite rightly adds, ‘ This practice is foreign to the spirit of 
the institution, as laid down by Islam; for mahr is an amount 
which should be handed over to the wife at marriage or as 

1 Klein, RI. p. 189. 

2 cp. Bukhari. Ar. II, 766 (Urdu, III, 23); Levy, SI. I, p. 150. 
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early afterwards as possible; and if this rule were kept in 
view, extravagant tnahr would disappear of itself.* 1 

It is a well-known fact that the parents of a girl often ask 
as large an amount as possible—as much as Rs. 50,000, some¬ 
times land or house-property—expressly to prevent their 
daughter from being divorced; and conservative opinion 
generally is opposed to legislative restrictions on this point. 
For instance, some years ago, when opinions were collected 
regarding the advisability of allowing courts to reduce 
excessive mahr , it was reported that ‘all classes of Muham¬ 
madans unanimously condemned the proposal \ 2 Nevertheless, 
in the district of Oudh, in the United Provinces, the following 
enactment is in force: 

Where the amount of dower stipulated ... is excessive 
with reference to the means of the husband, the entire sum 
provided in the contract shall not be awarded in any suit by 
decree in favour of the plaintiff. 8 

Muslim youths, however, are beginning to speak out 
against what they call ‘ the pernicious dower custom among 
the Moslems*. Says one: 

I find that the marriages of Mohammedans, in almost every 
part of the country, are contracted on an excessive amount of 
dower, usually Rs. 40,000, which the husband promises to pay 
his wife. No doubt this promise is a mere farce in general, 
and the husband never intends to pay it; but why should this 
farce be played at all? So far as religion is concerned, a man 
who contracts marriage without intention of paying the dower, 
does not contract marriage at all. ... If a woman gives her¬ 
self to a man for the sake of money, surely she does not 
contract marriage, and does not deserve the title of wife, but 
something else. The difference between a wife and a concubine 
is simply this, that while the former has regard for love, the 

1 Md. Ali, RI. p. 624 f. cp. Herklots, p. 75. 

* cp. E. A. H. Blunt, Census Report , U.P . 1901, p. 120. 

8 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 119. 
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latter has consideration for money ... a decent Moslem 
youth who does not want to pay a dower, or even make a false 
promise of paying, does not get a wife at all, while an 
oxagenarian [sic.] wealthy man can get a girl of 15 or 16 for 
his wife. 1 

Nevertheless, modern apologists for Islam, mostly men, 
frequently call attention to the fact that Muslim women are 
privileged in the matter of dower rights. Granted; but in a 
situation where the woman can be divorced at the mere 
caprice of her husband that 4 right* is but justice. Occasion¬ 
ally this 4 privilege * is stressed by Muslim women themselves; 
thus a married woman writes: 

The dowry system is a very wise provision for the weak¬ 
ness of women . . . and it can readily be imagined how great 
an influence the Muslim woman may yield over her husband 
by timely pressure in claiming payment of the ‘prompt* [half 
of the] dowry . . . No ‘presents’ are counted towards the 
payment of the dowry . . . Indeed, nothing may be included 
beyond what has been expressly declared, and women are 
clever enough to avoid the mention of the word. If the man 
injudiciously happens to mention it, his wife flatly refuses to 
accept the present, and the matter is at an end, the man bow¬ 
ing to the whims and fancies of his wife, the debt of dowry for 
ever hanging round his neck. . . . One of the deterring 
forces against divorce in India is this same dowry system. 2 

Earlier in the same article this writer gives the reason for 
the last assertion; it is that sometimes the amount of the 
stipulated mahr is so inordinate that it is impossible for the 
man to pay the amount even with all the savings of a life¬ 
time. 3 But obviously the safeguard here implied is only 

1 The Moslem. World , 1924, p. 417 (quoted from The Epiphany , 
Calcutta). 

2 Mrs. Anwar-ud-Din, in an art. ‘The Influence of Islam on the 
Indian women,* The Islamic Review , Nov.-Dee. 1936, pp. 439, 441. 

8 ‘a sum out of all proportion to the means of the husband, as is 

the custom in India/—Abdur Rahim, MJ . p. 333. 
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assured to the few whose promised mahr is large and whose 
husbands are rich enough to pay. A divorced woman with 
means can be independent. In the case of the poor woman, 
whose mahr is small and who knows that ‘the Muslim law 
gives to the man unrestricted right to divorce his wife with¬ 
out giving the reason’, the mahr affords no safeguard or 
assurance of provision; as a matter of fact the very poor 
know little about the mahr. 

It will be readily understood that while women are thus 
theoretically protected by the provision of the law, in practice 
a vast number suffer by default. The general 
Mahr custom in India appears to be to leave 
even the ‘ prompt ’ mahr unpaid, 1 the wife 
reserving to herself the right to call for it if occasion 
demands. As a matter of fact the question of payment is not 
usually raised until the woman is divorced. 

Some men do pay the full mahr to the divorced wife, as 
indeed they are enjoined to do, but others never contemplate 
paying it. The most common reasons for the non-payment of 
mahr to divorced women are, the inability of the husband to 
collect the sum of money promised; and the fact that, since 
there is no compulsory registration of marriage or divorce, all 
too frequently there is no written record of the amount of the 
promised mahr y consequently the divorced woman cannot prove 
her claim in court. Not only so, many women are ignorant 
and inexperienced in the ways of the law and would consider 
it disgraceful to appear in court. After all, justice has to be 
paid for and their own folk have no funds to fight the case. 
The easier course is to make no protest—let the husband 
retain the mahr , thus shall the woman be free, without pre- 


1 cp. The Statesman , 7 June, 1939; Glossary , I, 835. In the N-W.F. 
Province, however, the mahr is frequently paid by the tribes before 
or on the date of marriage. 
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judice, to marry again. On the other side, it is a fact that 
some husbands, in order to avoid payment, so ill-treat their 
wives that they ask to leave them, and should the husband 
give such an one permission to go, she is freed; but then, as 
a woman once expressed it, ‘by asking to be excused, one 
goes away without the mahr\ x 

The truth of much of this is confirmed by what a Muslim 
correspondent has said: 

A man, ever and anon, tortures his wife. The whole mahr of 
his wife is due. His wife forbears her husband’s inhuman 
tortures patiently. When her patience cannot cope with her 
husband’s tortures she leaves her husband’s house and goes to 
her father’s and demands her legal mahr. The husband 
neither pays nor objects to the wife’s demands. There is not 
a single means left to his wife save to take the help of the 
Court. But she is very poor and so are her parents. And 
consequently she is undone. 1 2 

Married girls are sometimes left in their parents’ home— 
their husbands ‘won’t send for them’. They have not been 
actually divorced and the mahr has not been paid. 

Various reasons are put forward for such a situation. Often 
it is a dispute over money, one side not having fulfilled 
promises made at the time of marriage. On the other hand 
the blame is frequently fastened on the girl herself—the 
mother-in-law disapproves of her and avers that she is 
quarrelsome and lazy; the husband, having other wives, does 
not need her; or he wishes to divorce her, but does not want 
to pay up the mahr , and so he does not summon her back. At 
times it is nothing but a mercenary business—the father may 
wish to marry his daughter into a happier, perhaps richer 
home, and her present husband will only release her if the 

1 cp. The Qur’an: ‘For what the wife shall give for her redemption’. 
—2: 229; see ch. on Divorce ( KhuVa ). 

2 The Light , 24 March, 1936. This precisely is the kind of ill- 
treatment which the Qur’an forbids; cp. 2: 229; 4: 24. 
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girl asks for a divorce, it being well-understood that by so 
doing she forfeits her mahr . Indeed, the father himself may 
be called upon to pay the husband a sum of money as 
satisfaction. 

Besides the legal mahr , promised by the bridegroom to his 
wife, it is customary for the parents to bestow on the bride a 
‘dowry’, or trousseau. It appears to be the 
Trousseau usua ^ thing, in city and village, for the boy’s 
parents as well as the girl’s to make this 
bestowal on the bride. A common term for the gifts sent by 
the bridegroom’s people is ban 1 while the gifts of the parents 
to their own daughter are termed jahez 2 By way of showing 
that large gifts are not necessary on such occasions, a Muslim 
author reminds his women readers that the jahez given by 
Muhammad to his daughter Fatima consisted of two sheets, 
two wash-basins, four mattresses, two silver bracelets, a 
blanket, a pillow, a cup, a grinding-stone, a leather water- 
bottle, a water-pot and a bedstead. 3 

Everything given to the bride by her father is her own, 
and must be restored to her if she is divorced. Clothing and 
jewellery are the customary gifts; the latter consisting of 
bangles, necklaces, brooches, rings, ear-rings, and head-piece. 
In North India among upper class families the value of these 
presents ranges from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 8,000. Even a clerk is 
expected to give his daughter jewellery to the value of about 
Rs. 1,000. The clothing is usually of silk and is given in¬ 
sets of 11, 21, 51, or 101. Shoes, wraps, etc. are also given. 
In a large trousseau some garments (always an odd number) 
may be of cotton or mercerised silk. A set usually consists 
of three garments — trousers, shirt and undervest. Nowadays 
a few saris are always included, but in North India these 


1 or icart in the Panjab; cp. Glossary , I, 822; also peshkara. 

8 cp. TaTtm, Book VI, p. 39. 8 cp. 7V/im, Book VI, p. 54. 
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are usually worn out-of-doors on social occasions, not in the 
house. In Bengal they are worn indoors also. The girl’s 
father, as a rule, buys the necessary house-linen, while general 
furniture is bought by the husband’s people. These presents 
naturally differ according to the means of the family, and are 
not ‘obligatory’, but customary. 

In addition to what has been stated above there is in vogue 
yet another transaction in more affluent families. This in 
most cases is a gift of money; for instance, 

Dowry or a sum SU ffi c i en t to cover the cost of a college 
Marriage Price ^ & 

education in India or the West. Custom 

demands that this be given by the girl’s people to the 

bridegroom. It is this transaction which has gained for the 

word ‘dowry’ a sinister meaning in India. 1 While among 

the well-to-do this ‘ marriage-price ’ naturally varies according 

to the groom’s academic attainments, or the discrepancy 

between his standard of education and that of the bride, or 

the remunerative post he holds, yet even among the poor 

there are well-defined standards also. In some parts of India, 

where girls are scarce, or a man seeks to marry his son into 

a higher family, the bridegroom pays the bride’s family. For 

instance, in Bengal should a Shaikh marry his child into a 

Sayyid family, whether it is a son or a daughter, it is 

customary for the Shaikh father to give money to the Sayyid . 2 

Moreover, a young man not previously married, demands a 

higher sum than a widower or a man already having a wife. 

1 The All-India Women’s Conference recently discussed the use 
of this term in connection with certain Bills, then under consideration 
by Indian Legislatures, the object of which was the abolition of the 
dowry system, and recorded: ‘We are aware that the word Dowry 
refers to Jahez , Mahr y and Stridhan , and would therefore strongly 
urge the substitution for this word, in all measures, of the following: 
* Bridegroom-price *, and ‘Bride-price*.— Report , 1938-9, p. 68. 

* cp. Levy, SI. I, p. 90. 
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When it happens that the husband’s education is discontinued 
because the parents of the girl, having promised, fail to pay> 
the girl is often subjected to much trouble in her mother-in- 
law’s house, and may even return to live in her father’s home 
and the husband does not have her back. 

Many have been the protests of both young men and young 
women against this iniquitous custom. One signing himself 
‘ None but the Brave’, recently wrote a letter to the press con¬ 
taining the following wise counsel: 

Miss Aziz-un-nessa Khatun’s letter shows that, if the 
Mohammedan community does not seriously take up this 
question of buying husbands for their daughters in the 
marriage market, the contagion of suicide may spread to it 
also [as in Hindu society]. 

As a simple solvent I would advocate the remedy of a father 
giving his daughter the same opportunity of education us his 
son. Let the money which the father will have to beg or 
borrow—if he cannot produce it himself—in order to buy his 
daughter a desirable husband, be spent on educating his girl. 

. . . Her education and culture ought to be sufficient attrac¬ 
tion for the modern young man, and if he has only the 
courage, his father will not be allowed to demand a dowry. 
It is for the young man to make up his mind if he would have 
an educated girl for wife, rather than mere money with a wife 
thrown in. . . . With the spread of education, that dreadful 
curse of the Mohammedan community, the purdah, will dis¬ 
appear. And with its disappearance Moslem young men will 
attain a new manhood and a sense of chivalry, and Moslem 
girls a new womanhood and a beauty of body and mind, 
which they never had Defore. . . . Fathers of boys and girls 
will no longer have to undergo the disgrace of buying and 
sel’ing their offspring like cattle in the marriage market. 1 


1 The Statesman , 18 March, 1936. 
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DIVORCE 1 

The Muslim law of divorce is based on express injunctions 
in the Qur’an and the Traditions, and receives very full 
treatment in Muslim law books. 

The Qur’an continues to the husband the pre-Islamic 
right to divorce his wife without any misbehaviour on her 
part and without assigning any cause; 2 but it also contains 
special provisions, introduced by Muhammad himself, the 
main purpose of which was to secure some amelioration in 
the lot of the divorced woman, urging at the same time that 
divorce should be avoided if possible. 3 The chief passages 
bearing on the subject are, 2: 226-32, 237-8, 242; 4: 23-25, 
38-39; 65: 1, 4, 6; 33: 4; and 58: 2. 

These verses indicate that divorced women are entitled to 
the following provisions: 

A period of waiting is prescribed: 

The divorced women shall wait the result, until they have 

1 Talaq , repudiating a wife, divorce; the verb talaqa means to be 
freed from a tether (said of a camel); to be repudiated by a man 
(said of a wife).—Lane. 

2 Recently an educated Indian Muslim lady, while admitting this 
to be the fact, added ‘but this seemingly unrestricted right is limited 
by the obligation of giving the woman such mahr as may have been 
agreed upon in the marriage contract’.— Review of Religions , 1933, 
p. 484. 

8 cp. Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 89, and his SI. II, v. 243 ff; Abdur 
Rahim, MJ. p. 335; Ikbal Ali Shah, Md. p. 272; also a recent art. by 
Richard Bell, ‘ Muhammad and Divorce in the Qur’an*, in The Moslem 
World , Jan. 1939. 
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had their courses thrice; 1 2 and it is not lawful for them to 
conceal what God hath created in their wombs.—2: 228.* 

a stipulation intended to serve the double purpose of seeing 
whether the divorced woman is with child, and of giving the 
husband opportunity to revoke his pronouncement in case 
he made it without due deliberation. 3 The verse continues, 

it will be more just 4 * in their husbands to bring them back 
when in this state, if they desire what is right. And it is for 
the women to act as they [the husbands] act by them, in all 
fairness; but the men are a degree above them. 

But this right of the husband to take the woman back was 
apt to be abused. The wife was brought back before the 
completion of the full period and again talaq was pronounced 
over her, so that she might be kept in a continuous state of 
‘waiting*; the husband’s intention being to force her to 
purchase her freedom by surrendering the mahr . 6 

A check was therefore put upon this unjust practice: 

Divorce [may happen] twice; then keep them reasonably. 
—2: 229. 

In other words, this kind of revocable divorce might be 
pronounced only twice, and on each occasion the man might 
take his wife back before the expiry of ‘iddat 

1 i.e. the three-month period of ‘waiting’ called * iddat , lit. 
‘number*, ‘a certain number’, cp. 65: 1; see below, p. 169f. 

2 It should be stated that Bell, in loc. cit. considers that the 
section 2: 228 ff, is later than the main portion of this sura and that 
the regulations they contain ‘ do not correspond to what the Prophet 
intended in this passage’. 

a Fotmerly there was no * iddat for a divorced woman, and a man 
marrying one who was pregnant was accounted the father of the child 
born. cp. Encyc. Islam , art. ‘ Idda , II, 445; Shibli, op. cit., IV, 230. 

4 ahaqqu , so Rodwell; Palmer translates, ‘will do better*. The 
reference is to the doing of what is right. 

* cp. Encyc. Islam t art. Talak, IV, 636. 

• cp. Encyc. Islam , in loc. cit.; Md. Ali, Qur'dn, in loc. cit. n. 298; 
and his RI. p. 681. 
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On the other hand, 

If he divorce her [sc. a third time] 1 she shall not be lawful 
to him after that, until she marry another husband, but if he 
[too] divorce her, it is no crime in them both if they come 
together again, if they think that they can keep within God’s 
bounds.—2: 230. 

This is meant as a further check against thoughtless 
divorce. 

Verse 229 continues, 

or let them go with kindness. But it is not lawful for you 
to take any part of what you have given them; 

that is tc say, if a woman be divorced she is not to be 
deprived of her mahr; so, too, verse 231. This is confirmed 
in another passage: 

If ye wish to exchange one wife for another and ye have 
given one of them a talent, then take not from it anything. 
What! would you take it by slandering her, and with manifest 
wrong ?—4: 24. 

intended as a warning against bringing a false charge of 
adultery or gross immorality against a wife with a view to 
keeping her mahr when she is divorced. 

Further, 

If you fear that you cannot keep within God’s bounds there 
is no crime in you both for what she gives up for her redemp¬ 
tion.—2: 229. 

This passage introduces the principle known as khul'a, where¬ 
by a woman may surrender her claim to the mahr in order 
to induce her husband to part with her. cp. 4: 127-9. 2 

Again, 

When ye divorce women and they have waited the prescrib¬ 
ed time, do not prevent them from marrying their husbands, 


1 The Arabic leaves something to be assumed here; either * a third 
time* or, as Mr. Yusuf Ali, ‘irrevocably*, cp. Bell, art. The Moslem 
World , in loc. cit. 2 See below, p. 165. 


10 
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when they have agreed among themselves in an honourable 
way.—2: 232. 

This verse may be read in two senses: as permission to 
the separated parties to re-marry, if they so choose, on the 
first two occasions when talaq has been pronounced, or to the 
divorced woman to marry again. 1 

Two further stipulations: 

It shall be no crime in you if ye divorce your women ere 
you have touched them, or settled for them a portion. But 
make provision for them. . . . And if ye divorce them before 
ye have touched them, but have already settled for them a 
portion, then [give them] half of what you have appointed, 
unless they remit it, or he should in whose hand is the 
marriage tie. —2: 237-8; cp. 33: 48. 

And if ye fear a breach between the two, then appoint a 
judge from his people and a judge from her people. If they 
wish for reconciliation, God will effect harmony between them. 
—4: 39. cp. Thou knowest not whether, after this, God may 
not cause something new to occur [which may bring them to¬ 
gether again] . . . and take upright witnesses from among you 
and bear witness as unto God. This is a caution for him that 
believeth in God and in the latter day,—65: 1-2. 

These verses indicate that earnest attempts should be made 
to avoid separation. 2 * * 

Once again, 

O prophet! when ye divorce women divorce them at their 
4 uidat , and calculate the number of days prescribed. . . . 
Do not drive them out of their houses, nor allow them to go 
forth, unless they have committed manifest adultery . . . and 
as to those who are with child, their period shall be until they 
are delivered of their burden ... be at charges for them . . . 
and if they suckle your children, then pay them their hire.— 
65: 1,4, 6; cp. 2: 233. 8 

1 Palmer has, ‘do not prevent them from marrying their [fresh] 
husbands’. 

2 Bell, in loc. cit., would interpret the scourging of wives, in 4: 38, 

as having the same object in view. 

8 cp. Ettcyc. Islam , art. Talak , in loc. cit. 
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Finally, Muhammad forbade the continued use of the 
old pagan formula— 4 Thou art to me as my mother’s back ’— 
when men divorced their wives, and declared, 

Their mothers they are not; they only are their mothers who 
gave them birth.—58: 2. 

The above stipulations receive considerable mention in the 
Traditions, though here again prominence 
Traditions . g gj ven tQ t ^ e f act t h at M u h a mmad depre¬ 
cated the practice of divorce. Thus, 

The most hateful thing to God, of things permitted, is 
divorce.— Abu Dd’iid. 

A certain man reported to Muhammad that he had divorced 
his wife and had given her only one divorce. The Prophet 
thereupon ordered her to return to her husband. 

Then I divorced her a second time in the reign of ‘Umar, 
and a third time in the reign of ‘Uthman.— Abu Dd'ud, 
Tirmidhi, lbn Majah , Ad-Darimi. 

Once when Muhammad was informed of a man who had 
divorced his wife with a triple divorce all at once, 

he arose in anger and said, ‘Do you play with the Book of 
God, the Exalted and Magnified, whilst I am still among you ! ’ 
till a man stood up and said, ‘O Apostle of God, shall I kill 
him ? *— An-Nasd’i. 

Another tradition says, 

The Prophet has cursed the muhallil [that is, the-second- 
husband-who - makes-the-wife-lawful-for-her-first-husband] 
and the muhallal [the-first-husband-for-whom-she-is-made- 
lawful].— Ad-Darimi , lbn Majah,iiom ‘All and lbn ‘Abbas and 
‘Uqba bin ‘Amir. 1 

The wife of Thabit bin Qais came to Muhammad and said 


1 Mishkat, At. 283 f. (Matthews, II, 118, 120f.); cp. Goldsack, 
SMT. p. 173; Heddya , I, 303 (Grady, 108). Md. Ali, RI. 671, 682, 
685; Yusuf Alj, Qur'an, Introd. sura 65, p. 1561; Guillaume, 77. 
p. 102 f. 
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she wished to Be separated from her husband because she 
* disliked infidelity in Islam’. Muhammad asked her,‘Wilt 
thou return to him his orchard?’ [the mahr] She replied, 
4 Yes’. Then the Prophet said to Thabit, ‘Take the orchard, 
and divorce her with one divorce’.— Al-Bukhari. 1 

Two further traditions are of special interest to women: 

One wife must not ask for the divorce of another, with a 
view to being particularly for the husband herself; because 
her lot is her lot. 2 * 

Every woman who asks her husband to be divorced, without 
cause, the smell of Paradise is forbidden to her.— Ahmad , 
Tirmidhi, Abu Da'ud, Ibn Majah, Ad-Darimi.' 31 

The Qur’an discloses the fact that difficulties arose in 
Muhammad’s own household through the extravagant 
demands of his wives, so that he himself had to fare the 
question of divorce. 4 

Thus, 

O Prophet, say to your wives : ‘ If ye desire the life of this 
world and its adornment, come, and I will provide for you 
and dismiss you with a handsome dismissal’.—33: 28. 5 6 

They chose to remain with him. Reference is made to 
this incident in ‘a garrulous tradition’, where it is recorded 
that Abu Bakr, and ‘Umar, fathers respectively of ‘A’isha 
and Hafsa, entered within the house to find Muhammad 

1 Mishkat, Ar. 283 (Matthews, II, 117); Goldsack, SMT. 173; 

Md. Ali, RL p. 675. 

8 Mishkaty Ar. 271 (Matthews II, 88). 

8 Mifhkaty Ar. 283 (Matthews, II, 118). 

8 cp. Md. Ali, Qur y dtty 33: 28, n. 1985, and 66: 1, n. 2517; also 
R. Bell, art. The Moslem World , in loc. cit. 

6 cp., 66: 5. ‘It may be that his Lord if he divorce you will give 
him in your place wives better than you, submissive, believers, 
devout, repentant, worshipping, given to fasting, both known of 
men and virgins.’ Ibn ‘Abbas says this refers to ‘A’isha and I4af$a, 
—Md. Ali, Qur’arty n. 2517. 
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sitting ‘silent and sad* with his wives around him. The 
fathers struck their daughters a blow on the neck and said, 
‘Do you ask the Prophet for what he has not got?’ Then 
‘A’isha and Hafsa replied, ‘By God, we never ask him for 
anything which he has not got!’ After that the Prophet 
separated himself from them for one month or twenty-nine 
days. Subsequently the above-mentioned verse was revealed 
to him.— Muslim. 1 

It is on record that two women sought to be divorced 
from Muhammad after nikah and before consummation; 
namely, Asma, daughter of Numan Kindi; 2 and Umaima or 
Ibnat-ui-jaun, concerning whom Bukhari says, 

And when he went in to her, she said that she sought refuge 
in God from him; that is to say, wanted a divorce; and he 
granted her a divorce, and sent her off with some presents. 3 

Muslim law makes clear the fact that the husband, granted 
that he observes certain formalities, has the 
right and option to put an end to the mar¬ 
riage without any judicial interference, and even against the 
wife’s will. 

The wife on the other hand, despite the claim often made 
that she has ‘equal rights’ with the husband, cannot divorce 
herself from her husband without his consent, unless a clause 
has been incorporated in a contract , pre-nuptial or post-nuptial, 

1 Mishkat , Ar. 281 (Matthews, II, 111); Goldsack, SMT. p. 171; 
Beil, art. The Moslem World , in loc. cit. 

2 cp. Md. Ali. on 33: 48, n. 1999. 

3 cp. Md. Ali, RI. 675. Elsewhere Md. Ali says that ‘the Prophet 
was not allowed to divorce his wives, while his followers* could 
divorce theirs if they liked’.—vide Qur’an , 33: 51, n. 2001 and 66: 5, 
n. 2520. What this writer seems to mean is suggested by his further 
notes, 2003-4, viz. that after his wives elected to remain with him 
Muhammad was not allowed to take any more wives or to dismiss 
any he then had—‘change them’, as the Qur’an puts it.—33: 52. 
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empowering her,to do so. Furthermore, she may, in certain 
circumstances to be mentioned later, obtain a divorce by 
a judicial decree. 1 Following the recommendation of the 
Qur’an, it is expected that members of both families 
should intervene as a council of conciliation to prevent hasty 
action. 2 

While the husband need give no reason for his action, 
divorce pronounced without good grounds is considered 
makruh , ‘reprehensible’, but its validity is not questioned in 
law. 3 

The conditions considered essential for the validity of 

divorce tend to emphasize the greater power of the husband. 

These according to Sunni law are that, the 

~ J husband must have attained his majority; he 

Conditions j / 

must be sane; any pronouncement of talaq 

is effective, whether declared in equivocal language, under 
compulsion, or in jest; 4 no witnesses are required; the pro¬ 
nouncement need not be made in the presence of the wife. 
Shl‘a law, on the other hand, demands that there shall be 
intention to dissolve the marriage and requires the presence 
of two reliable witnesses. 5 


Modes of 
Expression 


The law recognizes two usual forms of 
pronouncement: (1) sarih, ‘clear’, ‘mani¬ 
fest’, as when the husband says, ‘Thou art 


divorced’; and (2) kinaya , ‘allusory’, ‘metaphorical’ as when 


1 cp. Wilson, AML. pp. 53 and 138; A. Rahim, MJ, p. 328. 

2 vide 4: 39; cp. Wilson, AML. p. 53. 

3 Encyt Islam , art. Talak. 

4 cp. the tradition, ‘there arc three things which whether done in 
joke or in earnest, shall be considered as serious and effectual; 
marriage, divorce, and manumission’.— Mishkat, Ar. 284 (Matthews, 
II, 119); vide Wilson, AML. 142; A. Rahim, MJ. 337; Encyc. Islam, 
art. Talak. 

5 Ameer Ali, SHB. pp. 92-94; Wilson, AML. p. 139, n. 1. 
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he says, ‘I will have nothing more to do with you’; ‘Thou 
art free’; ‘Veil thyself’, and so forth . 1 Such pronouncement 
may also be made in writing. In practice the spoken declara¬ 
tion is often confirmed subsequently in a written document, 
the talaq ndma. 2. 

Two kinds of divorce are considered legal: talaqu’s-sunnat: 

that which conforms to the traditions, or 
Types of Divorce sanct j on 0 f Muhammad; talaqu’Ubid^ at \ an 

irregular mode of divorce . 3 

Talaqu’s-sunnat may be of two types: ahsan, ‘ most proper ’, 
‘best*; or hasan , ‘proper’, ‘good ’. 4 5 

Talaqu’l-ahsan requires that the husband shall pronounce 
the formula of divorce once, in a single sentence, and when 
the wife is in a state of tuhr, ceremonial cleanliness; more¬ 
over, he must refrain for the three months of Hddat from the 
exercise of conjugal rights. During this period the divorce 
is raj' l, ‘revocable*. On the conclusion of the ‘iddat the 
separation takes place as an irrevocable and irreversible 
divorce, talaqu’l-ba’in} If subsequently the husband desires 
to take his wife back, they must again go through the 
ceremony of marriage . 6 

The Hedaya explains that this mode of divorce is the most 
laudable for two reasons: 

1 Hedaya , I, 213 ff. (Grady, 76 ff.); A. Rahim, MJ. p. 338 f. In 
some parts of India divorce is pronounced by the action of throwing 
three stones at one and the same time; e.g. at Mianwali, in the 

Panjab. cp. The Light , 16 Dec., 1936; Hughes, DI. p. 88; Subhan, 
Islam, p. 114. 2 Wilson, AML. p. 140 f. 

3 cp. Hedaya , I, 201-4 (Grady, 72-74); Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 90; 
Bticyc. Islam , art. Taldk. 

4 cp. Hedaya , in loc. cit. 

5 Hedaya , I, 289ff. (Grady, 103ff.); Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 90; 
A. Rahim, MJ. p. 336; Wilson, AML. p. 139. 

6 cp. Hedaya , I, 202 (Grady, 72); Wilson, AML. p. 139; Encyc. 
Islam , art. Taldk ; Hughes, DI. p. 87. 
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because the Companions of the Prophet chiefly esteemed those 
who gave no more than one divorce until the expiration of the 
1 iddat , and because in pursuing this method the husband leaves 
it still in his power, without any shame, to recover his wife, if 
he be so inclined. 1 

In regard to talaqu'l-hasan the main stipulations are that 
the husband is required to pronounce the formula of divorce 
three times in succession; that is to say, one sentence of 
repudiation during the period of tuhr , for three such periods 
successively; these pronouncements must be at the interval 
of a month, and when the woman is in a state of purity; 
there must be no intercourse with her during any one of the 
three intervals. With the third pronouncement the divorce 
becomes ba'in , irrevocable. 2 

Following the injunction of the Qur’an the law clearly lays 
it down that until the repudiation of the wife becomes ‘ir¬ 
revocable* the husband may, at any time, restore the conjugal 
relation, either by a statement to that effect, or simply by 
renewing sexual intercourse; 3 and he may do so ‘whether she 
be desirous or not, God having said in the Qur*an, “ye may 
retain them with humanity** where no distinction is made 
with regard to the wife’s pleasure, or otherwise.* 4 

The other form of divorce, talaqu'l-bid'at, b t he ‘irregular* 


1 Heddya , I, 202; cp. I, 289 ff. 

* Heddya , I, 202 f; Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 90 f.; A. Rahim, MJ. 
,p. 336; Wilson, AML. p. 139. 

* This restoration is called rij'at, lit. ‘returning to’; see below 
p. 170, n. 3. 

4 So the Heddya , I, 289 (Grady, 103). The citation is from 2: 231; 
but, as Wilson points out, the Qur’an seems to imply just the 
opposite, for the verse continues, ‘or dismiss them with kindness; 
and retain them not by constraint so as to be unjust towards them* ; cp. 
AML. p. 141, n. 1 and p. 421 f.; Encyc. Islam, art. 'falak ; Ameer 
Ali, SHB. p, 91. 

* Sometimes referred to as talaqu’l-bad'i\ cp. Hughes, DI. art. 
T<ddq> p. 87 f. 
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mode, is still practised, though the Hedaya declares that such 
a divorcer ‘is an offender against the law'. 1 In this case the 
husband repudiates his wife by pronouncing the formula thrice 
at one time, or uses a phrase such as, ‘I have divorced thee 
thrice/ or ‘I have divorced thee irrevocably*, or expresses 
the same thing by dropping three stones; it matters not 
whether, at the time, the woman is in a state of purity or not; 
the separation takes effect on completion of the ‘iddat and 
becomes irrevocable. Though the Shl‘as do not recognize 
this form of divorce the overwhelming majority of Muslims 
regard it as thrice valid. 2 

After the pronouncement of this, or the hasah formula, 
the divorced couple may not remarry unless and until the 
woman has, in accordance with the Quranic injunction, been 
married to another man and been divorced by him also, 
after tahlil, or consummation. 3 

Shi‘a law makes the further stipulation that remarriage 
through this process can only be gone through twice. In 
other words, after the third ‘triple repudiation*—that is, nine 
in all—there can never be reunion of these persons. 4 

At this point it will be well to consider in some detail the 
effect of the pronouncement of a triple divorce. The Quranic 
regulation, requiring of a woman divorced 
1 ' by a triple pronouncement that she must be 

married to another and again divorced by him ere she can 
be reunited to her original husband, has been interpreted 
in two ways. 


1 Hedaya, I. 203. 

2 Hedaya I, 203 f.; Ameer Ali, SHB . p. 91; Abdur Rahim, MJ. 
p. 336 f. 

8 Qur'an, 2: 230; cp. Wilson, AML. p. 158; Abdur Rahim, MJ . 
p. 337; Hughes, DJ. in loc. cit. p. 88; Encyc. Islam , art. Talak\ Ameer 
Ali, SHB. p. 91. 

4 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 441. 
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(1) The woman is not again halal, ‘lawful’, to her first 
husband ‘until she consummates marriage’ 1 2 with another 
man—a condition confirmed by a well-known tradition attri¬ 
buted to the Prophet: 

‘A’isha said, ‘The wife of Rifa'ah came to the Prophet and 
said, “Verily I was married to Rifa‘ah and he divorced me by 
three repetitions; after which I married ‘Abdur Rahman bin 
Zubair”. Then Muhammad said, “Do you wish to return to 
Rifa'ah ? ” She said, “Yes ”. The Prophet said, “Your return to 
Rifa‘ah is not lawful, until you have tasted the embrace of 
‘Abdur Rahman and he yours” \— Bukhari . Muslim . a 

Thereafter if the second husband divorces her or dies, and 
her 'iddat from him be accomplished she becomes halal for 
her original husband. 

The supposition here is that the second marriage was a 
genuine one and n@t undertaken with any ulterior motive and 
that the divorce also was genuine. The stipulation is 
explained as a warning and check against hasty divorce; thus 
Mr. Yusuf Ali, 

This is to set an almost impossible condition. The lesson is: 
if a man loves a woman he should not allow a sudden gust of 
anger or temper to induce him to take hasty action. 3 

(2) On the other hand the frequent pronouncement of talaq 
three times in succession and often on the most trivial 
grounds, apparently a common practice among pagan Arabs, 
has led to the following custom. 

It may happen that the couple separated by the triple 
divorce may soon express the wish to marry one another 
again, but are barred by this Quranic injunction. They then 
seek a suitable individual—he may be an immature youth— 
who for a certain reward is prepared to go through a halala 

1 cp. Qur'an, 2: 230; the process is called halala. 

2 Mishkdt, Ar. 284 (Matthews, II, 121); cp. Hedaya, I, 301-5 

(Grady, 107 f). 3 Qur'an, 2: 230, n. 260. 
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ceremony of marriage with the wife and at once repudiate her. 
She then becomes halal for her original husband, and he who 
undertakes this tahlil, or consummation of marriage, is called 
ntuhallil. The Hedaya declares that ‘this is an abominable 
marriage* because the Prophet has said, ‘let the curse of God 
fall upon the muhallil and the muhallal-la-hu. x This re¬ 
marriage is considered to hold good in law provided that at 
the conclusion of the intervening marriage the word tahlil is 
not used. Its permissibility is defended by the Hanafis, but 
disputed by the Malikls and Shafi‘Is. 1 2 

It is to be noted that an Ahmadi writer says, ‘It is a 
mistake to confound halala with the marriage spoken of in 
the verse quoted [2: 230] since halala was a kind of punish¬ 
ment for the woman who had to undergo the disgrace of 
sexual connection amounting practically to adultery*. 3 4 

Nevertheless, there is much evidence to show that halala 
is both recommended and practised even at the present time 
on the basis of this very passage in the Qur’an. Among 
others the following cases have been reported in the Muslim 
press : 

A. in anger divorced B. with a triple pronouncement. B. 
paid no heed to his utterance and proceeded with her domes¬ 
tic work. A. later regretted his action, asked B’s pardon, 
and she excused him. ‘They have been peacefully leading 
their conjugal life, but the mullas and their followers boycotted 
him on the plea that she cannot be taken back without tahlil *.* 
A. married a widow and after repeated annoyance at her 
behaviour finally divorced her. Soon after she realised her 
fault and wired for permission to come back. A. agreed and 
‘on her arrival both continued their conjugal life without any 

1 op cit. I, 303 (Grady, 108). 

2 cp. Ettcyc. Islam , art. Talak. 

3 Md. Ali, RI. p. 685; cp. ‘A very odious law, though only as a 
temporary measure . . . and proved to be a powerful guarantee 
against thoughtless attempts at divorce*.—Cheragh Ali, RMR. p. 136. 

4 The Light , May, 1932. 
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fresh nikah'. The tnullas objected to her being taken back 
‘without first being given in marriage to another man, for the 
simple reason that A. had pronounced the divorce three times*. 1 

Another out of anger with his wife pronounced the triple 
divorce at one and the same time and going to a mulla had it 
written down. ‘ On returning home he realised his folly and 
began to live with her as husband and wife. Mullas boycotted 
him, saying that his wife cannot be taken back without halala *.* 

Some educated Muslims are writing to the press protesting 
against this disgusting stipulation. For instance, we read 
the following in the monthly journal of the Qadianis: 

I take a concrete case. A. is an all-round good wife. But 
her husband B. is just the reverse of her. For no fault of A. 
he divorces her. But about a year after the ‘irrevocable* 
divorce, he realises his blunder and wants to set it right. Until 
that time A. has not contracted a second marriage. She does 
not want to see the face of a second husband, and is anxious to 
return to her former husband and home, where she has her 
children. It is said that she cannot reunite with her old hus¬ 
band unless she marries a second husband . . . and is divorced 
by him. My objection is why should she suffer for the guilt 
of her husband. The right thing would have been to impose 
some deterrent penalty on the husband, and not on the innocent 
decent wife. He should have been ordered to undergo some 
hardship and the wife should not be compelled to wash the 
dirty linen elsewhere. 

This writer then goes on to make the novel suggestion 
that 2: 230 really means that after the second divorce the 
husband has no right to reclaim his wife, but if the woman 
agrees to the request for conjugal relations there is no valid 
objection. 

The editor, however, replied as follows: 

This is a view which is in complete disagreement with the 
consensus of scholarly opinion in Islam and the time-honoured 


The Light , Oct., 1932. 


2 The Light , April, 1935. 
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Muslim practice and tradition, and also against the explana¬ 
tion of this verse given by the Holy Prophet (peace be on 
him). You may choose to reject some of the sayings of the 
Prophet recorded in the Books of Traditions as unauthentic 
and unreliable but you cannot safely afford to reject them all. 1 
The authenticity of the tradition which embodies an explana¬ 
tion of the verse under question given by the Holy Prophet, 
and which fully contradicts your view, has never been doubted 
or disputed. His emphatic and unequivocal precept is that a 
divorced woman cannot remarry her husband unless she 
marries another man, has connubial intercourse with him and 
is formerly divorced by him. 2 3 

The Lahore Ahmadis, however, are seeking to give a new 
meaning to this particular verse. Thus it is said, 

The correct procedure as laid down in the Qur’an is this. 
Suppose a man divorces his wife the first time. Even if he 
utters the word divorce a hundred times , it will count as one 
divorce . 8 Three months waiting must follow. Within these 
three months the husband can take the divorced wife back 
without any fresh nikah. After these three months have 
expired, however, the husband can take back the wife with a 
fresh nikah. Supposing relations between them again become 
bad and a second divorce is resorted to by the husband. This 
time, again, the above procedure will apply—viz. within three 
months they may reunite zvithout nikah, and after three months 
with nikah. If, however, the husband plays the fool again and 
divorces his wife for the third time, there can be no reunion 
between the two. 4 * 

In reply to a correspondent, who pointed out that the above 
was a manifest contradiction of the Quranic injunction 2: 230, 
it was explained: 

1 cp. ‘ If we were to doubt the authenticity of ffadtth wholesale, 
what guarantee is there that the Qur’an has been handed down 
intact ’. The Light , 8 Feb., 1936. 

a Review of Religions , May, 1934. 

3 The italics are in the original. 

4 The Light , 16 Dec., 1936; cp. ‘ It is absurd on their part to think 

of remarriage again *.—Md. Ali, RI. p. 684. 
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What we mean is that two divorces, of which the Hddat has 
expired each time, close the door once for all and they cannot 
re-unite, neither with or without a nikah. Verse 2:. 230 no 
doubt opens that door, but the possibility of re-opening is 
very remote. . . . This marriage with the second husband 
must be genuine and no subterfuge as invented by the mullahs 
in the form of what is known as Halala, 1 according to which a 
twice [? thrice] divorced woman is given in marriage with the 
express previous understanding that she would be divorced so 
as to re-open the door for her first husband. This is adultery. 
Anyway, if there is a genuine marriage followed by a genuine 
divorce, she can [re] marry the first husband. 2 

It will be convenient at this point to summarize some 
further effects of divorce in general: 

The divorced woman is free to marry another husband 
after the completion of her k iddat\ or immediately, if her 
marriage has not been consummated. 

The husband may complete his legal number of wives 
without counting the divorced one, after the completion of 
the latter’s ‘ iddat , but not before. 

If the marriage had been consummated before the divorce, 
the whole of the unpaid mahr becomes immediately payable 
by the husband to the divorced wife; but if it had not been 
consummated the man is only liable for half the amount 
specified in the contract. 

The wife loses in general her right of inheritance from the 
time when the divorce becomes irreversible; but she is 
entitled to be maintained by her husband during the 
4 iddat . 3 

Two other forms or methods of divorce require brief 
mention. 

1 In his note 303 on this verse, Md. All says, *flalala was a custom 
prevalent in the days of ignorance, but abolished by the Holy 
Prophet*. 

2 The Light, 16 Jan., 1937. 


cp. Wilson, AML. p. 157. 
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Ila, a term signifying a vow, is a practice alluded to in 

I the Qur’an, and means, technically, taking 

an oath that one will not go in to one’s wife. 

The verse reads, 

They who vow to abstain 1 from their wives shall wait four 
months; but if they go back from their purpose, then verily 
God is gracious, merciful. 

The next verse adds: 

And if they resolve on a divorce, then verily God is He who 
heareth, knoweth.—2: 226-7. 

A modern commentator remarks, 

In pre-Islamic days the Arabs used to take such oaths fre¬ 
quently, and as the period was not limited, the wife had 
sometimes to pass her whole life in bondage, having neither 

, the position of a wife, nor that of a divorced woman free to 
marry elsewhere. The Holy Qur’an reformed this state of 
things by commanding that if the husband did not re-assert 
conjugal relations within four months, the wife should be 
divorced. 2 

The following tradition refers to the reform thus intro¬ 
duced : 

Sulaiman bin Yasar said, *T was in company with about ten 
of the Prophet’s Companions, and every one of them said, 
“a man who swears that he will not go near his wife for 
four months shall be imprisoned until he return to her or 
divorce her ’V 3 

Should the husband break his oath and have connection 
with his wife before the expiry of the four months he must 
make expiation, either by freeing a slave, or feeding ten poor 

1 yuluna min nisa'ihim; ila derives from the same root as the verb 
here used. 

2 Md. Ali, RI. p. 686; cp. his commentary on 2: 226, n. 291. 

3 Mishkat , Ar. 285 (Matthews, II, 122). 
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persons, and so forth; and if he is too poor to do this he 
must fast for three days. 1 

On the other hand if the husband abstains from intercourse 
with his wife for the full four months, ‘a divorce irreversible 
takes place, independent of any decree of separation from a 
magistrate \ 2 

Zihdr is another pre-Islamic form of divorce mentioned 
both in the Qur’an and the Traditions, upon the practice of 
which Muhammad placed some curb. The 
^ ihAr word is derived from zahr, the ‘back*, and 
signifies the pronouncement of a man who compares his wife 
to any of his female relations within such prohibited degrees 
as renders marriage with them illegal; as though he were to 
say ‘you are to me as the zahr of my mother’. 3 4 

Palmer says concerning this practice, 

The Arabs were in the habit of divorcing their wives on 
certain occasions with [these words]; after which they con¬ 
sidered it as unnatural to approach them as though they were 
their real mothers. This practice Muhammad here forbids. 1 

Maulana Muhammad Ali adds that the divorced woman ‘ was 
not at liberty to leave the husband’s house. She was treated 
as a deserted wife, conjugal relations having finally ended ’. 5 

The Qur’an repudiates the use of this language in two 
places: 

As for those who put away their wives by likening their 
backs to the backs of their mothers—their mothers they are 
not; they only are their mothers who gave them birth I—58: 2; 
cp. 33: 1-2. 

1 cp. Heddya , I, 306 ff. (Grady, 109 ff.). 

* Heddya , I, in loc. cit; cp. Wilson, AML. p. 142. 

8 Heddya , I, 326 ff. (Grady, 117 f.). 

4 The Koran , 33: 4, n. 2. Strictly speaking what Muhammad for¬ 

bade was the use of this simile; it being manifestely false; cp. 
Cheragh Ali, RMR. p. 131 f. 6 Qur'an, 33: 4, n. 1967. 
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Moreover, since the pronouncement is an offence and amounts 
to a disowning or denying of a wife , 1 a penalty is attached: 

And those who [thus] put away their wives and afterwards 
would recall their words, must free a captive before they can 
come together again. To this are ye warned to conform. . . . 
And he who has not [a captive to set free], shall fast two months 
in succession before they two come together. And he who 
shall not be able [to do so] shall feed sixty people.—58: 4f. 

Notwithstanding the Quranic condemnation of the use of 
such language as being essentially a falsehood, the Traditions 
testify to its continued use by early Muslims. For instance, 
Abu Salmah said, 

Verily Sulaiman bin Sakhr said to his wife, ‘You are to me 
as the back of my mother until after Ramadan.’ But he broke 
the vow and informed the Prophet who said, ‘Free a slave, 
or fast two months, or feed sixty people.*— Tirmidht, Abu 
Da’ud, Ibn Majah, Ad-Darimi. 2 

The Hedaya says that, 

in the times of ignorance zihar stood as a divorce and the 
law afterwards preserved its nature (which is prohibition), but 
altered its effect to a temporary prohibition, which holds until 
the performance of expiation, but without dissolving the 
marriage. 3 

Much depends on the man's intention when using this 
language. He may thereby indicate that he holds his wife in 
honour as he would his own mother . 4 But if he declare his 

1 Hedaya, I, 327. 

2 Mishkat , Ar. 285 (Matthews, II, 122, incorrectly translates ‘six 
people*), cp. Hedaya, I, 333 (Grady, 119). 

8 Hedaya , I, 327 (Grady, 117); during the temporary separation, 
kissing, touching, and other familiarities are prohibited in the same 
manner as is the rule with respect to relations within the prohibited 
degrees. 

4 cp. Robertson Smith, KM. p. 289, n.: ‘this form of divorce was 
not meant to hurt but to benefit the wife ’. 


11 
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intention to be divorce, then an irreversible divorce does 
take place, he having intentionally compared his wife with his 
mother and thus likened her to one who is prohibited to him . 1 2 

We have spoken hitherto of the right of divorce which the 
husband can exercise without any judicial interference. We 
now turn to consider legislation in accordance with which 
there may be judicial divorce at the instance of the wife. 

In connection with the punishment prescribed for adultery 
in the Qur’an mention is made of the penalty 
11 Ax attaching to those who accuse their wives 
of adultery or disown paternity of the child born, and yet 
have no evidence to support their accusation: 

They who defame virtuous women and bring not four 
witnesses, scourge them with eighty stripes, and do not receive 
any testimony of theirs ever. . . . And they who shall ac cuse 
their wives, and have no witnesses but themselves, the testi¬ 
mony of each of them shall be to testify four times that, by 
God, he is one of those who speak the truth. And the fifth 
testimony shall be that the curse of God shall be on him if he 
be of those that lie. But it shall avert the punishment from 
her if she bears testimony four times that, by God, he is of 
those who lie. And a fifth time that the wrath of God shall be 
on her if he be of those who speak the truth.—24: 4, 6-9. 

Thus the wife, if falsely charged, becomes entitled to claim 
official divorce . 3 This procedure when carried out before a 
qddi is called li'an, ‘mutual cursing’, and is a means of 
bringing about separation between the husband and wife, ‘ for 
whether the accusation is right or wrong, it is in the interests 

1 Hedc, \ a, I, 329; cp. Wilson, AML. p. 150 f. Phrases to this effect 
are still in use in India, e.g. tu men man hai , and, us ne apni bibt ka 
man hah diya (‘you are my mother’, and, ‘he called his wife, mother*). 
Usually in such cases the wife is not taken back. The question of 
expiation does not arise unless it comes to the ears of a mulla . 

2 i.e. ‘mutual cursing’; cp. Hedaya , I, 347 ff. (Grady, 123ff.). 

* Wilson, AML. p. 151 f. 
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of both to get separated ’. 1 A talaqu'l-ba'in accordingly takes 
place and the child is not reckoned as the father’s, but is 
given in charge of the mother. Such a woman may, accord¬ 
ing to Hanafi law, marry again, though the Shl‘as hold the 
opposite view . 2 But, as Wilson points out, this Islamic law 
has been considerably modified in British India in view of 
the two facts that conjugal infidelity on either side is not 
punished, nor does the law admit of Muslims being examined 
on oath. What the Court may do in face of an unretracted 
accusation against the wife is to afford her the desired separa¬ 
tion ‘as a useful counterpoise to the liberty of divorce allowed 
to the husband ’. 3 

Divorce may be effected by what is called a conditional 
vow, as when a husband says to his wife, 4 * If you enter this 
house you are under divorce’; the divorce 
YamInu t-talAq t j ien ta k es pi ace 0 n the occurrence of the 

yamin , or condition . 4 The object of this may be to drive his 
wife or himself to something or to refrain from something, 
by this threat of separation. It may be annexed to the 
marriage contract and then serves to impose upon the man 
certain obligations towards his wife, so that non-fulfilment 
of them would result in dissolution of the marriage . 6 

So, for instance, where a woman enters into an agreement 
with her husband by which he concedes to her the right to 
divorce herself if he should marry a second wife without her 
consent, she may do so on his taking a second wife . 6 


1 cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 687-8; Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 96. 

2 cp. Klein, RI. p. 193 f. 

3 cp. AML. p. 152. 

4 Hedaya , I, 265 ff. (Grady, 94 ff.); cp. Subhan, Islam, p. 117 f. 

ft Hedaya , I, 265; Encyc. Islam , art. Talak; Wilson, AML. p. 107. 

6 Wilson, AML. p. 145 f. It has been claimed that ‘The Prophet, 
in fact, so arranged matters that no man can possibly maltreat a 
woman if her advisers have brains enough to draw up a proper 
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A stipulation on the part of the wife, if agreed to by the 
husband, made ante-nuptially or post-nuptially, that she shall 
be allowed to divorce herself in certain contingencies is held 
to be valid in law; at least if the contingencies specified by 
her are such as would render such a step a perfectly reasonable 
one . 1 


Tafwtdu't-Taldq, or ‘delegation of divorce*, is a practice 
according to which the husband delegates or commits the 
pronouncing of divorce to his wife, desiring 

TAFwtpu t- j ier tQ j ye t j ie e ff ec ti ve sentence; thus he 
TalAq s , .. . . 

may say to her Choose , or more explicitly, 

‘Divorce yourself ’; 2 or he may confer the power on some 

third person. He cannot subsequently revoke his declaration. 

A divorce will take place if, and when, the power so conferred 

is exercised. 

In the case of the wife, however, she is required to exercise 
this option in the precise situation in which she received it; 
while the parties are still in the presence of each other. The 
reply is required on the spot of declaration, as in a sale; 
otherwise it lapses . 3 Moreover, she cannot give herself a 
more complete kind of divorce than her husband intended, 
though she may reply in such a way as to effect a less com¬ 
plete divorce than he intended . 4 

When a divorce is effected by mutual consent it is called 
mubdrat, a term signifying a mutual discharge from the 
marriage tie. According to Abu Hanifa, in 

MubArAt 

consequence of the declaration of both, 
‘every claim which each had upon the other drops, so far as 


MubArAt 


marriage pact for her when she weds’.— Review of Religions , 1933, 
p. 464. 

1 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 144. 

2 Heddya t I, 244 ff. (Grady, 86 ff.) 

3 Hedaya , I, 244. 4 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 142 f. 
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those claims are connected with their marriage ’. 1 Thus the 
effect is the same as in khuVa , except that mubarat may take 
place without the intervention of the Court . 2 3 

KhuVa signifies an agreement entered into by the husband 
and the wife for the purpose of dissolving the marriage, in 
lieu of a compensation paid by the wife to 
~ ULA her husband out of her property . 4 * Payment 
usually takes the form of returning, or forfeiting, the mahr. b 
This procedure is based on the statement in the Qur’an: 

It is not lawful for you [husbands] to appropriate to yourselves 
aught of what ye have given them, unless both fear that 
they cannot keep within the bounds set up by God. And if 
you fear that they cannot observe the ordinances of God, 
no blame shall attach to either of you for what the wife 
shall herself give for her redemption.—2: 229 

The tradition quoted above , 6 in which a certain woman 
obtained separation on relinquishing her perquisite, is some¬ 
times cited in support of this form of divorce. 

The validity of the divorce rests on the demand (by the wife) 
and acceptance (by the husband) of a fixed compensation . 7 
Further, the woman’s right is a qualified one, inasmuch as 
the husband has the right to refuse assent to the khuVa . 8 

1 Heddya , I, 323 (Grady, 116); Ameer All, SHB. p. 94; cp. ‘The 
offer of separation may proceed from either husband or wife. Once 
it is accepted the dissolution is complete. The wife gives up her 
claim to dower.’—J. C. Forbes, The Muslim Divorce Lazv , p. 39. 

2 cp. Klein, RI. p. 193; Wilson, AML. p. 147. 

3 lit. ‘pull,’ or ‘draw off’; then, ‘repudiate’. 

4 Heddya , I, 314 ff. (Grady, 112 ff.). 6 cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 676. 

6 See p. 147 f.; cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 675. 7 Klein, RI. p. 193. 

8 Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 94; cp. A. Rahim, MJ. p. 338. The husband 
lays down ‘his rights and authority over his wife for consideration. 
That is, the wife buys her freedom or release from the marriage tie. 

. . . Once the husband accepts the offer, it operates as a complete 

and irrevocable divorce.’—J. C. Forbes, MDL. p. 39. 
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This form of divorce is effected by means of appropriate 
words, spoken or written, by the two parties or their respec¬ 
tive agents, such as; ‘ Release me for such and guch a sum’, and 
the answer, T have released thee for such and such a sum’. 1 

It is an irreversible divorce but does not, unless thrice 
repeated, prevent the parties from remarrying by mutual 
consent without the procedure known as halala . 2 

It was indicative of the general dis¬ 
satisfaction felt regarding divorce that a 
Women’s Conference in 1934 passed this 


Demand for 
Reform 


resolution: 


This Conference resolves that the rights of the wife to 
divorce her husband as recognized by the Quranic Law under 
the name of Khul‘a and supported by authentic commentaries, 
should be put into practical effect for Muslim women of India, 
and the Government should take early steps to re-establish 
Qazi courts, if considered necessary, for the enforcement of 
the law. 3 

A significant comment on this appeared in the Muslim 
press at the time, it being pointed out that strictly speaking, 
the wording of the resolution should have been, not ‘the 
rights of the wife to divorce her husband*, but ‘the rights of 
the wife to ask divorce from her husband*. 

The whole question was taken up at the All-India Women’s 
Conference in 1935, and it was resolved that: 

This Conference is of the opinion that the prevalent practice 
of divorce among Mohammedans, in so far as it allows an 
arbitrary power to the husband to divorce his wife at his mere 
caprice, is not in accord with the true interpretation of Islamic 
teaching, and it places on record its considered opinion that 
the right of divorce as conceded by Islamic Law to Moslem 
women be recognized by the British Courts. 4 


1 Hedaya , I, 316 ff; Klein, RI. p. 193 2 Wilson, AML. p. 146. 

* Reported in C. & M. Gazette , Nov., 1934. 

4 A-I. Women's Conference Report , 1935-36, p. 167. 
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Yet the fact of the matter is that many Muslims still take 
up the attitude of an educated Muslim writer, who in the 
course of an article on divorce said: 

Islam has given certain rights and privileges to both the 
husband and wife and the Muslim law of divorce enumerates 
them . . . [but after citing ways by which marriage can be 
dissolved under the existing law he stresses the fact that] the 
wife cannot divorce herself from her husband without his con¬ 
sent except under a contract whether made before or after 
marriage. This provision was added, he explained, because 
Islam wanted it there in all fairness and justice. Had Muslim 
women been given the powers of dissolving the contract 
of marriage co-existent with those of husbands, there would 
have been no security for a peaceful and congenial domestic 
atmosphere. God has created women more emotional and 
sensitive than men and as such they would have surely 
misused their power . . . ‘Frailty thy name is woman’. The 
Holy Quran does not say otherwise and consequently the 
Muhammadan law defines the rights and privileges of women 
hedged in with safeguards. [He then mentions the institution 
of mahr as a check over the powers of the husband.] In spite 
of this if we want positive rights like those of the husband for 
our women, it would be asking far too much and it is good 
they are not granted. ... To support this contention of the 
wife’s equal status with regard to divorce, her right of khuVa 
is advanced. . . . KhuVa is based on an agreement between 
husband and wife [and if he releases h^r it indicates that] he is 
laying down his right. Thus we find that there is hardly any 
analogy existing between the husband’s right of divorce, i.e. 
falaq , and khuVa . . . and it ought to have been so. . . . 
Muslim statutory law in India is no other but the expression 
and outcome of the Holy Qur’an and SharVat. 1 

It is significant that recently the women’s demand has 


1 Syed Abdul Majeed, B.A., LL.B., art. ‘Muslim Law of Divorce 
—Does It require Change?’ in The Muslim Revival (Lahore), 
September, 1935. 
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been largely met by an Act 1 to consolidate and clarify the 
provisions of Muslim law relating to suits for dissolution 
of marriage by women married under Muslim law. This 
was sponsored by advanced Muslim members and passed 
by the Central Indian Legislature in 1939. It gives to 
Muslim women nine grounds for a decree for dissolution of 
marriage; such as, non-maintenance for two years, desertion 
for four years, imprisonment of husband for seven years, 
impotency, if the husband suffers from leprosy or virulent 
venereal disease for two years, if he treats his wife with 
cruelty (such as, assault, immorality, preventing her from 
exercising her legal rights, obstructing her in the observance 
of her religious practice, or if, when he has more wives than 
one, he does not treat her equitably); she also has the ‘option 
of puberty’ till 18 years of age. 

This marks a very notable advance because previously, 
according to Hanafi law, neither conjugal infidelity on the 
husband’s part, nor neglect, not yet inability to afford her 
proper maintenance, entitled a wife to claim a judicial divorce; 
the 'most it gave her was the right to seek separation by 
khuVa . 2 Shi‘a law, however, has hitherto allowed the Court 

1 Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act , No. VIII of 1939. For a 
detailed presentation of the provisions of this Act, cp. J. C. Forbes, 
The Muslim Divorce Law. 

* cp. Wilson, AML. p. 153 f. note. During the discussion in the 
Legislative Assembly of t\u Bill just mentioned it was however 
contended that, whereas the Courts had been justified, according to 
bianaf! law, in denying such relief to a wife, yet there was ‘a very 
well established principle of lianafi law—hitherto unknown to the 
Courts—which might have been used to give this relief, viz: where 
the strict application of Hanafi law . . . would cause hardship, it is 
permissible to the Qazi ... to act on the relevant principles of the 
Shafia law, the Maliki law, or the Hambali law’.— L.A. Debates , 
Aug. 1938, Vol. V, No. I, p. 1123. It is on record that the Emperor 
Akbar made use of this principle to legalize mut'a marriage. 
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to annul the marriage on some further grounds, such as 
insanity and leprosy. 1 

The 4 iddat , or waiting period for divorced women, is pres¬ 
cribed in the Qur’an, and repeated reference 
Iddat . g mac j e tQ j t t h ere i n: 

When ye divorce women, divorce them at their 'iddat. And 
reckon those times exactly and fear God your Lord. Put them 
not forth from their houses, nor allow them to depart, unless 
they have committed a proven adultery, 65: 1 . . . The 
divorced shall wait the result, until they have had their couises 
thrice.—2: 228; cp. 2: 231, 232, 236 and 33: 48. 

This is an important innovation and a distinct advance on 
pagan Arab practice. Formerly, as has been stated, there 
was no ‘ iddat for the divorced woman; she could be married 
at once to another man; and a widow had to wait twelve 
months before she was allowed to remarry. Muhammad’s 
twofold object in prescribing this rule was to leave no doubt 
as to the paternity of the child born of the divorced woman, 
and to give the husband opportunity to revoke a too-hurried 
pronouncement of dismissal. 2 

Certain important effects of this regulation may be noted 
here: 

the divorced wife, if found to be not pregnant, is free to 
marry on the completion of ‘ iddat ; 

if pregnant, her ‘ iddat continues until she is delivered of 
her child; 3 


1 Our Cause , p. 291 f.; cp. ‘If the husband be lunatic, leprous, or 
scrophulous, yet his wife has no option’.— Hedaya, I, 358 (Grady 
128); Subhan, Islam, pp. 119-21. 

2 cp. Ameer Ali, SHB. p. 95 f.; Md. Ali, RI. p. 679 f.; A. Rahim, 
MJ , p. 341; Klein, RI. p. 194. ‘The most approved definition of 
‘iddat is the term by the completion of which a new marriage is 
rendered lawful *— Hedaya , I, 359 fF. (Grady, 128 ff). 

3 ‘till they are delivered of their burden ’.— Qur'an, 65: 6. 
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if there ha$ been no consummation of marriage she is free to 
marry immediately; 

if the divorced wife is an immature girl or an old woman 
the 1 iddat is for three months; 

she is entitled to be maintained by her husband during the 
‘ iddat granted that she conforms to her husband’s ruling in 
the matter of residence and behaviour. 1 

On the other hand, the man is permitted to complete his 
legal number of four wives without counting the divorced 
one, but only after the completion of her ‘ iddat , not before. 2 

Present day comment on this provision of ‘ iddat furnishes 
some interesting points of view. ‘The ‘ idda . . . serves the 
purpose of affording the parties a chance of reconciliation. 
Though they are divorced yet they still live in the same 
house, the husband being plainly told not to expel the wife 
from the house . . . and a similar advice is given to the 
wife not to leave the house.’ 3 The same writer elsewhere 
says,‘This is the best safeguard against a misuse of divorce, 
for in this way.only such unions would be ended by divorce 
as really deserve to be ended’. 4 Another says, ‘In order to 
enable a woman to overcome the shock of separation from her 
first husband, Islam has ordained that at least three months 
should elapse before a woman can take a second husband. 
Thus she can obtain an opportunity during which time her 
wound can be healed up and she can take retrospective view 
of her past shortcomings, can mend her course, and prepare 

1 Hedaya, I, 359 f; Wilson, AML 105 f.; and 157 f.; A. Rahim, 
MJ, p. 341. 

* Wilson, AML. 157. 

8 Md. Ali, RI. p. 679 f.; cp. ‘It is allowed to a woman under 
reversible divorce to adorn herself . . . and as rij'at is laudable, 
and her adorning of her person may excite him to it, the action is 
therefore permitted by the law.*— Hedaya , I, 299 (Grady, 107). 

4 Commentary on Qur'an , 2: 228, n. 295. 
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herself for welcoming her second husband in a befitting 
manner.’ 1 

In accordance with the injunction in the Qur’an, ‘Lodge 
the [divorced] wherever ye lodge according to your means,’ 
65: 6, it is laid down in the Hedaya that 


Nifqa 2 

During ‘Iddat 


‘where a man divorces his wife, her subsis¬ 
tence and lodging are incumbent upon him 
during the term of her * iddat , whether the divorce be of the 
reversible or irreversible kind.’ 3 But on completion of the 
* iddat her claim for this maintenance ceases. 

Such is the Hanafi ruling, though Shafi‘i cited a tradition 
according to which Muhammad said to Fatima bint Qais, 
who had expressed dissatisfaction with the provision made 
for her subsequent to divorce: 

there is no nifqa for you: leave your husband’s house and 
finish your ‘iddat in the house of Umm Shank. 4 

and contended that in the case of an irreversible talaq, the 
most a woman can claim is lodging; nifqa being allowed only 
if she be pregnant. 5 6 

The ^ are of The Qur’an lays it down that, 

Infant Children . 6 j 

Mothers when divorced, shall give suck to their children 
two full years, if the father desire that the suckling be 


1 The Light , 24 Feb. 1936. 

2 ‘maintenance;’ a term which in general signifies all those things 
which are necessary to the support of life—food, clothes, lodging; 
though many confine it solely to food. cp. Hedaya , I, 392 ff. 
(Grady, 140 ff). 

3 Hedaya , I, 406 (Grady, 145); cp. ‘on the same scale as before 
the divorce.*—Wilson, AML. p. 157 f. 

4 Mishkat , Ar. 288 (Matthews, II, 132). 

5 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. Talak , II, 639, where the contributor omits 
to state that it is Shafi‘I who awards lodging only; vide Wilson, AML. 
p. 423. 

6 ffidanat ; cp. Hughes, DI. 151 f. 
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completed; and such maintenance and clothing as is fair for 
them shall devolve on the father. A mother shall not be 
pressed unfairly for her child. . . . If ye choose to have a 
nurse for your children, it shall be no fault in you, in case ye 
pay what ye promised her according to what is fair.—2: 233. 

And the Hedaya says, ‘ If a separation take place between 
a husband and wife who are possessed of an infant child, 
the right of nursing it and keeping it rests with the 
mother . . . but the ttifqa of the child is incumbent upon the 
father’. On the other hand, ‘if the mother refuse to keep 
the child, there is no constraint upon her, as a variety of 
causes may operate to render her incapable of the charge’. 1 
Moreover, ‘it is the part of the father to hire a woman to 
suckle his infant child, as this is a duty incumbent upon 
him . . . but it is not lawful for the father to hire the mother 
of the child as its nurse, if she be his wife, or divorced from 
him . . . but if she agree to perform it tor a compensation y 
this is an acknowledgement of her capacity ... for the 
Qur’an says: “ it behoves mothers to suckle their children.”.’ 2 

The father has to pay three maintenance charges—for 
suckling, for the guardianship of the mother, and sundry 
expenses for the child. The two-year period mentioned in 
the Qur’an may be shortened. 

Concerning the rearing of the child Hanafi law maintains 
that the mother has the right to retain the daughter until 
she arrives at the age of puberty; the other 

Re ™ d The three schools say the right continues till 
the girl is married. In view of the age of 
marriage today this comes to much the same thing. The 
Hedaya adds: ‘after that period the charge of her properly 


1 Hedaya , I, 385 ff. (Grady, 138 ff.) 

2 Hedaya , 1,409 (Grady, 146); so that Klein is not strictly accurate 
when he says that, in certain circumstances, the divorced mother * is 
obliged to give suck to the child’.— RI. p. 195. 
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belongs to the father because a girl, after maturity, requires 
some person to superintend her conduct and for this the 
father is most completely qualified.’ 1 

The bearing of the question of payment of mahr on that 
of divorce requires brief mention at this point. 2 If the 
marriage has been consummated before the 
PA ML\hr ° F divorce the husband is legally bound to pay 
immediately to the wife the whole of the 
unpaid mahr , whether ‘prompt’ or ‘deferred’. But if the 
marriage has not been consummated, and if the amount 
of the mahr was specified in the marriage contract, he is only 
liable to pay half the amount; if none was specified he is 
required to give the wife matat , ‘a present’, according to the 
Quranic injunction: 


But provide maintenance for them; the wealthy according 
to his means, and the poor according to his means. 3 

This present may be a suit of three pieces. 4 

It is not possible to give actual figures for divorce because 
registration is not compulsory in India, and many divorced 
women are soon remarried. 5 Moreover, in 
the Census of 1931 the divorced were 
returned in the statistics as widows. 
Nevertheless, there is evidence enough to prove that 
divorce is frequently practised. Not without cause did the 
All-India Women’s Conference of 1931 record that, 


Prevalence of 
Divorce 


This Conference is of the opinion that the prevalent practice 
of divorce among Mohammedans, in so far as it allows an 


1 Heddya , I, 388 (Grady, 139). 2 see ch. on Mahr. 

3 cp. Qur’an, 2: 229,237,238. 

♦ cp. Heddya , I, 124 f. (Grady, 44 f.) ; Wilson, AML. p. 157. 

6 cp. ‘There is optional registration for Muhammadan marriages 
and divorce in some districts of Bengal and Assam .’—Our Cause , 
p. 232; vide Kazi’s Act, 1880, and Bengal Act, I of 1876, with which 
cp. Act VII of 1905. 
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arbitrary power to the husband to divorce his wife at his mere 
caprice, is not in accord with the true Islamic teaching. 1 

Bengal, seemingly, has acquired notoriety in this respect* 
The late Mr. Salahuddin Khuda Bukhsh, himself a resident in 
East Bengal for several years, has left it on record that, 

Polygamy and divorce generally go hand in hand. In Eastern 
Bengal divorce is the order of the day, and wives are put away 
as we cast off our old clothes. . . . No judicial enquiry, no 
positive proof, not a tittle of evidence of any sort is needed. 
The lord of creation is invested with the power of divorce, and 
he makes full and free use of it. 2 

This is confirmed by a communication sent to a North 
India paper: 

A wife is sometimes found divorced in Bengal in general 
even for the slightest whim of her husband, so far so that it 
was ruled by the Calcutta High Court only the other day that 
the divorce of a wife by her husband made under compulsion 
or even in jest is valid. I made an enquiry on one occasion 
in the office of a marriage registrar of a sub-division of a 
neighbouring district who is a relative of mine and I found 
there that hundreds of talaqs were usually made every year in 
the rainy season, as most of them [rc. marriages] were generally 
contracted and registered in the spring and summer. 8 

In 1935 a debate on this subject took place in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. Mr. Qasim, citing some of the dis¬ 
abilities under which divorced women suffer, urged that it 
was necessary in their interests that registration of divorces 
as well as of marriages snould be made compulsory. Mr. 
Hasan Ali disagreed, saying that the remedy suggested would 
not be oi much use to the wife. According to the SharTat a 

1 cp. also the Women's Conference Report , 1936, p. 146. 

8 EII } ‘Thoughts on the present situation \ p. 258. Careful 
enquiries in this area give the impression that in any one year the 
number of divorces is approximately one-fourth of the number of 
marriages. 3 The Light, 16 Oct. 1932. 
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divorce pronounced by the husband was binding in law 
whether the fact was registered or not. In his opinion the 
proper way of solving the problem was to spread education 
among the poorer classes of the community. The Honble 
Khan Bahadur Azizul Haqq opposed the motion on the 
ground that the Muslim community at the present time 
would not support such a course. 1 

The knowledge that the husband has the power of 
divorce, even though he may not exercise it, 

DivoTced°Women inevitabl y affects the g eneral outlook of 
Muslim women. As Mr. Khuda Bukhsh 

himself has said: 

The wife may at any moment be dislodged by another, and 
relegated to everlasting sorrow and gloom. This idea colours 
the whole life of our women. They are meek and submissive, 
humble and accommodating, patient and painstaking; but 
this, in most instances, not by choice, but by compulsion. 2 

If the divorced woman should belong to a wealthy family 
or the mahr was large and has been paid, she is independent; 
but this does not ease the heartache of a woman who has 
really loved her husband, or remove the pang of having to 
part with her children, even though she be allowed to keep 
them till they are seven or eleven years old. The women are 
allowed to remarry, but some refuse to dc so and live on as 
best they can in their father’s house. 

With the poor the case is much worse, for parents cannot 
always support them, and after the period of *iddat is over 
the divorced wife receives no further maintenance. If they 
remarry, as many do, they are frequently married to old men 

1 Quoted from The Statesman , by The Epiphany , Calcutta, 13th 
April, 1935. A Muslim member of the Assam Assembly sponsored a 
Bill in 1939 which sought to establish that ‘no divorce of Moslems 
shall be valid unless it is duly registered by a Moslem registrar*. 

* Eli. p. 257. 
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or widowers, and their status is that of a second wife and 
there are no rejoicings when the nikah ceremony is performed. 1 

The less fortunate marry and remarry till they sink under 
the fate of such divorced women. ‘Unless they have means 
of their own, they are likely to be thrown on the streets, as 
the social custom of the country enforces a more or less stiict 
purdah which makes it very hard for her to go out and earn 
her living’. 2 

1 cp. Herklots, p. 87. 

2 M. Tata Lam, in Our Cause, p. 292. 
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We have already observed that among the Arabs of pre- 
Islamic times no restriction was placed on the number of 
wives a man might marry. In orthodox Islam, both in theory 
and practice, four is regarded as the maximum. 

This number is mentioned in the only verse in the Qur’an 
dealing with the subject, 4: 3, the wording of which is 
admittedly ambiguous. The immediate 

The Qur An contex t j s the equitable treatment of orphans, 
hence the reference to them: 

And if ye fear that ye cannot deal fairly between orphans, 
then marry what seems good to you of women, two and three 
and four; 1 and if ye fear that ye cannot do justice [between 
them] then [marry] only one, or what your right hand possesses 
[slaves]. 

It is in this verse that Muslims who countenance polygamy 
find divine sanction for the practice. 2 For the prevalent 
belief that the number of lawful wives is limited to four 
support is found in early commentaries on the Qur’an, in the 
Traditions and books of law. 


1 cp. Palmer; ‘by twos, or threes or fours’; this rendering recalls 
that of a mujhtahid mentioned in ( Ai?i-i-Akbari } who took the word 
niathna here to mean ‘double’, and accordingly married eighteen 
wives. It also mentions a maulawi who took zvaw to mean ‘plus * and, 
since in this way as many as nine wives would be permitted, himself 
married eight, cp. Baicjawi, I, 203 f; Hughes, DI. p. 463. 

8 Polyandry, however, is strictly prohibited in Islam, cp. the late 
H. H. Begam of Bhopal, Muslim Home , p. 17; Levy, SI. I, 146, 150 
Md. Ali, RI. p. 637; Review of Religions , 1939, p. 107. 
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The occasion for this Quranic pronouncement is generally 
taken to be the situation facing Muhammad after the 
disastrous battle of Uhud in the third year a.h ., 1 when a 
large number of Muslim warriors were slain and many 
widows and orphans were left uncared for. The ambiguity 
of the wording opened the way for a variety of interpretations. 

In regard to the number of wives permitted the com¬ 
mentators furnish some interesting explanations, of which 
we may quote the following: 

The verse is only meant to prohibit the marrying of more 
wives than four, so that, not having too many wives, men may 
not be tempted to embezzle the property of orphans should 
their own prove insufficient; 

that if men fear they cannot be just to orphans, they should 
fear also that they may not be just towards too many wives; 

that if they fear that they cannot be just to orphans, they 
should fear also the sin of adultery. In order to avoid the 
latter they are allowed up to four wives. 2 

There are traditions which support this restriction. For 
instance, it is recorded that a certain man, Ghailan-bin- 
Salmah, on becoming a Muslim brought 
The Traditions hj m ten w j ves w hom he had married 

in the Jahiltyya. Muhammad said to him, 

‘Keep four of them, and send the remainder away ’— Ahmad , 
Tirmidhi. Ibn Majah. 

Another man, Nawfal-bin-Mua‘wiah, is reported to have said, 
I became a Muslim when I had five wives; and I asked 
the Prophet about this matter. He said, ‘ Send one away and 
keep four’. Then I wished to send the woman away who 
was sixty years of age, and had not borne children; so I 
turned her off. 3 


1 cp. Md. Ali, Qur'an , 4: 3, n. 535; Hughes, DI. art. Uhud , p. 649; 
Encyc . /i/dm, art. O#od, III, 970. 
a cp. Baujlawi, I, 206; Md. Ali, RI. p. 639. 

8 Mishkaty Ar. 274 (Matthews, II, 93 f.); cp. Wilson, AML. p. 106 f. 
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Then, regarding the ‘orphans* there is much discussion 
as to whether they were the children of the‘women* here 
mentioned. In that case the problem of the orphan, like that 
of the woman herself, is to be solved by marrying the widowed 
mother. Or were the ‘ orphans * girl wards of the surviving 
male relatives? If so, the words are addressed to the latter 
as their natural guardians. 

The commonly accepted view of the matter is based on a 
tradition attributed by Bukhari and Muslim to ‘A*isha, who 
is said to have interpreted this verse to mean that if the 
guardians of the orphan girls, coveting both the maidens and 
their property, feared that by marrying them they would not 
do justice to them (e.g. in the matter of mahr) then they 
were forbidden to marry them, and were enjoined to ‘marry 
[other] women that seemed good to them, two, three or four*. 1 

Islamic law likewise recognizes a man’s 
La\% right to keep four wives. Thus we read in 
the Hedaya: 

It is lawful for a freeman to marry four wives, whether free 
or slaves: but it is not lawful for him to marry more than 
four, because God has commanded in the Qur’an saying: ‘Ye 
may marry whatsoever women are agreeable to you, two, three, 
or four,’ and the numbers being thus expressly mentioned, 
any beyond what is there specified would be unlawful. 2 

Further support for the popular view about polygamy is 
found in the fact that Muhammad himself practised it. 

Thus, a mulla when asked recently why he 
s kept four wives, replied: I have performed 
the sunnat of Muhammad, and by marrying 
four wives I have shown great respect towards him. 3 

1 The tradition is quoted by Md. Ali only to be rejected by him. 
cp. RI . p. 638 f. 

* op. cit. I, 88 (Grady, 31). 

8 cp. The Light , Sept. 1932. 
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Considerable reference is made to’Muhammad’s wives in 
Sura 33: 

O prophet, we make lawful to thee thy wives whom thou 
hast dowered, and those whom thy right hand possesseth out 
of those whom God hath given thee as prisoners of war; and 
the daughters of thine uncle, and of thy paternal and maternal 
aunts who fled with thee; and any believing woman if she 
give herself to the prophet, if the prophet desire to marry her 
—a special privilege for thee above the rest of the believers.*— 
ver. 49. 

It is not permitted thee to take other wives hereafter, 1 nor 
to change thy present wives for other women, even though 
their beauty please thee; except what thy right hand possesses; 
for God is watchful over all.—ver. 52. 

Muhammad married in all eleven wives and at the time of 
these pronouncements the number he possessed seems to 
have been nine. These survived him. The names of all his 
wives and details about them are to be found in the writings 
of modern Muslim authors. 2 Muslims themselves are asking 
why he should have had so many when the rest of believers 
are restricted to four. 3 We are concerned with this question 
only in so far as the answers given furnish us with various 
reasons and motives advanced by Muslim apologists for 
polygamy, whether practised by Muhammad or his followers. 

The view of the unsophisticated is that Muhammad was 
accorded special privilege, as stated in 33: 49; ‘a special 

1 This verse belongs to the 7th year a.h. ; cp. Md. Ali, Qur'an, 
in loc. cit. n. 2003. 

* e.g. Md. Ali, Qur'an, 33: 49, n. 2000; and Md. ch. xxx, by the 
same author; Ameer Ali, SI. pp. 233-7; Ummahatu'l-Ummah. 

3 It is often explained in reply that Muhammad had taken these 
wives to himself before the verse (4: 3) restricting the number to 
four, was revealed. But Maulana Md. Ali himself has shown 
that this was not the case. The battle of Ul?ud took place in 
3 A.H. and ‘in the same year’ Muhammad married Zainab bint 
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privilege for thee above the rest of the faithful ’- 1 The modern 
rationalist, however, lays much stress on the fact that, with 
the one exception of ‘Alisha, all Muhammad’s wives were 
widows, so that in marrying them he was acting in the spirit 
and according to the purpose of the Quranic injunction, 
because he gave them a home and protection when others 
were unwilling or unable to support them. From the variety 
of motives adduced for several of his marriages one can see a 
reason for the remark of a correspondent that ‘these marri¬ 
ages were a liability imposed on the Prophet’, by war-time 
conditions. 2 * * * * * 8 Some were to cement bonds between indi¬ 
viduals and communities; some of these women besought 
him to marry them; one offered herself in gratitude to him 
for having provided her ‘purchase money’; one he married, 
despite her ‘fiery temper’, because no one else would have 
her. One apologist for the Prophet is quite candid and says, 

Khuzaimah. whose husband fell in the battle. . . ‘ In the next year 
. . . Umm-i-Salma was taken to wife by the Prophet’. He married 
Zainab, the divorced wife of Zaid ‘ in the fifth year of the Hejira ’; 
Umm-i-Habiba was ‘taken as a wife by the Holy Prophet in the 
seventh year of the Hejira . . . Juwairiya, Maimoona, and Safiyya, 
he married in the years six and seven of the Hejira’, cp. Md. Ali, 
Qur’an, n. 2002. This writer makes it clear, therefore, that Muham¬ 
mad married seven of his wives after the battle of Uhud, which was 
the occasion for the pronouncement that Muslims might marry four, 
but not more. Before the battle he already had three wives—Sauda, 
‘A’isha, and Haf§a. 

1 See Shibli’s account of the ‘privilege’, op. cit. Ill, 762f. It 

appears, however, that the application of this phrase is restricted to 

the paragraph immediately preceding, and that its meaning is: if any 

believing woman choose to give herself up to the prophet, he may go 

in to her without the word ‘marriage ’ or mahr or wall or witnesses.— 

cp. Siratu’l-ffalabiyya , IIT, p. 336; Md. Ali, Qur’an , in loc. cit. 

n. 2001. 

8 The Light , 24 May, 1937. 
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‘some of them [his marriages] may possibly have arisen from 
a desire for male offspring*. 1 

Another writes, ‘ It were possible for the Prophet alone (the 
peace of God be on him) to take the responsibility of even 
nine wives at one time ... his moral strength and spiritual 
powers made it possible for him to bear such a heavy 
weight of responsibility—far heavier than would be tolerable 
for an ordinary man’. 2 Again we are told, ‘It certainly 
stands to the credit of the Prophet that all his eleven wives 
bore eloquent testimony to his saintliness and magnanimity 
of character. . . . The modern husband should make 


Muhammad the beau ideal of his life, the noblest specimen 
of polygamous husband’. 3 


Reasons for 
Polygamy 


From among the many reasons advanced 
for the continuance of polygamy we may 
quote the following: 


The numerical excess of women over men—‘How is this 


situation to be met if not by sanctioning polygamy?’ 4 
‘Where women predominate it is criminal that a man of 
means should lead the life of a bachelor, and it is not only 
unchivalrous, but sinful, for wealthy men not to take to them¬ 
selves second or third .wives’. 5 6 ‘Few women understand that 


1 Ameer Ali, SI. pp. 234-7; cp. Md. Ali, (a) Qur'an, 33: 49, n. 2000; 
(b) Md. ch. xxx. 

2 Khan Bahadur S. M. Husain, B.A., in The Islamic Reviezv, Jan. 
1930. 

3 A. F. K. Chowdhury, B.T., MLR.S.T. in The Light , 24 Oct. 1938. 

4 The Light , 16 Nov. 1931, cp. ‘Polygamy is the only specific 
remedy to meet the need’.—Begam of Bhopal, MH. p. 18. But the 
Census of India (1931) does not bear out this contention. In a total 

Muslim population of 76,344,231, the males numbered 40,099,103, 
and females 36,245,128. 

6 The same writer says, ‘ Islam permits polygamy because it means 
chivalry with additional responsibility, but has guarded against its 
abuses by enjoining equitable treatment among wives and restricting 
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by allowing their husbands to marry another wife or other 
wives beside themselves, they are doing a meritorious service 
equal to a jihad, for their sacrifice in this respect cannot but 
amount to the saving of their sisters from many of the evil 
effects engendered by the excessive numerical preponderance 
of women over men particularly after a war.’ 1 

Another reason given is, ‘ In the event of there being no 
issue from the first marriage *—cited by the Muslim delegates 
at the All-India Women’s Conference, 1935. 2 

A Muslim lady at the All-Asian Women’s Conference in 
1930 declared, ‘ It [polygamy] is only allowed in case of 
war ... it is at such times only that man may marry more 
than one wife simply for her protection.’ 3 

Occasionally it is required ‘not only for the moral but for 
the physical welfare of society’; 4 or, more explicitly, ‘men 
are so created and so placed in life that they do need more 
than one wife, so that a monogamist law to them only opens 
up possibilities for unlicensed activities. . . . The Qur’an 
recognizes that sex is as natural to woman as to man. . . . 
Islam has made due provision for it in the form of polygamy. 
Where, after all, are the surplus women to go to? They 
must become second wives or lead an objectionable life. 

the number to four . . . [and] in order that the man practising 
it may not himself be crushed under the weight of a responsibility 
too heavy to bear’.— Islamic Review, pp. 23, 26, Jan. 1930. 

1 Islamic Review, 1935, p. 254. This writer also says, ‘It is left to 
the good sense of a man if he is to have one, tw’o, three, or four wives 
to suit his convenience, his purse, his peace of mind*. 

2 cp. Report, 1935, p. 70. The absence of male issue is sometimes 
advanced as a reason. 

8 Miss Khadija Ferozuddin at Lahore; cp. also Md. Ali who, 
however, adds ‘so that they might be helpful in strengthening the 
numerical position of the community \— RI. p. 641 f. 

4 Md. Ali, RI. p. 642. 
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There may be exceptions, but exceptions only prove the 
rule/ 1 Sometimes a more crude reason is advanced: ‘Man 
by nature and by instinct is polygamous, woman mono¬ 
gamous. . . . wives in at least twenty per cent cases are, 
through diseases or insanity, unwilling to give satisfaction to 
the husband, . . . the charm and beauty of the wife at 25 
are at vanishing point. Is it not therefore in fairness and 
justice that he should take a second or third wife?’ 2 Others 
contend that polygamy is as moral as monogamy and that 
whatever element sanctifies the sex relationship in monogamy 
is present in polygamy also. 

The orthodox masses, then, never question the practice 

of polygamy but believe it to be sanctioned in the Qur’an, 

while the practice of Muhammad serves as 
Public Opinion a , , Vt .. 

Today confirmation and example. Yet notwith¬ 
standing the reasons given above by the 
educated in justification of the practice, plural marriages are 
not as prevalent in India as in some other Muslim countries, 
and the volume of opinion against the practice is steadily 
increasing. 3 

The question is much debated at the present time and 


1 The Light , Nov. 1931. 

2 A. F. K. Chowdhury, in The Light , 24 Oct. 1938. One corres¬ 
pondent remarked: ‘I married the first to please my parents; I 
married the second to please myself.’ 

3 It is not possible to give orecise figures, apart from which the 
practice varies in different provinces; but in general it may be said 
that it is indulged in by the rich and by well-to-do agriculturists. 
Enquiries go to show that the practice is quite common in the 
villages of East Bengal, where men frequently have two wives, others 
three, and some, four. ‘They keep more if they can afford to do so.* 
cp. ‘Polygamy and divorce, go hand in hand. In Eastern Bengal 
divorce is the order of the day.*—S. Khuda Bukhsh, Eli. p. 258. 
Yet, speaking for the whole country, one writer claims that ‘in India 
only five per cent are polygamous.’—Ikbal Ali Shah, Md. p. 271. 
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men, as well as the few educated Muslim women, are 
speaking out against the continuance of the practice. 1 At 
the same time it is interesting to observe the reaction of 
some publicists to the outspoken declarations of women 
reformers. 

At the All-India Muslim Women’s Conference, held in 1918, 
a prominent Muslim lady, speaking of the evils that had been 
allowed to creep into religion, declared: ‘ One of the shameful 
acts of oppression in Islam is the custom of plural marriages 
, . . prevalent among the best educated and most influen¬ 
tial class of young Musalmans.’ She appealed to the men 
and women of Islam to abandon the practice, since Islam is 
‘a religion which is too holy to countenance such a pernicious 
custom’. True, she admitted, 4 the Qur’an allows four wives, 
but it enjoins an equal treatment of all four, and as this is 
impossible for any man, no one should marry more than one 
wife’. Most agreed with her, but the President observed that, 
notwithstanding the attendant evils, which had not been 
exaggerated, it was woman’s duty to obey the Qur’an which 
says a man may marry four wives. Man’s ill-treatment of 
woman, not the Qur’an, is the cause of the trouble. In this 
respect the women are facing a serious matter of Muslim 
law; how could the law be set aside? This matter must be 
taken to wiser minds than theirs for consultation. There¬ 
fore, she would take the signed resolution [to the effect that 
women would not give their daughters to men having other 
wives] to the Begam of Bhopal and leave it in her hands. 
To this all agreed. 

At the time such remarks called forth a bitter rejoinder in 

1 e.g. ‘Muhammad, our great Prophet, wisely created his matri¬ 
monial law, considering male imperfection and appealing to woman’s, 
willingness to sacrifice . . . [but] are those sacrifices required of her 
not too much for a woman’s heart ?’—The Light , 24 Aug. 1933. 
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the local press, but the original speaker stood her ground and 
in a second speech declared that she would continue to cry out 
against polygamy until she was shown ‘five or ten examples 
of Muslim men in the whole of India’, who were living in 
perfect equity and justice with their several wives, as the 
Prophet had lived with his. 1 

In more recent years the denunciation has been still more 
pronounced. For instance, at the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference of 1935 the following resolution was passed: 

This Conference strongly disapproves of polygamy and 
appeals to women not to marry, and to parents not to give 
their daughters in marriage to, any man who has a wife living. 

This resolution was carefully explained in Urdu to the 
assembled delegates and then passed unanimously. Even so, 
the Muslim section wished it to be recorded that while they 
were in favour of the abolition of polygamy, it was permitted 
by their religion only in case of strictest necessity. 2 

In 1936 the Panjab branch of the All-India Women’s 
Conference again passed a resolution protesting against 
polygamy, some even urging that those who practised it 
should be socially boycotted. This suggestion called forth 
the remark that the censure would affect the poor only, but 
the President said it should be made to apply to rich and 
poor alike. 

A similar resolution at the All-India Women’s Conference 
in 1937, urging the Panjab Government ‘to take early steps 
to introduce legislation to check the growing evil of polygamy 
in the province’, was opposed by Muslim women who said 
it militated against the sanction of their religion, though 
they accepted the resolution in principle and suggested 
a social boycott. In 1938 the Panjab branch of the A-I.W.C. 

1 quoted in The Moslem World , 1919, p. 172. 

2 Report , 1935, p. 70. 
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stated in its resolution [which refers to Hindus as well as 
Muslims] that, 

This Conference views with alarm the recent increase in 
the number of marriages in cases when the first wife is alive. 
It condemns the action of those educated women, who, setting 
aside all standards of common decency, and sympathy of their 
own sex, have consented to marry men whose wives are al¬ 
ready living. It further appeals to all’women to discountenance 
and socially boycot all such marriages and do their utmost 
to prevent the celebration of such marriages in future. 1 

These resolutions of the women called forth some interesting 
rejoinders from the men. A contributor to The Light wrote: 

There can be no two opinions that a second marriage is 
more often than not dictated by self-indulgence rather than 
any genuine necessity. To ruin the home and happiness of 
the first wife and her offspring for no better reason than this, 
is obviously unfair, unjust and highly selfish. The fact, how¬ 
ever, remains that there are perfectly genuine cases when 
a second marriage becomes a necessity—such, for instance, as 
the permanent insanity of the first wife. What is the husband 
to do in such a case, who is perhaps still in the full bloom of 
youth ? There are only two alternatives left— either a second 
marriage or ‘wild oats’. The resolution of the Women’s 
Conference makes no provision for such cases. Here again 
the Quranic law strikes the golden mean. While discouraging 
bigamy as a rule of life, it permits it under emergent conditions 
from which no society is free. 2 

Another argued that the proposed legislation against 
polygam)' would prove an incentive to promiscuous inter¬ 
course, and that the number of legitimate children would 
dwindle while that of illegitimate children would increase. 
Let the women carry on propaganda against its abuse by all 
means, but not make it a matter for legislation. 3 


1 Reported in C. and M. Gazette , 8 June, 1938. 

* The Light, 24 Nov. 1935. 

3 A. F. K. Chowdhury, The Light , 24 Oct. 1938. 
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It is not surprising that in more recent times some edu¬ 
cated exponents of Islam are professing to find that the 
Qur’an, in reality, enjoins not polygamy but 

Monogamy monogamy. 1 Thus two main arguments are 

Claimed as the , t . . r * 

Law of Islam a dvanced on the basis of the wording in 

4: 3. We may best illustrate these by 
quoting the words of two modern commentators: 

(i) ‘ This passage permits polygamy under certain circum¬ 
stances: it does not enjoin it nor even permit it unconditionally 
. . . the permission to have more than one wife was given 
under the peculiar circumstances of the Muslim society then 
existing’ [war conditions]. 2 In another place this writer says: 
‘As a rule Islam recognizes only the union of one man 
and one woman as a valid form of marriage . . . [and] 
monogamy is undoubtedly a right rule of life under normal 
conditions’. 3 

(ii) ‘The unrestricted number of wives of the “Times of 
Ignorance” was now strictly limited to a maximum of four, 
provided you could treat them with perfect equality, in 
material things as well as in affection and immaterial things. 
As this condition is most difficult to fulfil, I understand the 
recommendation to be towards monogamy.’ 4 

1 cp. ‘True to the Koran but accepting the modern standard which 
repudiates polygamy, he [the modern Moslem] seeks, by his inter¬ 
pretation of the Koran, to effect a reconciliation between the two 
apparently contradictory points of view’.—Woodsmall, op. cit. p. 116. 

2 Md. Ali, Qur'an, n. 535 ; the italics are his. cp. Haji Abdul Majid, 
art. ‘The Position of Woman in Islam’, Islamic Review, 1935, p. 253. 

3 cp. RI. pp. 637 and 642. Md. Ali goes on to admit that this 
institution, ‘which was allowed by Islam only as remedy, has largely 
been abused by sensual people’. 

4 Mr. Yusuf Ali, Qur'an, p. 179, n. 509. The late Mr. Khuda 
Bukhsh declared that he did not believe in this kind of argument.— 
vide EIL p. 256. cp. ‘ To the question whether love can be equally 
divided, we point out that love, if psychologically analysed, appears 
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Two Muslim ladies endorsed the latter argument in recent 
women’s conferences in India. One is reported to have 
quoted the Qur’an as follows: ‘Surely you will not be able 
to maintain justice, therefore have one and one wife alone’; 
again, ‘but it will not be possible to maintain justice, there¬ 
fore marry one and only one wife’. The speaker added that 
in these circumstances, ‘ it becomes a sin to practice poly¬ 
gamy . . . this rule is a strictly prohibitive rule.’ 1 Similarly 

to be somewhat as a fugitive phenomenon.’—A. F. Khan Chow- 
dhury, B.T., M.R.S.T. in The Light , 8 Oct. 1938. 

1 vide All-India Women's Conference Report , 1930, p. 46. At best 
these are very free translations. If the first is intended to be 4: 3, 
the Arabic conditional particle in has been omitted. It should be, 
as Md. Ali has it, 1 If you fear you will not be able . . .’ etc. The 
other quotation seems to have reference to 4: 128, which reads: ‘Ye 
are never able to be fair and just as between women, even if it is 
your ardent desire: but turn not away [from a woman] altogether, so 
as to leave her [as it were] in suspense.’ 

This passage has received considerable attention of late. Yusuf 
Ali (n. 639) says, this is ‘the case of the other woman’. To be 
‘perfectly fair and just to all [four wives] ... is a condition 
almost impossible to fulfil . . If . . a man puts himself in that 
impossible position, it is only right to insist that he should not dis¬ 
card one but at least fulfil all the outward duties that are incumbent 
on him in respect of her.’ 

Recently a Muslim lady, well-known as a leader of women, 
suggested to the Shaikh of Al-Azhar that, because this verse together 
with 4: 3 set men an impossible condition, plurality of wives should 
be generally forbidden. The Shaikh, however, objected on the ground 
that 4: 128 has a sequel in the words, ‘Do not yield altogether’. 
* This sequel . . . proves clearly that God, after He had acknowledged 
the impossibility of perfectly just dealing in regard to wives, excused 
the husband for lack of justice in what was beyond his control and 
outside his will.* The Shaikh cited the case of the Prophet, ‘who 
dealt justly with all his wives [in regard to ‘time’ and ‘property’], 
though he did not divide equally among them the things of his 
heart, . . . asking pardon of God, “O God, there is a part of me 
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another lady declared, ‘If Muslims study their religion they 
will find that our blessed Prophet has laid down such strict 
injunctions of equality of status and of treatment of co-wives 
that it is humanly impossible to put polygamy into practice 
by any man ever created \ 1 

Years ago Mr. Ameer Ali adopted a like position. He stated, 
The clause in the Qur'an which contains the permission to 
contract four contemporaneous marriages is immediately 
followed by a sentence which cuts down the significance of the 
preceding passage to its normal and legitimate dimensions 
... if you cannot deal equitably and justly with all, you shall 
marry only one. 2 

Such an interpretation, however, is not readily accepted 
by the majority since it involves a rather radical handling of 
the sacred text. 8 A contributor to the Ahmadi press says: 
* Muslim commentators have given various opinions as to the 
interpretation of the word “just” or “equitable” . . . [but] it 
is not illogical to say that if prohibition be really aimed at in 
the said proviso, why should God take the trouble of mention¬ 
ing it at all? Similarly, if the All-Knowing God actually 
believes that no man can be just, would it not be wiser for 
Him simply to enjoin monogamy? It should, therefore, be 
obvious that the mere mention of permitting a man to have 
four wives should never be interpreted as a prohibition, or as 
amounting to a prohibition, by reason of the proviso.* 4 And 

which I control, do not blame me for that which is under Thy control 
and not mine”.'—quoted from El-Qabas y Damascus, 7 Jan. 1940, in 
The Moslem World , Oct. 1940, p. 424. 

1 All-Asia Women*s Conference Report , 1930, p. 62. 

* cp. PLM. p. 28. 

3 vide Wilson, op. cit. p. 477. 4 Such doctrines held by most 

enlightened Muhammadans ... do not constitute Muhammadan 
Law , as expounded by any recognised School.* 

4 The Islamic Review , 1935, p. 253; see The Moslem World, 1913, 
p. 306; Wilson, AML . p. 492. 
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another of this school of thought recently objected: ‘ Polygamy, 
it is contended,is only a “permission” not an “injunction” and 
hence it can be revoked by the head of a Muslim State. We 
confess we fail to see the nice distinction between a “per¬ 
mission ” and an “ injunction To us both are the decrees of 
God and equally binding on a Muslim, and no power on 
earth can revoke what has been definitely decreed by God/ 1 

Nor could the late Mr. Khuda Bukhsh bring himself to 
accept the claim of these apologists. He once stated: 

The author of Reforms under Moslem Rule 2 seeks to make 
out that polygamy is an institution which Islam does not sanc¬ 
tion, but I am not quite sure that he is right. At all events, 
the unanimity and consensus of opinion is the other way. 8 

Orthodox maulawis also of the present day do not accept 
the modern interpretation of the verse. In a book written 
for women, one of them says: 

The man who has several wives must treat them all alike. 
What he gives to one he should give to another, whether he 
married them as virgins or not . . . the command refers to 
them all. So if he spend one night with one of them he must 
spend one night with another; or if he spend two or three 
nights with this one, he must spend two or three nights with 
that one. Whatever he gives of ornaments, clothes, etc. to one 
he is under obligation to give the same amount to another. 
The right of the newly-wed and the right of the earlier-wed 
are alike; there is no difference. This barabari ‘equitable 
treatment’, only has reference to spending one’s nights; in the 
day-time it is not zvajib , ‘necessary’. There is no harm if a 
husband spend more time in the day with one wife than with 
another; but equitable treatment at night time is ‘necessary’. 

. . In the matter of loving one’s wives, equitable treatment 
is not ‘necessary’. If a man loves one wife more than he does 
another it is no sin, because it is not in man to control his heart.* 

1 The Light , 16 March, 1936. 

* i.e. Cheragh Ali, op. cit. p. 128. 8 cp. Eli. p. 256. 

4 Bihishti Zeivar, Bk. IV, p. 18; cp. ‘ Your wives are your field: go 
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Mr. Khuda Bukhsh himself contended that much of the 
social corruption behind the zanana was to be traced directly 
to this system. ‘It is a fruitful source of 
Effects of discord, strife, harassing litigations, the ruin 

Polygamy in q £ man wea lthy families. Nor can we 
the Home j / 

ignore the tact that it is this system which 

is responsible, in no small degree, for the degraded view of 

womenhood current in the East. ... We cannot have a 

very high regard for womankind with a system which 

sanctions four wives. Polygamy is destructive alike of 

domestic peace and social purity/ 1 

A prominent Indian Muslim lady confirms this: ‘Sisters, 
you know how degraded is the state of woman when her 
home is divided with a co-wife. The children are neglected, 
there is a continuous feeling of discomfort and disharmony; 
the home is ruined and the husbands suffer from economic 
and other disabilities. The sooner we do away with this 
baneful custom the better will it be for all of us/ 2 

Where in India polygamy is practised there are usually 
only two wives, though there are men who keep three and 
even four. In well-to-do families each wife has a separate 
house and sometimes a separate compound; in poorer ones, 
only a separate room. Occasionally there is close proximity 
and the wives actually share the same room. 3 

in y therefore , to your field as ye will' — keeping before you this simile 
you will easily come to understand the advisability of polygamy—that 
a farmer can increase his produce by sowing in several fields; but if 
he does it in the same field it is no wonder that seed is wasted 
because the field cannot accommodate all the seed/—Shamshu’l- 
‘Ulama Maulawi Nadhir Ahmad, Ummahdtu'l-Ummah , p. 12. 

1 Eli. pp. 257, 231. 

* vide All-India Women's Conference Report , 1930, p. 60. 

* In such a situation it is sometimes arranged for the wives to 
take leave of absence, in turn, at the father’s home. 
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A second marriage is usually resented. One of the two 
will almost certainly prove the favourite and this naturally 
causes jealousy and heart-burning. Women are often heard 
to say: ‘A co-wife is a poisoned knife.' 1 Many cases are 
known where the first wife, in despair, runs back to her 
parents, with the result that there is endless quarrelling, 
sometimes ending in litigation. 

If the first wife is childless the fact that children are born 
to the second wife makes for dispeace and quarrelling. The 
‘mother* may be persecuted and the first wife may plot 
against her. In such circumstances the use of charms is 
frequently resorted to in the hope of regaining the affection 
of the husband, and, ultimately, of becoming the mother of a 
son; and, it may be, with the further motive of bringing 
ill-luck to the other wife. On the other hand, if each wife 
has children quarrels are likely to ensue among the wives in 
connection with the rival claims of their children in the 
matter of occupation, money, marriage, and so forth. 

Some ‘good* wives accept the situation resignedly, for it 
is their custom, and the Prophet has said it is allowed by 
Allah. Indeed, women have been known, out of consideration 
for their husbands, to suggest a second wife that he may have 
children by her. Others have actually proposed this rather 
than submit to being divorced. Nevertheless, some wives 
undoubtedly do live happily together, as in cases where one 
is senior to the other and ‘ mothers ’ her. 

1 cp. Ummahalu l-Ummah, p. 13. 
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IX 


MUT‘A, SLAVERY AND CONCUBINAGE 

Mut'a, 1 or temporary marriage, is a form of union entered 
upon for a specified period on payment of a certain reward 
to the woman. We have already met it in our brief survey 
of the conditions of marriage in pre-Islamic Arabia, and its 
presence in Islam is best explained as a survival of that 
earlier Arab custom. 2 

The legality of such connexions is a question with which 
we shall deal later, but it may be observed here that resort 
to this Arab practice by certain Muslims implies that these 
unions were and are looked upon by them as a species of nikah> 
in the sense of a legalized marriage, otherwise they would most 
certainly be zina , fornication. 3 

The practice is, nowadays, associated with the Shi‘a com¬ 
munity, who alone permit it; the Sunnis, generally, sternly 
prohibit it. 4 

1 lit. jouir d’une femme (Dozy); ‘marriage oi pleasure'. 

2 so R. Smith, KM. p. 94; cp. Encyc. Islam , art. MuVa (Heffen- 
ing) III, 774 ff. 

3 cp. Wilson, AML , p. 67; most Muslims, of course, do denounce 
it as zina. Md. Ali affirms that ‘all the Muslim sects’ (excepting 
only the Akhbari Shl‘as) agree that it is ‘unlawful’.— RI. p. 610; 
vide Ameer AM, SHB. pp. 72, 79. 

4 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. Nikabt (J. Schacht) III, 914; and art. Mut'a , 
op. cit, p. 775. Snouck Hurgronje says: ‘The practice of the Sun¬ 
nites in this as in many other cases is so divergent from the 
tenor of the law that while contractual time-limits invalidate the 
marriage offer, verbal promises and agreements of all kinds outside 
the marriage contract are morally binding.’— Mekka , Eng. tr. p. 124. 
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The term mut'a is not to be found in the Qur’an, neverthe¬ 
less those who practise temporary marriage sometimes claim 
sanction for it in words that occur at 4 : 28. 

The Quk An ^fter counselling marriage, and not fornica¬ 
tion, the verse proceeds, 

but such of them as ye have enjoyed, istamt'atum ,* give them 
their rewards as a lawful due; for there is no crime in you 
about what ye agree between you after such lawful due 
(Palmer). 

It ought to be said, however, that from the first cent. a.h. 
orthodox commentators have taken the passage to refer to 
regular nikah , claiming that ujur, the word translated as 
‘rewards’, refers to the legal mahr , without which no marriage 
can be valid. But the same argument, in inverted form, is 
advanced by those who uphold the practice, for they say that 
the payment of ajr makes the connexion valid. 1 2 

This divergence of opinion about the correct interpretation 
of the Quranic passage has its counterpart in confused and 
contradictory traditions, which speak both 
of Muhammad’s permission and prohibition 
of the practice. If we may accept the statement of Tabari it 
was in use in Muhammad’s time and he himself practised it. 3 
There are traditions which relate that, in the beginning of 
Islam, when a man arrived at a strange town he might marry 
a woman for the period of his stay there, ‘and she would look 
after his effects for him and cook his food well for him.’— 
Tirmidhi . 4 


1 A form of the verb from the root which yields mut'a. 

2 It is an interesting comment on the divergent views of Muslims 
themselves that Heffening (art. on Mut'a , p. 774) affirms that ‘there 
is undoubtedly a reference to this form of marriage * in this verse, 
whereas Schacht (art. Nikah , p. 914) says, ‘ it is by no means certain’. 

3 cp. Encyc. Islam , III, 774. 

4 cp. Encyc. Islam, art. Mut*a t and Mishkat , Ar. 273 (Matthews, 
II, 90); Goldsack, SMT. p. 166. 
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Permission for such connexion on a particular occasion is 
found in the following tradition : 

Salamah bin al-Akwa‘ said, ‘The Prophet permitted mut l a 
for three days in the year of Awfcas, after which he forbade 
it’.— Muslim. 1 

The same authority is quoted for more general permission: 

If a man and a woman agree together, their fellowship shall 
be for three nights; then if they choose to go on they may do 
so, or if they prefer it they may give up their relation. 2 

On the other hand, there is a tradition attributed to ‘All 
which says, 

Verily, the Prophet prohibited the mut'a marriage of women 
on the day [of the conquest] of Khaibar; and he prohibited 
the eating of the flesh of the domestic ass.— Bukhc^i, 
Muslim . 3 

Various attempts have been made to reconcile these con¬ 
flicting statements. Some Western scholars incline to the 
view that the compilers of Tradition, being naturally anxious 
to give the Prophet the credit for prohibiting the practice > 
put back the actual date of the prohibition. 4 As a matter 
of fact there is a well-known tradition which credits the 
Khalifa ‘Umar with having taken this step. Of him it is 
related that he threatened those who practised mut‘a with 


1 cp. Mishkdty Ar. 272 (Matthews, II, 88); Encyc. Islam, art. 
Mut'a. 

a Bukhari, Ar. II, 767 (Urdu, III, 23); cp. R. Smith, KM. p. 63. 
Schacht, in oc. cit. concludes, ‘it is however certain from Tradition 
that Muhammad really permitted mut'a to his followers on the 
longer campaigns 

8 cp. Mishkdt , Ar. in loc. cit. (Matthews, in loc. cit.); Goldsack, 
SMT. p. 166; Encyc. Islam , art. Mut ( a. 

4 e.g. HefFening, Encyc. Islam , art. Mut ( a. 
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punishment by stoning, thus making it clear that he regarded 
the custom as tantamount to zina . l 

The Shi‘as, basing their claim on a reading alleged to have 
existed in copies of the Qur’an possessed by Ubai ibn Ka‘b 
and Ibn ‘Abbas, contend that formerly the 
ShI a Allegations worc j s ^ ajalin musamman , ‘for a definite 

period’, followed the pivotal word istamVatum. This reading, 
though frequently found in Shi‘a books on the subject, meets 
with no recognition among Sunnis. 2 

A leading Shi‘a protagonist for this practice at the present 
time, declares that the Qur’an proves temporary marriage to 
be lawful, because in 4: 28 it speaks both of regular marriage 
and of mut'a , otherwise why enjoin marriage twice in the 
same verse? The traditions likewise prove it to be lawful, 
he says. It was practised in the days of the Prophet and 
Abu Bakr; only ‘Umar declared it to be haram. This writer 
reads the Quranic passage to include the words, ila ajalin 
musamman , and says that this wording has been generally 

1 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. Mut'a. Shibli depicts ‘Umar proclaiming 
from the pulpit that, whereas since the prohibition at Khaibar the 
custom had been considered, now lawful, now unlawful, it was 
definitely haram; op. cit. II, 131. Muhammad Ali would account for 
the contradictory statements of the traditions as due to misunder¬ 
standing. The prohibition, he claims, was first made by the Prophet 
himself, but the facts were ‘the practice of muVa was a deep-rooted 
one, and that repeated injunctions had to be given by the Holy 
Prophet, or that all people were not at once apprised of the 
order of its prohibition/ He thinks that the earliest prohibition 
was the one made at Khaibar in 7 a.h.; vide RI. pp. 608-10* 
Hughes, in bis note on Khaibar. states that Muhammad ‘instituted 
mut'a* at that place; but in his art. on Mut'a he says he ‘prohibited’ 
it there; vide DI. pp. 263, 424. 

2 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. Mut'a ; Sell considers the common claim of 
the Shi‘as that the Qur’an has been tampered with, to be unfounded; 
vide The Recensions of the Qur'an , pp. 14 ff.; so, too, Noldeke, EH. 
(The Koran), p. 54. 
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accepted, and thereby the propriety of mu? a is established. 
He admits that after the practice was legalized by this verse 
it was later declared to be ‘improper’, and that the words in 
question had to be cancelled. But who said the words were 
to be abrogated, and that mu?a is improper—Allah or the 
Prophet, or some irresponsible person? It is regrettable, he 
declares, that these words are not found in the Qur’an today 
but who has tampered with the Book—Shi‘a or Sunni? Had 
‘Umar not declared mu?a to be haram none would have 
practised^na; the blame for this sin therefore rests on him. 1 

The Heddy a uses two terms for connexions of this kind, 
nikah ma?at , or usufructory marriage, and 
nikah muwaqqat, or temporary marriage. 

In the first case a man says to a woman, ‘ I will take the use 
of you for such a time for so much’; in the latter, a man 
marries a woman under an engagement, say, for ten days , in 
the presence of two witnesses. Both types are declared 
emphatically to be null and void on the ground that the con¬ 
tracts contain ‘a specification of time*; moreover, all the Com¬ 
panions agreed that they were illegal. 2 


1 vide the Urdu pamphlet, Dalllu'l-Mu?a, by Sayyid Ali Al- 
Ha’iri, Lahore; written to refute the declarations of ignorant persons 
who say that mu?a is unlawful, equivalent to zina , and peculiar 
to Shi‘as; cp. also Madhhab-i-ShVa , p. 341, by Haji Doctor Nur 
Husain (Lahore). A noted student of Muhammadan law himself 
ventured to remark that ‘ it is probable that the sterner Sunni view 
[in denouncing mu?a as fornication] was really the more detrimental 
to morality in the larger sense of the term, by intensifying the 
demand for slave concubines.’—Wilson, AML. p. 68. ‘That concu¬ 
binage has existed in Islam almost from its inception is fairly well 
determined, and it is possible that mu?a came into force with the 
idea of affording some sort of legal protection and social position to 
the concubine ’; quoted from an article in The Near East and India , 
by The Moslem World , 1927, p. 411. 

* The Hedaya mentions that, at first, Ibn ‘Abbas was of the 
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All this means that in respect of matrimonial law the 
ShPas make a radical departure from the orthodox juridical 
schools in that they recognize temporary marriage to be valid 
in law. 1 Such connexions, however, are not terminable at 
any time by the will of the husband, but come to an end 
automatically at the expiration of the arranged period, how¬ 
ever short; unless of course th'e parties agree to continue 
together. The practice has this further effect that, whereas 
for all Muslims, including ShPas, no man may have more 
than four wives by regular nikah , the rule does not apply to 
this kind of temporary marriage. 2 

According to the Imamiyya Code of Jurisprudence the 
chief conditions of mu? a are: 

There must be declaration and acceptance as in the case of 
nikah, and the subject of the contract must be either a Muslima, 
a Christian or a Jewess. She must be chaste, not a fornicator; 
nor is it lawful to make such a contract with a virgin who has 
no father. Some dower (it may be ‘a handful of corn’, cp. 
Ency. Islam , art. Mu?a) must be specified, otherwise the 
contract is invalid; so, too, there must be a fixed period, to be 
decided mutually by the contracting parties. 8 

opinion that nikah mat*at was allowable, but on 4 Ali informing him 
that the Prophet had made it unlawful, ‘he retracted from his 
opinion.*—I, 90 f.; cp. Encyc. Islam , art Mu?a , III, 775. 

1 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 67. D. M. Donaldson, writing of the 
Shi‘as of Persia, says, ‘These temporary marriages are not looked 
upon as immoral, as they are fully provided for by the shariat , or 
religious Law, in accordance with the teaching of the Koran and the 
example of the prophet and the Imams.’— The ShiHte Religion , p. 186; 
Cp. Hurgronje, Mekka t p. 124; Levy, SI. I, 164 ff. 

* cp. Wilson, AML. p. 442. 

8 cp. Hughes, DI. p. 424; Subhan, Islam , p. 112. Hughes, in loc. 
cit. quotes a story from ‘Ain-i-Akbari of how Akbar asked of his 
courtiers how many free-born women a man might legally marry. 
He was told that Muhammad had fixed the number at four. Akbar 
then confessed that since he had come of age he had not restricted 
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An Ahmadi writer, discussing the subject in connection 
with various types of adulterous marriage in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, admits that this ‘temporary marriage * stood on a 
different basis and that reform under Islam was only brought 
about gradually. But he leaves one in no doubt as to how he 
views it. ‘The moment the idea of temporariness is intro* 
duced into marriage, it loses its whole sanctity, and all 
responsibilities which are consequent on it are thrown off/ 1 

Equally emphatic is the view of the Ahmadis regarding the 
question of Quranic sanction for the practice. Replying to a 
correspondent the editor of their paper said, 

The Qur’an permits no such things as mut l a. It is prostitu¬ 
tion under a religious garb. 2 

Slavery 

Though frequent reference is made to slaves in the Qur’an, 3 
it would be wrong to conclude on that account that it 
expressly sanctions slavery. The fact is that Muhammad 
found slavery already in existence in Arabia, much as it was 
practised by the surrounding nations. Like other legislators 
of his time, he allowed it and enacted laws for it. His regula¬ 
tions in this regard have become interwoven with what he laid 
down concerning marriage, sale and inheritance. 4 

himself to that number and in justice to his wives he asked what 
remedy they had to offer. It was at length declared that though some 
authorities looked on mut'a as legal, others as illegal, yet should a 
qadi of the Maliki school decide that mut*a is legal, it is legal, 
according to the common belief, even for Shafbls and lianafis. The 
Emperor thereupon appointed such a qadi who gave a decree which 
made mut'a marriages legal, 

1 Md. Ali, JR/. p. 607. 2 The Light , August, 1931. 

3 They are commonly designated by the phrase, md malakat aiman - 

ukum , ‘what your right hands possess*; cp. 4: 40. 

4 cp. Hughes, DI. p. 600; Levy, SI. I, p. 109 f. 
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While it is unthinkable, therefore, that Muhammad could 
have abolished slavery, 1 it is to be noted, as the Qur’an itself 
amply testifies, that hfc did what he could to secure humane 
treatment for slaves; for instance, we read 


Be good to parents, kindred, orphans, the poor, a neighbour, 
[whether kinsman or new-comer] a fellow-traveller, a wayfarer, 
and to those whom your right hands possess.—4: 40; cp. 
16: 77. 2 


Female Slaves 3 


Repeated reference is made in the Qur’an 
to female slaves: 


(Unlawful for you) are married women, except those who 
are m your hands [sc. as slaves].—4: 28. 

Whoever of you is not rich enough to marry free, believing 
women, then let him marry such of your believing maidens as 
have fallen into your hands.—4: 29; cp. 4: 3; 33: 49. 


Another passage, which speaks of the obligation to grant 
manumission in general to slaves who make request to be 
freed, proceeds, 

Do not compel your slave girls to prostitution, when they 
desire to keep chaste, in order to crave the goods of the life of 
this world; but he who does compel them, then, verily God 
after they are compelled is forgiving, compassionate,—24: 33. 4 


1 ‘The sudden and entire emancipation of the existing slaves . . . 
was morally and economically impossible.’—Ameer Ali, SI. p. 262. 

2 Doughty, who knew the Arabs intimately, has placed on record 
that, ‘The condition of a slave is always tolerable and is often happy 
in Arabia: bred up as poor brothers of the sons of the household, 
they are a manner of God’s wards of the pious Mohammedan house¬ 
holder.’— Arabia , I, 554. 

3 The term used is Amah\ ‘a female slave’ (Lane); as in 2: 220, ‘a 
believing handmaid is better than an idolatrous woman’. 

4 It is said that these words were announced when one of six slave 
girls, compelled by their Muslim master to live by prostitution, 
complained to the Prophet, vide Palmer, Koran ; note on the verse 
quoted. 
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This plea for the humane treatment of slaves is re¬ 
echoed in the Traditions, the implication 
being that they merit it as believers; thus, 

God has ordained that your brothers should be your slaves; 
therefore, him whom God hath ordained to be the slave of 
his brother, his brother must give him of the food which he 
himself eats, and of the clothes with which he clothes himself, 
and not order him to do anything beyond his power.— Bukhari . 
Muslim. Ibn ‘Umar said, ‘I heard the Prophet say, “he who 
beats his slave without fault or slaps him on the face, his 
atonement for this is freeing him.” *— Muslim. 1 

The virtue of setting a slave free is likewise stressed, 

He who emancipates a Muslim slave, God will emancipate 
every member of his body from the Fire, in return for the 
members [of his slave].— Bukhari . Muslim . 2 * 

Another tradition states that the Prophet said, 

Whoever is the cause of separation between mother and 
child, by selling or giving, God will separate him from his 
friends on the day of resurrection.— Tirmidhi , Darimi .* 

Maulawi Cheragh Ali, while recognizing that slavery was 
everywhere commonly practised in Muhammad’s day, yet 
claims that the Prophet ‘ was bent upon the 

Modern Views a ^ 0 jj t j on 0 f t h e existing and future slavery, 

together with its concomitant evils’. Basing his argument on 
the passage 47: 4-5, 4 he says, 

1 Mishkdt At. 290f. (Matthews, II, 139f.); cp. Hedaya, I, 418 
(Grady, 149); Guillaume, 77. p. 105 f. 

8 Mishkdt, Ar. 293 (Matthews, II, 149); Goldsack, SMT. p. 178; 
cp. Hedaya , I, 420; though a whole Book (V) in the complete edition 
of the Hedaya deals with the manumission of slaves, Grady has 
rightly omitted it in his work * in consequence of the abolition of 
slavery by Act V of 1843* (India). 

* Mishkdt, Ar. 291 (Matthews, II, 141). 

4 ‘When ye encounter the infidels strike off their heads till ye have 
made a great slaughter among them, and of the rest make fast the 
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The only chief source of fertilizing slavery was the captives 
of war; those who escaped execution after the battle was over 
being made slaves. Mohammad most distinctly and expressly 
abolished this by enjoining in the Koran that the captives 
must either be dismissed freely or ransomed. . . . These 
verses are the charter of liberty, and annihilation of future 
slavery, but it is a great pity that neither the Moslems (i.e. the 
Mohammadan common folk), nor the non-Moslems, especially 
the European writers, take any notice of it. Such is the folly 
of the one, and the ignorance of the other party/ 1 

Analysing the considerable references to the subject in the 
Qur’an this writer affirms that Muhammad took several 
steps politically, morally, legally, and religiously—to do away 
with the institution in his day. 2 He cites a number of 
passages by way of confirmation—- 

politically —or by the law of nations—prisoners were to be 
set free either by granting free liberty, or by ransoming, which 
included exchange of prisoners.—47: 4-5. 

morally —the liberation of slaves was declared to be a work 
of piety and righteousness.—90: 12-13. 3 

legally —liberation as a penalty, for culpable homicide, 
4: 94; or for using an objectionable form of divorce, 58: 4; 
ransom money to be paid from the Treasury.—9: 60. 

religiously —slaves were to be freed in expiation of an oath. 
—5: 91. 4 

But as just stated above, 5 as far as established law in India 


fetters. And afterwards let there be free dismissals or ransomings, 
till the war has laid down its burdens/ 

1 cp. RMR. p. 144; also Md. Ali, Quran , in loc. cit. n. 2294. 

8 Another modern writer commits himself to the statement, ‘If 
anywhere in Islam slavery has flourished it is in direct contravention 
to the injunctions of the Prophet’.—Ikbal Ali Shah, Md. p. 269. 

* ‘Who shall teach thee what the steep [way] is? It is to ransom 
the captive* (a very early sura); cp. Ameer Ali, SI. p. 263. 

4 cp. RMR t pp. 145-7. The passages quoted suggest manumission 
in certain cases rather than total abolition. 5 p. 202, n. 2. 
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is concerned, slavery was abolished in 1843, though it was not 
till 1 January, 1862, that the section dealing with it in the 
Indian Penal Code became operative. 1 

According to pure Muslim law the master of a slave con¬ 
cubine may legitimate a son born to him by her. 2 But a case 
is cited in which, as long ago as 1825, the maulawis of Bengal 
objected to such a question being raised in India at all, and 
to the woman of the child being characterised as a ‘ slave-girl*, 
seeing that in legal strictness slavery had, even then, been 
‘almost extinct in this country for a series of generations*. 3 

Concubinage 

As is the case with mufa and slavery so we find that there 
is considerable difference of opinion and practice among 
Muslims in the matter of concubinage. This divergence is 
to be seen in the view taken of certain passages in the Qur’an 
alleged by some to have reference to the subject. 

Several of the verses which speak of the slaves ‘whom 

your right hands possess* refer to women, 
The Qur’an , , . u . , , . . , 

and to their owner s sex relations with 

them; for instance, 

(Prosperous are the believers) who guard their private parts— 
except before their wives or what their right hands possess; 
for then, verily, they are not to be blamed, 23: 5,6; so, too, 
70: 29-31. 4 

1 cp. Herklots, p. 112. 

* cp. Wilson, AML. p. 162. The children of mut ( a marriages also 
are legitimate and, moreover, inherit from their parents; cp. Ameer 
Ali, SHB. p„ 80. 

3 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 162, who suggests that the maulawis were 
limiting the term, ‘slave’, to those actually captured in a jihad , and 
that there could be none as there has been no such war in India 
within living memory. The learned barrister goes on to remark that 
‘slave-girl’ had been commonly used in law reports for ‘concubine’. 

4 both early Madina suras. 
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The late Maulawi Cheragh Ali, citing the above passages, 
admits that they may amount to ‘tolerating concubinage as 
a lesser evil than adultery or fornication’. Muhammad, 
he says, 

found it an established social institution among the Arabs 
to have concubines. He might have tolerated the continuance 
of it for a time, but at last he did not leave it uncared for. 

. . . This seems to have been a natural course to be pursued 
by a reformer who wanted to extinguish concubinage by 
degrees, but I doubt whether the quoted verses 1 tolerate the 
existence of concubinage. ... It may be that these verses 
tolerated concubinage in preference to fornication, but finally 
the Medinite Sura iv altogether abolished concubinage. 2 

From Sura iv he quotes, in particular, verses 29-32; of these 
the most important is 29, which reads thus: 

But whosoever of you cannot go the length of marrying free 
believing women, then let him marry what your right hands 
possess of your maidens who believe; God knows best about 
your faith. Ye come one from the other; then marry them 
with the permission of their people, and give them their 
reward in reason, they being chaste and not fornicating, and 
not receivers of paramours. 

But it can hardly be claimed that this verse, much less w. 
30-32, contains an injunction abolishing concubinage. 3 

On the other hand, Maulana Md. Ali contends that, if 
23: 5-6 refers to sexual relations with slaves, it must be read 
in the light of the ‘permission’ given in 4: 29 to ‘take in 
marriage’ those whom their right hands possess, that is, 

1 ie. 23: 5-6, and 70: 29-31. 

2 cp. RMR. pp. 173, 175. The author’s language is self-contradic¬ 
tory and would seem to indicate that he is in two minds about the 
very point he seeks to prove. 

3 The writer’s inaccuracy also shows itself in the way he brackets 
this verse (4: 29) with 23: 5-6 and 70: 29-31, as ‘earlier [Meccan] 
verses’.—op. cit. p. 175. 
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‘those taken prisoners in war’. 1 We quote from his comment 
on the latter verse: 2 

This verse lays down the conditions under which those 
taken prisoners in war may be taken in marriage. . . . On 
more occasions than one, when the establishment of conjugal 
relations with slave-girls is mentioned, their taking in marriage 
is clearly indicated, as in ver. 3 [and this and the preceding 
verses]. 3 

In this connection it needs to be borne 
Law in mind that according to law, 

A master may not marry his female slave. 4 Between slaves 
and their masters . . . marriage is impossible and only con¬ 
cubinage is permitted. 5 

Maulana Md. Ali, elsewhere, admits that this is so, but claims 
that, 

It is only in Fiqh that we find the rule laid down that a 
master may have sexual relations with his slave-girl simply 
because of the right of ownership which he has in her. 6 

But the law anticipates such a contingency and, consistent 
with its own principle, provides for the issue: 

The child of a female slave, begotten by her master, is free, 
because such child derives from the master’s seed, and is 
therefore free, radically, as it is a rule that that which is created 
from the seed of a free person is itself free. 7 

1 cp. Qur'an , 23: 6, n. 1715. 

2 v. 25, according to his numbering. 

3 cp. Qur'an, in loc. cit. n. 561. We shall have occasion to quote 
again from this note of his. In A*/, pp. 663 ff. Md. Ali repeats much 
the same arguments as Cheragh Ali. 

4 cp. Heddva , I, 84 (Grady, 30). 

5 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. ‘Abd, I, 16-19. 

8 RI. p. 670; Ikbal Ali Shah likewise claims that, ‘As regards 
union with female slaves, the Prophet permitted this through marriage 
alone, denouncing any other system of union and indeed forbidding 
it.’— Md. p. 272; but cp. Levy, SI. I, p. 150 f. 

7 Heddy a , I, 435; cp. ‘If a master by virtue of his right of owner- 
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Even so, the law does provide for the marriage of free 
Muslims, in certain circumstances, with slave women, though 
forbidding it to the master with his own slave. Thus, 

A man may lawfully marry a free woman upon [that is, 
along with] a slave, the Prophet having so declared; but 

It is unlawful for a man already married to a free woman to 
marry a slave, the Prophet having issued a precept to this 
effect, ‘Do not marry a slave upon a*free woman’. 1 

And in general, 

It is lawful for a Muslim, who is free, to marry a female 
slave, whether she be a Muslima, or a kitabi woman, although 
he be in circumstances to marry a free woman—that is to say, 
able to pay mahr y and afford an adequate maintenance to such 
a woman. 2 


A Western writer points out that what differentiates con¬ 
cubinage from marriage in Islamic law is chiefly that no free 
Muslim women, but only female slaves are, or can be, held 
in concubinage. Moreover, a Muslim’s connexion with a 
slave cannot be called ‘ marriage ’ unless and until he first 
emancipate her. 3 

The whole question as to whether concubines are per¬ 
mitted to Muslims is still sometimes debated by Muslims 
themselves in their published works and in 
“ LD t ^ ie P ress - Only recently a Shl‘a author of 
some repute produced a book in two parts 


ship begets a child of his slave, the child belongs to its father’s class 
and is therefore free.’— Encyc. Islam , art. * Abd t in loc. cit. 

1 Heddya , I, 86 f. (Grady, 31). 

2 Heddya , in loc. cit. 

3 See further, Levy, SI. I, pp. 114,167; Lane, ME. pp. 103 ff. It has 
been held in British India that a Muslim wife may regard as 
‘cruelty’, in the legal sense of the term, the keeping by her husband 
of an idol-worshipping concubine; and that she would be justified 
in refusing to Jive with him. cp. Wilson, AML. p. 133. 
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which dealt with the wives and concubines of Muhammad. 1 
Alluding to some of the statements made in that book, a 
Muslim correspondent wrote thus to the press: 

Kindly let us know the facts: if Raihana and Mary were not 
really married to the Prophet, can they be called ‘concubines’ 
or is there any other better word for this? Then again on 
what grounds can we justify the action of the Prophet? There 
must be no doubt some very convincing reason or reasons, as 
the Prophet’s character is always beyond every kind of 
blemish. But what is the reason? 2 

To this the editor replied: 

Concubinage is against the clear teachings of the Qur’an 
and the Hadith, and it is a libel on the Prophet to say that he 
had Raihana and Mary for concubines. 3 

On the other hand, an adherent of the Qadiani section of 
the Ahmadis, referring to the statement made by Maulana 
Md. Ali, ‘ I do not find any verse in the Holy Qur’an sanction¬ 
ing what is called concubinage ,’ 4 declared, 

I do not endorse the views expressed in this commentary' 
about the law relating to concubinage. Maulvi Mohd. Ali’s 
idea may be certainly praiseworthy inasmuch as it is a pious 
effort to defend Islam against what Maulvi Mohd. Ali seems 
to consider to be an irrefutable criticism of Islam by the West. 
But it is not the truth. Islam does indeed allow entering into 
marriage relationship with women taken prisoners in war. But 
this permission is hedged in by certain important conditions 
and limitations. 5 


1 Syed M. H. Zaidi, Mothers of ihe Faithful (1935). The facts are 
summarized in Ummahatu'l-Ummah (1935), by Shamshu’l-‘Ulama 
Maulawi Nazir Ahmad, p. 151, and in Bthishti Zewar> Bk. VIII, p. 7. 

8 The Light , 1 Sept. 1935. 

3 cp. The Light , in loc. cit. vide Barakatullah’s reply quoted in The 

Moslem World , XV (1925), p. 304f. 4 vide Qur'an 4: 29, n. 561. 

5 Maulana Sher Ali, B.A., in art.‘Islam and Concubinage’, The 
Review of Religions , Jan. 1935, p. 26. 
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Other Muslims, writing to the Lahore Ahmadiyya periodi¬ 
cal, are likewise in disagreement with the conclusions of this 
commentator : 

No doubt you are too much enamoured of Western civiliza¬ 
tion . . . inasmuch as it rejects keeping slave-girls (without 
marriage) though the consensus of Muslim opinion considers 
it lawful. 1 


With regard to actual practice at the present time, it is 
well to bear in mind that what may be true 
of one district may have no parallel in an¬ 
other. Yet the late Mr. S. Khuda Bukhsh called attention to 


Actual Practice 


that iniquitous system, obtaining very largely in Behar, the 
system of keeping good-looking female servants and a retinue 
of female slaves who usually give to the children their earliest 
lessons in vice and immorality. 2 

It is still the fact that girls are procured 3 and that they 
live as concubines in the homes of the rich; shut off from 
the world, they are unknown and sometimes harshly treated. 


1 The Light , 8 Jan. 1934. A correspondent to this journal stated, 
* It is the popular belief in Ceylon, and some Kadis also are of the 
opinion that 4 wives and 40 suriaths are sanctioned in Islam.’—24 
Nov. 1937. 

2 cp. Eli. p. 259. In different parts of India some girls accompany 
the little bride to her husband’s home as part of the marriage dower. 
They become the property, as it were, of the wife and husband. 
But this custom is admittedly much less prevalent than formerly. 

3 e.g. It was reported a few years ago that the Kashmir Assembly 
had passed a resolution in favour of strengthening the law against 
the traffic in women, ‘which is terribly rife in the state. . . . The 
common procedure has been for a man legally to marry four women 
in Kashmir, proceed with them to India and there formally divorce 
them, afterwards selling them for what they will fetch; and then 
return [alone] to Kashmir, there to repeat the process.’ cp. The 
Moslem World , April, 1935, p. 198. 


14 
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By others they are petted and loaded with jewellery and 
silks. 1 

In some provinces there is a tribe or class of singing and 
dancing girls who are used for prostitution, or as concubines 
by the rich. Enlightened Muslim women are meeting with 
success in their effort to abolish the use of these singing girls 
from all ceremonies. 

It is to be noted that in Bengal there is a growing 
tendency against the practice of keeping concubines. Such 
women are being taken as wives in legal marriage. But apart 
from this, monogamy is more the rule than formerly. This 
may be said of other provinces, for many Muslims are rightly 
ashamed of the continuation of these practices today, and 
the educated section of the women are themselves giving the 
matter their earnest attention. For instance, at the annual 
meeting of the Hyderabad (Deccan) Women’s Association in 
1934, it was recommended to form a vigilance committee,, 
and to make investigation into ‘cases of young girls living a 
life of semi-slavery in the houses of the rich \ 2 


1 In reply to a correspondent The Light admitted that, ‘The late 
King Habib-Ullah [of Afghanistan] had quite a good few dozens [of 
these slave-maids] whom the ex-King Aman-Ullah Khan disbanded 
on his accession to the throne’; and added, ‘This mistaken notion 
somehow came to prevail in the middle age of Islam that concubines 
could be kept without nikah up to any number’.—24 July, 1937. 

2 Annual Report y The Women’s Association for Education and 
Social Advancement, Hyderabad, Deccan, 1934, p. 5, Resolution 
No. 5 (c). 
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PARDA 1 

Seclusion and use of the veil, as at present in vogue 
among Muslim women in India, seem to be out of all pro¬ 
portion to any legislation affecting these matters by 
Muhammad himself . 2 We have already had occasion to 
remark that in the Arabia of his day such veiling as was 
practised was confined to the larger cities. 

References to the subject in the Qur’an almost certainly 
have in view women residing in places like Mecca and 
Madina. In the chapter that makes con- 
Fhe Qur An s id era ki e mention of Muhammad’s own 
household we read: 

O Prophet! speak to thy wives and to thy daughters, and to 
the wives of the Faithful, that they let down over themselves 
their outer [or over] garments. 3 Thus will they be more easily 
known, 4 and they will not be affronted.—33: 59. 

In another place it is enjoined: 

Speak unto the believing men that they cast down their 
looks and observe continence. 5 Thus will they be more pure. 
God is well aware of what they do. And speak to the believ¬ 
ing women that they cast down their looks and observe 

1 Commonly purdah — Per s. curtain, screen, veil; privacy, seclusion. 
A woman kept, or remaining, behind a curtain is called parda-nishin. 
In common parlance she is said to be ‘in parda \ or to ‘keep par da \ 

2 ‘This seclusion is the result of jealousy or pride , and not of any 
legal injunction.’— Hedaya , I, 71 (Grady, 48). 

3 min jalabihinna (sing, jilbab). 

4 i.e. to be chaste women. 

6 yahfazufurujahum; lit. guard their private parts. 
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continence, and display not their ornaments, 1 except those 
which are outside; and let them throw their head-coverings 2 
over their bosoms and not display their ornaments except to 
their husbands or their fathers, [etc.] 3 —24: 30-31. 

In this passage the word zlnat , here translated ‘ornament*, 
occurs twice, and in each case is followed by an exception. 
Its exact significance has been variously interpreted. Some 
take it to refer to ornaments which women wear; in that 
case they are not to be displayed with ostentation. Others 
contend that the term has to do with the beauty of the body; 
while this has to be veiled, an exception is made in regard to 
the face, the hands and the feet, which of necessity must be 
exposed for the purposes of work, prayer, and so forth . 4 5 
These ‘ charms,* whatever they be, may be uncovered in the 
presence of very near relatives, described as mahram\ b the 
implication being that when going out in public these orna¬ 
ments, or parts of the body, must be veiled before the eyes 
of strangers . 6 

Subsidiary references to the subject in the Qur’an are: 

As to women who are past child-bearing, and have no hope 
of marriage, no blame shall attach to them if they lay aside 

1 zinatahunna. 

2 khumurihinna ; (sig. khtmar), an indoor garment. Nazir Ahmad 
translates by do-patta , a mantle, or wrapper. 

8 There follows a list of near male relatives with whom marriage 
is barred, cp. ‘no blame shall attach to them [your wives] for 
speaking to their fathers unveiled, or to their sons’ [etc.].—33: 55. 

4 ‘Zlnat means both natural beaut> and artficial ornaments. I 
think both are implied here, but chiefly the former.’—Yusuf Ali, 
Qur'an , in loc. cit. n. 2985; but Md. Ali, Qur'an , in loc. cit. n. 1751, 
favours the latter interpretation. 

5 ‘ It is lawful for a man to look at his female relation either in the 
face, head, breast, shoulder, or legs .'—Hedaya, IV, 99 (Grady, 599). 

6 cp. art. ‘Islam and the Parda’, in The Muslim Review , 1911, 
p. 342; Md. Ali, Qur'an t n. 1751. 
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their [outer] garments, but so as not to shew their ornaments. 
Yet if they abstain from this, it will be better for them.— 
24: 59. 

(O wives of the Prophet!) stay in your houses, and do not 
display your finery like the displaying of the jfahiliyy a. —33: 33. 

And when ye would ask them [the Prophet’s wives] for an 
article, ask them from behind a curtain. 1 Purer will this be 
for your hearts and for their hearts. It is not right for you to 
annoy the Prophet of God, nor to wed his wives after him 
ever; verily, that is with God a serious thing.—33: 53. 

The general caution about restraining the looks receives 
further illustration in the Traditions. One of these makes 
Umm-Salma say that on a certain occasion 
Traditions gj^ w j t ] 1 Maimuna, another of his wives, 

was seated in the presence of Muhammad when Ibn-umm- 
Maktum suddenly entered the room. 

The Prophet said to us, ‘Conceal yourselves from him’. I 
said, ‘O Prophet, is he not blind and unable to see us?’ He 
replied, ‘Are you too blind? Do you not see him?’— Ahmad y 
Tirividhiy Abu Baud. 2 

Another hadith declares that Muhammad said: 

A woman is an ‘ aivrat 3 4 which it is proper to hide and cover; 
therefore when a woman goes out Shaitan looks at her, and 
desires to carry her from the road .—Txrmidhl * 

The older commentators interpreted the general situation 
which called for such injunctions as one in which it was still 
customary for free as well as slave women to appear in public 

1 Palmer, in loc. cit. n. 4, speaking of Arabia says: ‘The women 
to the present day always remain behind a curtain which screens off 
their part of the tent from the rest, but converse freely with their 
husband and his guests, and hand over the dishes and any other 
articles that may be required by the company *. 

2 cp. Mishkdt, Ar. 269 (Matthews, II, 82); Goldsack, SMT. p. 164. 

3 Pudendum , i.e. anything that ought to be concealed. 

4 Mtshkdt , Ar. 269 (Matthews, II, 82). 
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unveiled. Fakhru’d-din Razi, for example, says that free 
women were sometimes followed by adulterers, because there 
was nothing to distinguish the two classes of women. The 
intention of the command to adopt the veil was, then, as the 
Qur’an explains, that they might be the more readily re¬ 
cognized and so escape molestation . 1 

Even so, exceptions in regard to the use of the veil have 
always been admitted in Islam. It is ordained, for instance, 
that in congregational prayers the line of the women shall be 
behind those of the men and at a short distance. There un¬ 
veiled women are safe from the gaze of men, since worshippers 
must keep their faces towards the Ka‘ba. Should they turn 
round to look at the women it means ‘vitiating their prayer ’. 2 

Other instances are given in the Hedaya: 

A qadi may look on the face of a strange woman, when he 
passes a decree upon her . . . because he is under a necessity 
of so doing. [And] A physician, in administering to a strange 
woman, is permitted to look at the part affected. 3 4 

Even a man with a bona-fide intention to marry a woman can 
see her face, but only once. 4. 


Views Held 
To-Day 


A modern exponent of Islam, comment¬ 
ing on these stipulations laid down by 
Muhammad, writes: 


Directions easy to understand in the midst of the social and 
moral chaos from which he was endeavouring, under God’s 
guidance, to evolve order—wise and beneficent injunctions 


1 Tafsiru'l-Kabir (a.h. 606); cp. also the Tafsir of As-Sayutl— 
both quoted in The Muslim Review , in loc. cit. p. 342 f. ‘But similar 
conditions pre /ail even today, and shall endure, so long as the two 
sexes co-exist in this world’. —H.H. the late Begam of Bhopal, Al 
Hi jab, or Why Purdah is Necessary , p. 8. 

2 The Muslim Review , in loc. cit. p. 347; cp. below, the ch. on The 
Religious Life of a Muslim Woman. 

3 Hedaya , IV, 97 (Grady, p. 598 f.) 

4 The Muslim Revival } in loc. cit. p. 347. cp. Heddya , IV, 97. 
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having for their object the promotion of decency among 
women, the improvement of their dress and demeanour, and 
their protection from insult. It is a mistake, therefore, to 
suppose there is anything in the law which tends to the per¬ 
petuation of the custom. 1 

Referring to the same passage anpther commentator says: 

From this injunction it appears further that there is no 
restriction as to women going out when they think it necessary, 
for if the women were totally forbidden to go out of their houses, 
men would not have been required to cast down their eyes. 
In fact, the Holy Qur’an required both men and women to 
keep their eyes cast down, so that when they meet each other, 
neither should men stare at women nor women at men. 2 

Over against such views, however, must be placed the 
opinions of the large orthodox body 3 which interprets the 
relevant passages in the Qur’an as constituting ‘ a religious 
injunction imposed on the Muslim women,’ and draws the 
conclusion that ‘going out with uncovered face in public is 
distinctly prohibited by God ’. 4 

Similarly, a writer in the vernacular press declared: 

In certain evil accident if a woman cannot but come out of 
doors, then it is lawful on the part of a young or middle-aged 
woman to come out, covering her whole body, including face 
and hands with a burqa. If there does not arise much pressing 
need, then it is unlawful on her part to come out of doors even 
covering her whole body with a burqa. 5 

Others viewattempts to remove the veil as imperilling Islam: 

1 Ameer Ali, SI. p. 250. 2 Md. Ali, Qur'an, 24: 30, n. 1750. 

8 cp. ‘The masculine reaction to lifting the veil ranges from 

active opposition to indifference’.—Woodsmall, op. cit. p. 66. 

4 The Muslim Revival , in loc. cit. p. 341 f. 

5 Maulana Ashraf Ali, in An-Nur , quoted by The Light , 16 Feb, 
1931. The writer cited 33: 33, 53 in support. It was concluded that 
he meant that no woman should leave the house ‘unless she is in 
extreme danger of life’. 
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I look upon this [the discarding of parda] with great concern 
and anxiety; and consider it as a harbinger of our national 
downfall and religious degradation. 1 

Mirza Bashiru’d-din Ahmad, the present head of the 

Ahmadiyya group at Qadian, recently ex- 

~ pressed iiis views about the matter in these 

Defence r 

words: 

One of the means devised by Islam for the moral improve¬ 
ment of man is to close the avenues through which sin finds an 
entrance into the human mind. . . . According to Islam evil 
is extraneous to man and enters from outside. . . . When a 
man sees beauty, or hears its praise or hears a charming or 
seductive voice, or touches a soft or smooth body ... he is 
drawn towards it. . . . In order to close those avenues the 
Holy Qur’an [speaks as it does in 24: 30-31]. These injunc¬ 
tions . . . remove all possibility of vices which grow out of 
the relation of the sexes. I have sometimes heard it stated that 
the Islamic injunctions concerning chastity are an insult to 
women, and this has always surprised me, for the covering up 
of the head and face is a device to obviate the necessity of men 
keeping their eyes down in thoroughfares and crowds, the 
primary injunction being to cast down the eyes, which applies 
equally to men and women. 2 

One of the Mirza’s followers writes: 

Islam strictly enjoins that women should not mix freely and 
indiscriminately with members of the opposite sex. Women 
may attend their duties at public places but only on express 
business with proper coverings and garments on and not for 
the sake, of mere amusement. Man and woman should not 
intentionally exchange glances and should always have their 
looks cast down whenever they meet each other in thorough¬ 
fares. Women should not shake hands with men and vice 
versa, as that practice is psychologically unsound. 3 . . . 


1 H.H. the late Begam of Bhopal, Al Hijab, p. 3. 

2 Review of Religions , Aug. 1935, pp. 283-88. 

3 cp. * It is not lawful for a man to touch the hand of a strange 
woman, notwithstanding he have a control over his lust, because the 
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Amiability, sympathy, mildness, etc., are a woman’s special 
qualities. A student of psychology knows that a woman by 
nature lacks those manly qualities and the emotional tendencies 
of passion, envy and love are predominant qualities in her. 
To prevent [the ‘pit-falls and moral turpitude’ resulting from 
the mixing of young people of opposite sexes] Islam has insti¬ 
tuted the parda system. 1 

The late H.H. Begam Sahiba o l Bhopal was equally 
insistent: 

If men and women do not get opportunities of free social 
intercourse and their places of enjoyment and recreation are 
kept apart, if women are stopped from going to theatres and 
public shows, and if evil-minded men get no chance whatso¬ 
ever to tease them; also if adultery be recognized in the 
criminal law of the country as one of the capital offences 
punishable with death, like murder, then and then only, can 
women be permitted to content themselves with mere veils. 
But so long as other conditions prevail, our ladies should 
strictly adhere to the injunction: ‘abide in your own homes’. 2 


On the other hand, leaders of the Lahore 
Mo -^ AL section of the Ahmadis, while definitely 
against the ‘unnecessary mingling of the 
sexes ’, 3 are not in favour of such strict seclusion. 

Maulana Md. Ali, himself an exponent of the more liberal 
view, has argued from the fact that in the Prophet’s day 
believing women were not required to go veiled for public 
prayer and the pilgrimage, that Muslim women need not be 
veiled ‘when they have to go out for their needs . . . either 


Prophet has said, “whosoever toucheth a strange woman, shall be 
scorched in the hand with hot cinders on the day of judgment.”’— 
Hedaya, IV, 96 (Grady, 598); quoted by Subhan, Islam, p. 139. 

1 A. F. Khan Chowdhury, Review of Religions , May, 1936. 

2 vide Qur'an, 33: 33; cp. Al Hijab, p. 12, 

3 cp. the tradition, ‘Beware! a man must not spend the night near 
a young woman, unless he be her husband, or dhu mahram, one with 
whom it is unlawful to marry.’— Mishkat, Ar. 268 (Matthews, II, 80). 
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religious or secular . . . And there is no such injunction 
either in the Holy Qur’an or the Hadith.’ 1 

Answering a question as to the real meaning of parda , The 
Light , one of the organs of this group, once stated: 

The underlying idea is sex purity. To ensure this certain 
outward restrictions have been imposed on both sexes. The 
free unrestrained mixing of the sexes, as in vogue in the West, 
is un-Islamic. To let a boy and a girl in the bloom of youth 
have a good time together on the sea-side, or anywhere else 
they like, is the Western notion of personal freedom. Accord¬ 
ing to Islam, this is not freedom but self-indulgence. It is 
like putting a live ember by the side of a mine of gun-powder. 
True freedom always implies restraint and the parda in Islam 
inculcates that healthy restraint. Of course the present day 
rigours among the Muslims, which shuts women out from full 
share in life, is overdoing the thing and carrying it to limits 
not intended by Islam. 2 

An adherent of this school of thought once ventured on 
the following explanation for the institution of the veil. 

Without prejudice to either sex, we might quote a saying^ 
‘There are never a man and a woman together without Satan 
being the third’. Without taking it too literally, we might 
credit this saying with nothing but the truth. Accordingly, 
Islam has enjoined carefulness on both . . . [but] I say that 
Religion has lost much of its ground in the modern world, 
and if men could ever be trusted implicitly, the same surely 
cannot be done at the present time. . . . Why should we be 
so suspicious about our women-folk, they ask. Well, I shall 
say we do not suspect thera at all. I suspect ourselves and 

1 cp. RI. p 656 f. 

2 This same paper, replying to a youth who wanted to know how 
he could ‘cast his eyes down’ in a college class-room where there 
were girl-students, said: ‘The right place for a Muslim youth’s 
eyes in a class-room is the face of the professor taking the class, or 
the page of his text-book, not the face of his girl class-mates.’— 
1 April, 1938. 
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the Satan between us. I say men have so far held the upper 
hand. 1 

That last remark enables us to pass on to a consideration 
of the views of women themselves on this subject. Here we 
need to be careful to differentiate between 
Women s Attitude t ^ e attitude of older women and that vast 

number as yet untouched by modern education, and the 
opinions of those who can, and do, lay claim to more liberal 
ideas—women who are seeking opportunities in the press and 
at conferences to voice their feelings. These are a decided 
minority. 

In the light of the narrow limitations that have beset 
Muslim home-life in India for centuries it is not surprising 
to find that the older and strictly-orthodox 
women are, on the one hand indifferent, 
and even opposed, to any suggestion of change, while on the 
other they endure wrongs uncomplainingly rather than 
abandon traditional usages handed down to them by their 
mothers. Indeed, seclusion has been so bred in them and 
woven into their habits of life that women of this type do 
not feel par da to be a hardship. They neither resent it nor 
see any need to abandon it. Of most of them it can be said 
that no word of propaganda against it has yet reached them. 
It is their belief that Muhammad, in accordance with God's 
command, has enjoined it in the Qur'an. Par da is part of 
their qismat. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that in the view of many 
‘respectability* and par da go hand in hand. 2 Better class 


Conservatism 


1 Maulawi Abdul Hasanat, art. ‘The Islamic Purdah’, in The 
Islamic Review , July, 1934, p. 240. cp. 'The veil grew out of men 
suspecting women and out of jealousy’.—quoted in The Moslem 
World , 1914, p. 210, from a liberal Muslim’s article xnjaridah , Cairo. 

* ‘The veil is still a mark of rank .... In India ninety per cent 
of the Muslims living in rural areas cannot afford to have their 
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folk consider it ‘a shield for the good against indecencies 
and a help for the weak against temptation’. Some who are 

, very poor would rather go hungry than 
‘Respectability t ® , , 

surrender the respectability of par da and 

seclusion; others would ‘rather die’ than subject themselves 

to the ‘indignity of being seen by a man’—the remark of an 

old lady on learning that a woman-surgeon was not available. 

This idea is still so prevalent that even a poor man feels 
that he and his family would not be deemed ‘respectable’ if 
his wife had to fetch water from a tap outside the door of his 
dwelling. 1 Only recently a woman belonging to the Ahl-i- 
Hadith stated that the Prophet had declared that if a woman 
unwittingly exposed even a portion of her ankle between her 
trousers and her shoes she would have hell for her future 
abode. 2 Others think that that will be their fate if, though 
observing the rules for namaz , they yet fail to keep parda. 

But, again, it would be wrong to conclude that such con¬ 
servative views are confined to the very poor and illiterate. 
We find them advocated by the well-to-do. Some ladies 
maintain that by observing parda they lose very little. ‘We 
see men of our family, cousins of our own age; we have no 
inclination to walk and dress and go out. The family system 

women veiled. It is generally among the very few big zamindars in 
villages and in the higher and middle classes of the urban population 
that the women wear a veil’.—Md. Ali, RI. p. 657 n. 

1 vide Our Cause , p. 202. cp. ‘ It is a matter of common experience 
here that as soon as any Muslim fam'iy, whether in a big city or a 
small village improves economically or educationally, it adopts 
parda forthwith in order to enter the pale of respectable society.’— 
Maulawi Md. Akram Khan, ed. The Daily Shams , Multan (quoted 
by The Statesman f Jan. 1939). 

2 cp. ‘That part of the trousers below the ankle is in hell-fire.’— 
Bukhari: vide Mishkat , Ar. 373 (Matthews, II, 344); Goldsack, 
SMT. p. 222. 
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always gives us women companionship.* The matter is 
sometimes the subject of lively debates among young women, 
and the ‘abolitionists’ by no means always win their case. 
A High School student who had spoken against the practice 
in a debate, reported: ‘No girl was able to reason or answer 
our arguments, yet the majority voted in favour of parda. 
There were 52 votes for parda while .only 15 voted against. 
It was disappointing to know that the girls have made so 
little progress in this time.’ 1 These girls have as examples 
Muslim inspectresses of schools who keep parda. 

At a recent Women’s Conference two Muslim ladies who 
had proposed a resolution for the abolition of parda were 
accused by delegates present of speaking against their religion. 

Yet every now and then emancipated women in different 
parts of India are heard to express them- 

A °Reform ° F se ^ ves strongly on this subject. 2 For instance, 
the All-India Women’s Conference, held 
at Karachi in 1935, passed the following resolution: 

This Conference condemns the custom of enforced seclusion 
of women and entreats all Hindus, Muslims and other 
communities which observe this custom, to take practical 
steps to educate public opinion towards abolishing it as soon 
as possible. 3 

In South India an educated Muslim, while addressing a 
large audience under the auspices of the Muhammadan 
Educational Association, declared: 

1 i.e. in 1938. 

2 These are * fortunately well scattered all over India so that practi¬ 
cally each Moslem centre has at least one prominent unveiled 
Moslem woman of wealth and position/—Woodsmall, op. cit. p. 42. 

8 It was observed, however, that at the A-I. Women’s Conference 
held at Delhi, December 1938, where the press reporters were men, 
some Muslim women addressed the Conference wearing the usual 
form of burqa , though their faces were unveiled. 
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The meaningless parda system was the effect of men’s 
selfishness. If women were given equal opportunities with 
men she had no doubt that they would beat men in every 
walk of life. ... If young Muslims don’t come forward to 
liberate their unfortunate sisters [from the veil] they will be 
branded as cowards. 1 

And a former President of the Bengal Women’s Educa¬ 
tional Conference, a Muslim lady, declared: 

Their parda system has been described as ‘a painful sore*. 
Not so, or women would have rent the air with their groanings. 
[It] may rightly be compared to the deadly carbonic acid gas— 
our sisters within the parda are slowly dying, a painless death 
due to parda gas. 2 

In recent months educated Muslim ladies have been 
voicing their protests against parda in a series of letters to 
the press. Here are some of the statements made: 

We parda women are unable to understand and act according 
to the changes in life that take place before us. . . . It is a 
known fact that we in India have to surmount many obstacles 
before completely abolishing parda. The first and foremost 
obstacle ... is our religious rights and traditions of our 
forefathers which have tied our hands and feet together, and 
thus we are unable to judge for ourselves the good and the bad 
side prevailing in parda. . . . Away with religious books! 
Away with Holy preachers! . . . these were the iron words of 
Kemal Ataturk, who to-day has made Turkey one of the fore¬ 
most Moslem powers in the world. 3 

1 Quoted by The Statesman , 15 Oct. 1935. 

2 Quoted in News and Notes , Nov. 1927. Quite recently in that 
province (1939), in a district where no Muslim woman has yet 
appeared unveiled in a mixed public assembly, the girls of the local 
Muslim girls* school recited a poem whose refrain ran something 
like this: 

The women of Turkey have torn the veil in twain, 

So shall we! so shall we! 

The item was received with acclamation. 

3 cp. The Statesman , 3 Feb. 1939. 
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‘Another contributor contended that par da is un-Islamic: 

The parda is no doubt responsible for the intellectual 
stagnation of Indian womanhood, because it narrows down the 
sphere of women, and the mind of the />ar<fo-observing classes 
is injected with the idea that * cooking food, stitching clothes, 
and suckling the young ones’, are the only things for which 
they were born. It is wholly incorrect and absolutely mislead¬ 
ing to say that parda is a religious institution established under 
the sanction of the Holy Qur’an and the Ahadis. The fact is 
the concept of parda is foreign to Islam and the word itself 
goes to show its un-Islamic origin. 1 


Effects of 
Parda 


The stern facts, moreover, compel one to recognize that 
this custom, as now practised in India, often proves very hard 
on the women. Speaking of the harm done 
to them one has declared: ‘The parda 
system is physically, intellectually and even 
morally degrading.’ 

It is, indeed, not surprising that seclusion in dark, damp 
and small houses should frequently have a deleterious effect 
on the physical health. Deprived of direct contact with sun¬ 
light and the open air, and withal ill-fed, many women become 
atrophied in mind as well as body. A lady doctor who speaks 
from direct knowledge, says: 


The present working of the ‘Purdah’ system ... is directly 
responsible for the production of osteomalacia, gross pelvic 
deformity, and the deaths of thousands of mothers and children 
in child-birth annually. 2 

At a recent conference, when anti-tuberculosis measures 
were being discussed, medical practitioners ‘showed from 
statistics that Muslim women were victims of the disease 
more than Hindu women, owing to their parda system. One 


1 The Statesman , Feb. 1939. 

* Kathleen Olga Vaughan, M.B. formerly Superintendent of the 
State Zanana Hospital, Srinagar, Kashmir, in The Purdah System 
and Its Effect on Motherhood f p. 38 ; cp. p. vii. 
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of the delegates declared that the parda system ‘was mainly 
responsible for the very large percentage of deaths among 
women V 

The pardanishin woman also suffers mentally: 

It is very noticeable how much behind their menfolk in 
intelligence the purdah women are; a life in which the outside 
world is cut off tends to narrowness of ideas and prevents the 
natural intelligence from developing, and there is also an 
apathy and dulness, and want of energy and interest in any¬ 
thing, that is all too common among them. 1 2 

A Muslim lady herself fully confirms all this: 

No European doctor or nurse can comprehend or be 
expected to sympathise with the peculiar net-work of taboos 
and inhibitions, complexes and perplexes, hopes and fears, 
aversions, distrust, and the distorted imaginative misgivings 
which rule the life of the purdah woman. To understand tl e 
mind of the purdah woman is to feel helpless and hopeless. 
Helpless, because no force of argument, no logical reasoning, 
inference or deduction, no eloquence, pleading or cursing can 
break down or assail that steep, steel wall, which is the 
mentality of the purdah woman. Her mentality has a steel-like 
quality, rigid, unbreakable, immobile. It is the result of being 
precipitated from careless childhood into the strain of adult¬ 
hood without ever having had an idea of youth. Intellectual 
senility was inflicted upon them before they had ceased to be 
young. . . - 

When the purdah victim is young, there is sometimes a few 
revolutionary sparks smouldering in her. At thirty she will 
either be a disappointed, animated vicious gossip or be stout 
and placid, having cheerfully accepted the gospel of labour and 
motherhood; placid and unintelligent, like a well-fed cow! 

Men, not unnaturally, perhaps, point out this and, in pseudo¬ 
scientific terms, assert it to be proof of woman’s innate 

1 Reported in C. and M. Gazette , Nov. 1934. In many poor 
families the women of the household have but one burqa between 
them for outdoor use. 

2 Dr. Vaughan, op. cit. p. 37. 
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inferiority. Whereas it is nothing of the kind, but the direct 
result of innate enforced sub-conscious subjectivity. 

There is so much tragedy in the lot of the intelligent 
secluded women. They may rebel against their position, but 
feel themselves bound hand to foot; and though the 
suppressed emotions of their nature find expression in 
bitterness and in reproaches heaped on the whole social 
fabric of their culture, they chafe and rebel helplessly, becom¬ 
ing bitter because of their hopelessness, will-lessness and 
powerlessness. ... In time they cease to dream of freedom 
and become oppressed with a sense of the blank, endless 
nothingness of life. 1 

Other Muslim ladies have stated that parda ‘is morally 
degrading because it promotes morbid sexual consciousness, 
as from early childhood the />tfr<fa-observing women learn to 
suspect others as well as themselves\* ‘By secluding women, 
caging them like trapped pets, virtue and goodness are not 
automatically instilled into them; these must spring from 
within. No amount of extraneous imposition can bring 
about the desired end.* 3 

A Muslim lady agrees with this last assertion: 

Whether purdah is conducive to raising the moral tone of 
society or merely diverting the temptations to other and more 
harmful channels, I leave it to others to decide. But having 
recently returned from a visit to Europe, I will say this much, 
that the upholders of purdah will get the surprise of their life 
to know that the moral note of society which alone, in their 
eyes, should be the justification for the institution of purdah, 
can and is kept at a very high level indeed. 4 

Educated Muslim young men also are speaking out their 
mind in letters to the press. Quite recently one wrote: 

1 Miss H. H. Ahmad in The Light , 1 and 8 Feb. 1938. Yet one 
has claimed that, ‘ Many a woman in parda has freer thoughts and 
wider sympathies than her Western contemporaries'.—Begum 
Sahiba of Khairpur State, in Overseas ; quoted by C, & M. Gazette , 
Sept. 1933. * The Statesman , Jan. 1939. 

* The Light , Feb. 1938. * The Statesman , Feb. 1939. 
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I wonder if your correspondent, who talks of the incompar- 
able virtues of Indian womanhood, its obedience, its fidelity 
and so on, knows at what price all that is bought. The 
outward world does not see the havoc that is being wrought 
by repressed instincts, by unnatural inhibitions that are the 
result of keeping women behind the purdah. One hears 
so many cases of women having hysterical outbursts, of 
young women going insane, of developing tuberculosis, but 
of course no one dreams of removing the root cause of the 
evil, the unnatural social system prevailing in India. 

This is as far as women are concerned. I am able to speak 
more authoritatively on the effect of this unnatural separation 
of the sexes on men, being myself one. Sometimes I have 
almost wept when I have seen the vices to which social con¬ 
ditions in India lead some of our finest young men. ... I 
speak from painful experience. The only natural corollary of 
the purdah system is child-marriage. 1 

It may not be possible to speak with certainty on the 
question of the prevalence of the practice of parda in so large 
a country as India, but by some it is thought 

Prevalence of ^ a t j ts adoption is more strict here than in 
any other country. A careful writer has 
estimated that as many as 95 per cent of Indian Muslim 
women observe parda. 2 

The fact is that its observance varies according to the 
grade of society and the position of the women in it. In 
orthodox circles where there is not much education, the higher 
the standard of living the greater as a rule is the emphasis 
on parda. 3 

1 The Statesman , 13 Jan. 1939. ‘That purdah is recognized by 
men and women alike as a national problem is the most hopeful sign 
of advance.*—Woodsmall, op. cit. p. 42. 

2 ‘ One can generalize without fear of inaccuracy in saying that at 
least ninety-five per cent of Moslem women, perhaps even mtfre, 
observe purdah consistently and logically.’—Woodsmall, op. cit. p. 41. 

3 cp. above p. 220, n. 1. 
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Further, because of divergence in practice it is not easy to 
give a carefully balanced view of its incidence. We have seen 
that, generally speaking, it cannot be characterized as 
wholesale misery. Some girls of wealthy families, attending 
school in strict parda , have their tennis and other recreation 
in screened areas; and the rich With their gardens, bungalows 
and motor-cars enjoy the amenities of 3 freer life, with plenty 
of leisure if not of opportunity. Working-class women in the 
villages get air and exercise, and even the poor Muslim 
women of the cities are active in domestic duties; but these 
live also in almost complete retirement in restricted space, 
from which they emerge wearing the inevitable burqa. In 
these circumstances it is rather women of the middle class 
who suffer most physically; no walking out is possible, and 
only occasionally are they allowed to venture out for an airing 
in a closed carriage. 

On reaching puberty, about the age of 10 or 11, girls 
usually commence to use the veil. 1 The rigour with which 

it is practised by some can be gauged by 
Taking to Parda j 

the fact that many women, in town and 

city, have never, after this age, been outside the walls of their 
own homes, or if they have it has been to make a hurried 
visit, in a closed conveyance, to another house as secluded as 
their own. Some few Muslim houses have several walls and 
courtyards built round in order to make it impossible for the 
women of the house to hear the voices of men in the street, 
or for men to hear their voices. 

1 ‘As soon as a girl becomes nine or ten years old, her parents 
keep her in goiha , i.e. do not allow her any further to go out of the 
house. The innocent girl from then grows up in ignorance of the 
world around her. Any attempt on her part to satisfy her inborn 
inquisitiveness by peeping out of the house is met with cold recep¬ 
tion . . . her curiosity is curbed and her revolting spirit is kept jn 
check .*—The Lights 24 May, 1938. 
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Amongst the poor and the working classes generally, the 
observance of par da may be less strict, but even among 
these, girls of marriageable age are not allowed to go about 
alone or to visit their neighbours’ houses. Young brides are 
kept strictly within the limits of the women’s courtyard of 
the husband’s home, though they enjoy a little more liberty 
when visiting their parents. Should there be an easy means 
of communication with their neighbour’s house, women con¬ 
trive to slip across unseen for furtive visits, but an open road 
or wide space proves a very effective barrier. 

Middle-aged and elderly women, however, have more 
liberty, though among those of the richer but less educated 
classes the seclusion is still strict. Visiting is done at night 
time, with an escort, but the majority of women just remain 
at home, gaining little knowledge and knowing no one save 
their immediate neighbours, and perhaps not even them. 
Such women when they do go out are swathed from head 
to foot in a burqa , a garment which completely covers the body. 
If they go out in a carriage the doors must be shut; if in 
a motor car, the blinds must be drawn, or curtains fixed in the 
windows; if in a tonga, sheets are bound over the back to 
screen them. Should a woman break parda to the extent of 
going to a public meeting or some performance, she usually 
sits behind a curtain, or looks through a veil, so as not to be 
seen by any man whom she might legally marry. 

True, in villages the women go out practically unveiled to 
work in the fields, even so there is not much intermingling 
of the sexes. They are seldom allowed to visit each other’s 
houses, and for that they must get the permission of their 
husbands. 1 

1 ‘Although technically unveiled, the peasant woman in the Moslem 
world has very definitely the psychology of the Veil. On the road 
she drops her eyes, or covers her face with a wisp of cloth or turns 
her back as the stranger passes.*—Woodsmall, op. cit. p. 58. 
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Nevertheless, there is a steady breaking down of the prac¬ 
tice of parda in the cities of India today, in the sense that 
some of the women are being allowed to go 

Educated Women 0Ut ° f door8 ’ t0 attend 8chools and mix freeI y 
with women, both friends and strangers, 

though not, of course, with men. Most of the girls attending 

schools still wear the burqa and are driven to school in closed 

vehicles, but they enter with zest into games, attend lectures 

and conferences, and generally take part in a larger, freer life. 

An increasing number of women are willing to go to hospitals 

for treatment; they go also to cinemas and a few join 

women's clubs. Quite recently a prominent Muslim lady of 

North India said that in one large district of the Panjab 

there will probably be well over two hundred Muslim women 

fully out of parda (that is, meeting men in society and at 

their work), including women graduate teachers, health- 

visitors, doctors and nurses. Some prominent Muslim men 

whose wives keep parda today have averred that the custom 

will disappear in ten years' time. 1 Others however, would 

not agree to this. 2 

In advanced families in the cities young girls meet their 
cousins and their brothers' friends in their own homes or at 
the homes of relatives. And it occasionally happens that 
parents will ask a husband not to insist that his new wife 

1 A school teacher in a city in N. India recently ventured the 
remark that in ten years she would be leading a procession of unveiled 
women in the public street. 

2 It may surprise many to learn that the number of those who are 
adopting parda as a mark of * respectablity * far exceeds the small 
number of the ‘modernists’ who are discarding parda under Western 
influences, cp. ‘The semi -parda that one comes across in the Panjab 
and usually mistaken for a relaxation of the parda system is in most 
cases a transitional stage towards parda*. —Maulvi Md. Akram 
Khan, Editor, The Daily Shams , Multan, (quoted, The Statesman , 
Jan. 1939.) 
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shall keep par da, but take her about with him, although they 
themselves may have kept her veiled. On the other hand, 
cases are known of girls of educated and respectable families 
who have discarded the veil, but on becoming married into 
families of like status find themselved obliged to conform to 
the restrictions of their new home. For such the seclusion 
is more than usually irksome. It has to be borne in mind 
that the husband has the * right ’ to insist that his wife keeps 
parda. Again, though young educated husbands have a 
decided influence on the attitude taken by the women, yet 
some women, notwithstanding that their husbands urge them 
to break through the rigidity of this seclusion, decline to 
do so lest they offend the families concerned, or because they 
themselves consider it against their religion. 

It is quite common for some of the educated women who 
observe parda in their own homes to discard the burqa once 
they get away, both on the train or in a distant city. They 
feel less and less embarrassed the farther they travel away 
from their own locality. 

The burqa itself is feeling the influence of the changing 
fashion. There are those who ridicule the old-fashioned veil, 
* which wraps a woman up as one bundle ... a pitiable sight, 
a walking prison-cell. We have seen poor Muslim women, so 
encased, struggling on the railway stations and stumbling 
down the compartments. We think it should come under the 
“ Cruelty to Animals Act! ” ’ 

The new fashion in burqas is one in which the whole garment 
is divided into two parts—one, a sort of over-coat, and the other 
a hood, ‘a decided improvement\ Those worn by the rich 
may be of coloured silk and satin. Dark colours seem 
favoured by the Ahmadis, but the usual material is white 
calico. A progressive Muslim once suggested that, ‘the next 
step should be the form of garment worn by R.C. nuns, 
which leaves the face bare’—and added, ‘This of course, 
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presupposes an advanced stage of society in which men have 
a sense of social discipline and propriety’. 1 

The difficulties before the women are great, consequently, 

The general tendency among reformers is to be very moder¬ 
ate in their demands as regards the burqa and safeguards for 
women. Many who advocate a less restricted parda and are 
against confining women to their homes, do not yet wish to see 
the free mixing of the sexes. Comradeship between the sexes 
is foreign to Indian Tradition and is not recommended to the 
Indian mind by those of its aspects in Europe, especially, 
which receive the widest advertisement. 2 


The unfinished task in the matter of bringing women out of 
parda includes: more an education of men than of women, 
an increasing and deepening respect for 
women, a willingness to grant them educa¬ 
tion, to permit participation in public life 
by giving equal rights to men and women, 
by removing many of the degrading drawbacks of their lives, 
and by giving training in self-control in childhood. Some 
men in India now recognize all this. One states: 


The 

Abolitionists’ 

Problem 


Islam does not recognise the purdah as it is practised in 
India, and yet Indian society as it is constituted and the lax 
morality of its men do justify some restrictions on women. . . . 
If men are reformed and made to realise the respectability of 
females, the purdah problem would be solved. 3 

The conflicting ideas and new conditions have been well 
expressed by a Muslim lady: 

Modern men are not satisfied with wives who are only 
acquiescent slaves of their desire and mechanical producers of 
their ‘legitimate’ children. Women are therefore being given 


1 The Light , July, 1935. 

2 Bengal Census (1931), p. 399. cp. Vaughan, op. cit. p. xiv. 

8 Khan Bahadur Mian Yar Khan Daultana, M.L.C., in C. and M. 
Gazette , 30 Jan. 1936. 
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a more liberal education. . . . Some brave spirits have dared 
to imbibe the true spirit of education, to develop individual 
worth, to organise and to preach true equality. . . . From 
purdah to freedom lies the stage of inconsistency. . . . Products 
of the old conditions find themselves thrown into new condi¬ 
tions. Untrained to the duties and prerogatives of their new 
freedom they face it with a background of entirely opposite 
ideas, with no preparation for .the changes in standards of 
value. 

In the general relationship of the sexes these problems are 
aggravated. Men whose womenfolk are in purdah, who are 
brought up to believe that women’s virtue can exist only 
under artificial control, who have no ‘positive* standards of 
self-control, can mix with women who have realised their 
freedom. Their beliefs, if sincere, are an aspersion on the 
virtue of such women, and stand in the way of real respect for 
them. Women have to face the criticism and slander of people 
ignorant of their new standards. That is the price of freedom. 1 

1 Begam Attia Habibullah, in Our Cause , p. 210 f. 
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At this point in our study it is possible to set down the 
main facts about the legal status of woman in Islam. 

It is generally recognized that some of the more notable 
reforms introduced by Muhammad were those affecting the 
women of his day and that, notwithstanding what might be 
said to the contrary, he really did a good deal to ameliorate 
their lot. We might summarize what has been demonstrated 
in the preceding pages by saying that he restricted unlimited 
plurality in the matter of wives; discouraged divorce; forbade 
female infanticide, the disposal of widows as part of a deceased 
man’s ‘possessions’, and restrained guardians from marrying 
female orphans in their minority; moreover, he established a 
law of inheritance for women, secured to wives the right of 
mahr , enjoined kind treatment towards female slaves, and at 
the same time promised religious favours as a reward to those 
who helped to support widows and orphans. 1 

In these ways he proved himself to be a practical idealist, 
because among the Arabs, who were susceptible to an appeal 
in the name of religion, he claimed divine sanction for his 
social reforms. That same sanction, however, has in the 
intervening centuries acted as a deterrent to progress because, 
reforms designed for his day have been looked upon by the 
orthodox as binding for all time. 2 

1 cp. above, p. 70; vide S. Lane-Poole, SM . p. 161. 

a ‘ Thus the teaching regarding women which may have represented 
an actual advance in the status of women for the seventh century, 
when applied literally to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has 
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As we shall have occasion in the course of this chapter to 

deal more directly with the claim often made by Muslim 

writers that Islam has done more than any 

Women’s Rights - ,. . ^ . c 

other religious system in the matter or 

granting ‘rights’ to women, 1 it will be convenient to state, 

very briefly, the more important aspects of a Muslim woman’s 

standing according to Muslim law. 2 

Marriage. An adult woman may contract herself in 
marriage. 

When widowed or divorced she is at liberty to marry again. 
She may not marry a non-Muslim husband. Her consent, or 
that of her guardian, to her marriage is necessary. 

She has the right, under certain conditions, to repudiate a 
marriage contract on reaching puberty. 

As a Wife. She is entitled to mahr, which must be paid to 
her in case of divorce or separation; she may, however, ‘ remit * 
either a part or the whole of it. 

She may refuse to cohabit with her husband until the mahr 
is paid. 

She is entitled to maintenance, and has the right to claim a 
habitation for her own use, consistent with her husband’s 
means. 

She has the right to one husband, though she may be one of 
four. 

She may at any time, with or without notification of cause or 
reason, be divorced by her husband. 

She has the right to seek khuVa . 3 divorce, from her husband, 
but with his consent. The law provides for the partition of a 


discouraged change and kept Moslem women from being affected by 
the new conditions of the modern world.’—Woodsmall, op. cit. 
p. 377. 

1 e.g. Ameer Ali, SI. p. 253. 

* cp. Wilson, AML. pp. 125-37. 

8 But cp. Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act (1939); vide p. 168. 
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polygamist husband’s time among his several wives. 1 The 
husband can demand her ‘seclusion’ from the public. 

She may leave her house for necessary work on obtaining 
her husband’s permission. 

She has the care of her children until the boy is seven and 
the girl attains puberty. 

She may be chastised by her husband. 2 

In Court. A woman pays only half a fine . 3 

The testimony of two women witnesses is equal to that of 
one man. 4 

If some one belonging to a woman is found slain in her house 
she has to swear on oath, in evidence, 50 times. 

A wife’s evidence in favour of her husband is admissible 
according to Shl‘as, but inadmissible with Sunnis. 

She may sue her debtors or her own husband in open court. 

She may contract debts for her own support in the absence 
of her husband. 

General. She retains her share of inheritance in the 
property of her parents, and in the event of his death is 
entitled to a portion of her husband’s estate. She has, in law, 
control of earnings acquired by her own exertions. 

A Muslim woman may execute the office of a qadi with 
certain exceptions; for instance, she may not do so when the 

1 cp. Mishkat , Ar. 279 (Matthews, II, 107f.); Goldsack, SMT. 
p. 170. 

2 cp. Qur’an, 4: 38. ‘This marital power of correction (recognised 
by the Mahomedan Law) has never been expressly taken away by 
the Indian Legislature, and wife-beating if confined to “moderate 
chastisement’’ may be taken out of the purview of the criminal law 
of the land provided that there is absence of “actual violence of such 
a character as to endanger personal health or safety.’”— Our Cause , 
p. 237; Wilson, AML. p. 128. 

3 e.g. If the fine for a man is Rs. 10, a woman is required to pay 
only Rs. 5. 

4 ‘A woman is regarded as of inferior competence in respect of 
giving evidence because of her weak character.’—Abdur Rahim, 
My. p. 377. 
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punishment for the offence tried is defined, or in cases of 
retaliation where it is an eye for an eye, etc. 

She is not required to engage in war. 

She may not be slain in battle; but may be taken captive 
or left in the desert to die. Nor may she be killed in case 
of apostasy; on the contrary, she must be imprisoned until 
she repent, and then she must marry her husband again with a 
small mahr. 1 

So long as the parents are living together there is no 
ambiguity with regard to the custody and maintenance of 
their children, it being the rule that the 

A Bright* S ^ at ^ er P rov ^ es all material necessities, 
while the mother naturally cares for the 
welfare of their bodies and early training. It is, for instance, 
recorded in the Heddya that: 

A woman once applied to the Prophet, saying, ‘O Prophet 
of God! this is my son, the fruit of my womb, cherished in 
my bosom and suckled at my breast, and his father is desirous 
of taking him away from me into his own care’. To which 
the Prophet replied, ‘Thou hast a right in the child prior to 
that of thy husband, so long as thou dost not marry with a 
stranger’. 2 * * 

Yet the law, notwithstanding this tradition, sets a term to 
the mother’s care of her children, and introduces modifica¬ 
tions in the event of her divorce. 

‘Guardianship’ is recognized to be of two kinds: wilayat , 
guardianship of the property and education and marriage of 

1 According to the Maliki and Shafi‘I schools, however, she must 
be put to dr ath. See ch. on Apostasy. 

2 op. cit. I, 385 f. (Grady, 138); quoted by Wilson, AML. p. 185 f. 

Muhammad is reported (in loc. cit.) to have said to ‘Umar on a 
similar occasion, The spittle of the mother is better for thy child than 
honey, cp. also Levy, SI. I, 199. The mother is considered best 
entitled to the custody of her infant child both during marriage and 

after divorce, unless she be an apostate, or wicked, or unworthy of 

such trust.—Hughes, DI. art. Guardianships p. 151, 
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the ‘ward*; and hiddnat , guardianship in respect of the 
rearing and training of the child. 1 

In the first of these the law is emphatic: the disposal in 
marriage of a girl is the father’s exclusive prerogative. If he 
be dead the right devolves oh the father’s father, then on the 
male agnatic collaterals in order of promixity. Even the 
most remote of these takes precedence* of the mother. 2 * 

Malik and Shafi‘1 hold regarding the mother that, 

Neither is she competent to contract her daughter . . . nor 
to act as a matrimonial agent for any one, so as to enter into a 
contract of marriage on behalf of her constituent . . . and if 
the performance of this contract were in any respect committed 
to women, its end might be defeated, they being of weak 
reason, and open to flattery and deceit. 8 

In respect of property, guardianship rests in the first place 
with the father, or with the person appointed by him. 4 * 

The Qur’an has not defined the period of hiddnat conse- 
5 quently there is considerable difference of 
HipAKrti opinion among the various legal schools as 
to its duration. 

According to Sunni law the mother has the custody of a 
boy until he has completed seven years, and that of a girl 
until puberty, or the marriageable age. 6 

Under Shi'a law the mother has the right to custody of a boy 
only until he is weaned, and of a girl only until she is seven. 7 

But once the boy or girl has passed the period of hiddnat 

1 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 170; Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 344. 

2 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 57. 8 cp. Hedaya , I, 95 (Grady, 34). 

4 Wilson, AML. p. 188; Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 345. 

6 see above, p. 171; Levy, SI. I, p. 203 f. 

6 cp. Hedaya , I, 388 (Grady, 139): Wilson, AML. p. 448; Hughes, 

DI. art. Guardianship , p. 152. 

7 These provisions mitigate to some extent one of the more painful 

consequences of the husband’s unlimited power of divorce. 
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there remains no option, both must abide henceforth in the 
custody of the father. 1 

A mother, otherwise entitled to the custody of her child, 
whether a boy or girl, becomes disqualified 
in certain circumstances: 


Loss of Right 


By being married to a man not related to the minor within 
the prohibited degrees, so long as the marriage subsists; 2 
By going to reside at a distance from the fathei’s place of 
residence—except that a divorced wife may take her own 
children to her own birth-place, provided it be also the place 
at which the marriage was contracted ; 3 
By failing to take proper care of the child; 

By gross and open immorality . 4 * 

To sum up : 

The mother’s right is recognized in Muslim law only in the 
period of the child’s infancy. Once that period is over the 
legal guardianship passes to the male section of the family and 
the mother forfeits her right to look after the child’s person 
or property, or to be a guide in anything that is material to its 
future well-being and care. . . . Her position is then reduced 
to that of a nurse whose presence is indispensable for a limited 
period in the child’s life . 6 


Inheritance 6 

We have already seen that in pre-Islamic Arabia women 
were debarred by customary law from inheriting property. 7 
Muhammad ‘ deeply modified earlier practice ’ by introducing 


1 cp. Heddya , I, 389 (Grady, 139); Levy, SI. I, 200. The Shafi'i 
school, however, holds that after seven the child has the power to 
discriminate and may choose with which parent it would prefer to 
live.—cp. Levy, SI. I, 200. 

2 But she ‘recovers the right by the dissolution of the marriage.’— 
Heddya, I, 387. 

3 cp. Heddya , I, 390 (Grady, 139). 4 cp. Wilson, AML. p. 185 f. 

5 The Statesman , 18 Aug. 1940. 6 Ar. Mirdth , or Fara’id. 

7 See above p. 31 f. 
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a new principle according to which the female was a co¬ 
sharer, though not equal-sharer, with the male. 1 2 

There are several passages in the Qur'an that deal with this 

matter in detail. The most important are 

The Qur’An the following; 

Men ought to have a part of what their parents and kindred 
leave; and women a part of what their parents and kindred 
leave: whether it be little or much, let them have a stated 
portion.—4: 8. 2 

With regard to your children, God commandeth you to give 
the male the portion of two females; 3 and if they be females 
more than two, then they shall have two-thirds of that which 
their father has left: but if she be an only daughter, she shall 
have the half; . . . but if he have no child, and his parents be 
his heirs, then his mother shall have the third: and if he have 
brethren, his mother shall have the sixth, after paying the 
bequests 4 she shall have bequeathed, and his debts. . . . And 
your wives shall have a fourth part of what you leave, if ye 
have no issue; but if ye have issue, then they shall have an 
eighth part of what ye leave, after paying the bequests ye shall 
bequeath, and debts.—4: 12-14. 

God instructeth you as to distant kindred. If a man die 
childless, but have a sister, half what he shall have shall be 
hers; and if she die childless he shall be her heir. But if there 

1 cp. Levy, SI. I, 141. 

2 Md. Ali, Qur'an , in loc. cit. n. 544, remarks, ‘ The principle laid 
down in this verse is the basis of the Muslim law of inheritance*. He 
claims that it places the division of property on a ‘ democratic basis * 
since ‘the whole of the property does not go to the eldest son*, vide 
also RI. p. 701. cp. ‘There is no evidence of preferential treatment of 
the first-born, which we find elsewhere in Semitic law.’— Encyc . 
Islam , art. Mirdth> III, 508; Levy, SI. I, 207. 

8 In explanation of this stipulation Md. Ali says, ‘Man is generally 
recognized as the bread-winner of the family, and that is the position 
assigned to him in the Holy Qur’an.’— RI. p. 704. 

4 cp. Qur’an, 2: 178. Some consider this verse to be ‘abrogated’ 
by 4: 12; vide Md. Ali, in loc. cit. n. 223, and RI. p. 714; Levy, SI. 
1, 233. 
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be two sisters, two-third parts of what he shall have shall be 
theirs; and if there be both brothers and sisters, the male shall 
have the portion of two females.—4: 175. 

What the Traditions have to say on this subject need not 
detain us here because: 

The full details which tradition is able to give regarding the 
causes of the revelation of the regulation of the law of inheri¬ 
tance are not historical. . . . [for the rest] Numerous fiadiths 
simply repeat the Kura’nic regulations. 1 

The law of inheritance according to the HanafI code divides 
the heirs into two main groups, ashabu'l-f ara'id , ‘ quota-heirs/ 
or those whose shares are expressly fixed, 
and ahlu'l-mirath , those heirs who take a 
residuary interest . 2 

The first charge on the property of a deceased person is on 
account of the funeral expenses; next is the payment of any 
debts, and then the claims arising from legacies, which must 
not exceed one-third of the residue. The remaining two- 
thirds, together with any unused portion of the reserved third, 
fall as patrimony to the heirs of the deceased . 3 4 

During his life-time, however, a Muslim has absolute con¬ 
trol of his property and may dispose of it as he likes, but he is 
required to deliver it over to the beneficiary in his life-time. 

The regulations concerning ‘sharers' are 
A§hAbu l-farA ip j[ t j s true, on the Q uran j c injunctions 

1 See further Encyc. Islam , art. Mirath , in loc. cit. 

* cp. Encyc. Islam, art. Fara'itf (Juynboll), II, 57 f. and art. Mirath 
(J. Schacht) in loc. cit.; Hughes, DI. art. Inheritance y pp. 207 ff; Md. 
AH, HI. p. 711 f.; Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 347 f. 

* A Muslim is thus debarred from bequeathing more than one- 
third of his property by will. For a clear summary of the law, cp. 
Hughes, DI. art. Inheritance , and Subhan, Islam, p. 141 f. 

4 The law of inheritance in Islam is called * Ilmu'UJara'id , because 
of the prominence given to this principle of ‘fixed*, or ‘obligatory* 
shares. 
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cited above, but the task of deducing conclusions from 
them proved an incentive to fabricate a mass of conflicting 
traditions on matters not expressly determined in the 
Qur’an. 

Thus in the case of the ‘ sharers’—whereas the Qur’an only 
prescribes portions for the wife, the brothers and sisters, the 
total number has been raised by the lawyers to twelve; these 
are: four males, the father, the grandfather: the uterine 
brothers and the husband; and eight females, wife, daughter, 
son’s daughter, mother, grandmother, full sister, consanguine 
sister, uterine sister. 1 

We are naturally more concerned in this place with the 
allotments made to women. In keeping with the injunction 
of the Qur’an (4: 12), a half share is given 
to the daughter if she be the only child; 
if there are two or more daughters, and no 
sons, they receive two-thirds of the estate. 2 

One-sixth of the estate may be claimed by each of the 
heirs in the ascending line, though the mother only receives 
this share if there are children, a son’s children, or two or 
more brothers and sisters of the deceased; otherwise her 
share is only one-third. 

The widow can only claim half of what a widower would 
receive in the same circumstances; that is, one-fourth or one- 
eighth according as to whether she inherits with children 
(or a son’s children), or not. 3 Furthermore, one-third is due 


Shares for 
Women 


1 cp. Encyc. Islam, arts. Fara’id and Mirath , in loc. cit.; Md. Ali, 
RI. p. 711. 

2 The son’s daughters, full sisters and half-sisters on the father’s 
side are subject to the same rules. 

8 Qur’an, 4:14. vide Encyc. Islam , art. Fara'id in loc. cit. cp. ‘One- 
eighth if he has left children, and one-fourth, and in some circum¬ 
stances one-third, if not.’—A. Yusuf Ali, contributed in Our Cause 
p, 96. 
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to the wife during the life-time of her father-in-law, when 
the husband has left neither children nor other relatives 
entitled to inherit. 1 

Such are the stipulations of Islamic law 

How the Law ^ ut - n p ract j ce t h e WO uld-be beneficiaries 
Works * 

frequently suffer. For instance, the principle 
of 4 sharing * is carried to such lengths that people are often 
beggared. Says one who knows: 

Our Law of Inheritance is so framed as to reduce the 
wealthiest family, in a generation or too, to narrow circum¬ 
stances, if not to utter penury. 2 

On the other hand, in many parts of India where customary 
law, and not the Shari 1 at , is in force: 


Where there are sons or sons’ sons, female children, and 
often both parents too, are excluded from succession to 
property, particularly if it consists of land or immovable 
possessions. 3 


A Muslim lady recently agreed that such disabilities do 
exist: 

I admit that the Islamic law of inheritance does not 
universally govern the Moslems of India. A large part of the 
Moslems of the Punjab, for example, have what is called Cus¬ 
tomary Law, inherited in most cases from theirHindu ancestors, 
which gives women hardly any rights of inheritance. 4 


And Lady Abdul Qadir, addressing the All-India Women’s 
Conference in 1930, said, 


1 cp. Subhan, Islam , p. 142. 

2 ‘Moreover, our partial and limited power of making a will is 
another source of countless mischiefs’.—S. Khuda Bukhsh, EIL 
p. 236. 

3 cp. Levy, SI. II, 148, who quotes from C. L. Tupper, Punjab 
Customary Law. 

4 cp. Review of Religions, September, 1933, reporting Mrs. Latifi’s 
speech at the Y.M.C.A., Simla, 1933. 
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She deplored that these rights [of inheritance, etc.] were not 
put into practice in India and stressed the need for agitation 
in this regard, to enable Muslim women to again come into 
their own. 1 

That Conference, at its session in 1936, resolved that, 

In order to ensure the rights of inheritance to Muslim 
women, in accordance with the laws laid down in the Kuran, 
the current customary law as practised in some parts of India 
be not recognised by the courts. 2 

When, however, a Bill to rectify these defects was in¬ 
troduced into the Central Assembly it was feared that if it 
became law the result would be to destroy large agricultural 
estates, and also seriously affect the position of small zamin- 
dars. Eventually an Act was passed making provision for the 
application of the Muslim Personal Law [Shari*at] to Muslims 
in India, excluding the North-West Frontier Province. 3 

Though the Act is not compulsory any Muslim may by 
declaration state that he desires to obtain the benefit of this 
Act, and thereafter the Muslim Personal Law [Shari*at] shall 
apply to the declarant, and all his minor children and their 
descendants as if in addition to the matters enumerated 
therein, adoption, wills and legacies were also specified. 

It is interesting to find that young Muslims have at times 
questioned the justice of the principle that men should 
receive a double portion in the matter of inheritance. 
Replying to one who had raised this point in a public debate 
the editor of a progressive journal once said, 

Islam stands for the absolute equality of the sexes. . . . The 
boy is to be the founder and maintainer of the whole family, 
whereas a girl, when married, will have no obligations to meet. 


1 Reported in C. <S? M. Gazette. 

2 A-I. Women's Conference Report , 1936, p. 168. 

8 cp. Muslim Personal Law (Shari*at) Application Act t No. XXVI 
of 1937. This does not relate to agricultural land. 
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. . . Differences in obligations necessitate differences in 
rights. 1 

Woman’s Status 

It is sometimes claimed by Muslim writers that with the 
coming of Muhammad the women of Arabia were accorded 
a position equal in all respects to that of men. 

There are passages in the Qur’an, it is 

Equality of the a „ 

Sexes true, which ascribe equality to woman in 

spiritual matters. Thus: 

Whoso doeth that which is right, whether male or female, 
if a believer, him will We surely quicken to a happy life, and 
recompense them with a reward meet for their best deeds. 
—16: 99; cp. 40 : 43 ; 4: 123 ; 9 : 72-3. 2 * 

Modern exponents of Islam also claim that equal status of 
husband and wife is established by the verse, 

You are allowed on the night of the fast to approach your 
wives : they are your garment and ye are their garment. —2 : 183. 

Cheragh Ali, quoting this passage in a statement on the 
position of women in Islam, says: 

The social equality of both sexes is implied fully in this 
simile; 8 

while Muhammad Ali’s comment is: 

The closest union of two souls could not be described 
more aptly. 4 * * 

For the same purpose one of the verses dealing with 
divorce is sometimes laid under contribution: 

1 The Lighty 24 Nov. 1932. cp. ‘Keeping in view his greater re¬ 
sponsibilities, it is easy to see that he is entitled to a greater share \ 

—Md. Ali, RI. p. 704. 2 cp. Levy, SI. /, 143. 

8 cp. RMR. p. 117. 

4 cp. RI. p. 645. ‘From a material as well as a spiritual point of 

view, Islam recognizes the position of woman to be the same as that 

of man*.—op. cit. p. 643. 
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The divorced shall wait the result, until they have had their 
courses thrice, nor ought they to conceal what God hath 
created in their wombs, if they believe in God and the last 
day; and it will be more just 1 in their husbands to bring 
them back when in this state, if they desire what is right. 
And it is for the women to act as they [the husbands] act by 
them, in all fairness; but the men are a step above them.— 
2: 228 (Rodwell’s translation). 

In his commentary on this passage Md. Ali, in his eager¬ 
ness to establish his thesis, claims too much. He says; 

The rights of women against their husbands are here stated 
to be similar to those which the husbands have against their 
wives. . . . The change in this respect was really a revo¬ 
lutionizing one, for the Arabs hitherto regarded women as 
mere chattels, and now the women were given a position 
equal in all respects to that of men. . . . The woman could 
no longer be discarded at the will of her ‘Lord’, but she could 
either claim equality as wife or demand divorce. 2 

In other words, he finds in this passage the charter of 
women’s equal rights with men, but Sale, Rodwell, Palmer 
and others understand ahaqqu in the sense of moral obliga¬ 
tion; a matter of what is right, not ‘rights’. 

The plain meaning of the passage seems rather to be that, 
in regard to this particular matter (a prospective divorce), the 
woman should have the same claim upon the man; that is to 
say, during the period of her ‘iddat the man should be open 
-to receive any advances towards reconciliation from the side 
Sof the woman and not regard himself as finally free from all 
relationship to her. So that walahunna mithl , ‘for the same is 
due to them’, implies that, strictly in relation to the matter 
in hand, a similar obligation rests upon the woman. 3 

1 ahaqquy ‘will do better’ (Palmer); see above, p. 144, n. 3. 

2 cp. Qur’an, in loc. cit. n. 296. 

3 The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Richard 
Bell, of Edinburgh, for notes received in a letter towards the elucida¬ 
tion of this verse in the Qur’an. It is in this sense that Mr. Yusuf 
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Moreover, this commentator's interpretation runs counter 
to the usual meaning given to the final clause of the verse as 
quoted above—‘the men are a step above them*—which he 
himself translates, ‘the men are a degree above them*. He 
explains, however, that this ‘does not nullify the rights’ 
already granted, because its significance is to be found in 
a phrase at 4: 38, where men are said to be the quzvzoamun of 
women, a term he renders by ‘maintainers*, since ‘the man 
excels the woman in constitution and physique, while the 
woman excels the man in beauty and delicacy of structure'. 1 
But the popular understanding of these words is more 
correctly represented in the paraphrase of the Muslim author 
of a manual of instruction for women: 

Mard ‘awraton ke sardar hain 2 

While modern exponents are thus inclined to extend the 
bearing of 2: 228 much beyond the matter in hand, the tradi- 
tionists and early commentators are clearly 

Traditional concerned to bring the statement into accord 

‘WoMEN’TRmHTs ,with the s y stem of Iaw > and therefore seek 
to define the ‘rights* women may claim 
from their husbands; for example : 

Ali translates and comments on 65: 6. ‘A selfish man [during the 
woman’s *iddat] may treat her with contumely . . . and make her 
life miserable. This is forbidden. She must be provided on the same 
scale as he is, according to his status in life’.— Qur*an t in loc. cit. 
n. 5516. 

1 Qur'an , in loc. cit. n. 568; cp. his RI. p. 645 f. and Yusuf Ali, 
Qur'an , in loc. cit. n. 545 [‘protectors and maintainers’]. 

* ‘Men are the “masters” of women’.— Ta'lim , Bk. VI, p. 44; also 
quoted above, p. 89, n. 4 in connection with the deplorable custom 
of zanana women in showing disrespect to the bridegroom. Maulana 
Abu’l Kalam, in his Urdu commentary, construes the Arabic to 
mean, Mard ‘ awraton ke sar-ba-rdh aur kar-farma hain , ‘managers 
and rulers *.— Qur'an t in loc. cit. I, 340. 
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The father of Hakim bin Mu‘awiya seeks to know from 
Muhammad, ‘What is my duty, ma haqqu , to my wives ?* He 
replied, ‘That you give them to eat when you eat yourself, and 
clothe them when you clothe yourself: and do not slap them 
on the face or abuse them, nor separate yourself from them in 
displeasure, except in your own house.*— Ahmad , Abu Da’ud , 
Ibn Mdjah* 1 

And Baidawi states categorically the different respects in 
which men stand superior to women: Allah has preferred 
man over woman in the matter of mental ability and good 
counsel and in his power for the performance of duties and 
for the carrying out of divine commands. On the other 
hand, this commentator quite as definitely limits the wife’s 
claims to mahr> the necessities of life, and exemption from 
grievous hurt. 2 

Similarly, in the Khulasatu’l- Tafasir we find the following 
interpretation: 

The women have a right over their husbands, that is, for 
sustenance, food, and clothing, just as men are entitled to 
demand obedience and service from women. And men are in 
a sense superior to women and are their rulers. And God is 
great: whomsoever He likes He makes the master and whom¬ 
soever He likes He makes the slave. ... [A tradition is 
quoted from Tirmidhu Ibn Majah and others, which reports 
that Muhammad said] * Beware, you have a right over women 
and women have a right over you. Your right over women is 
that they should not allow another man to enter into your 
house. . . . Their right over you is that you should be 
generous in the matter of their food and clothing .... Do 
not thrash your women for a fault just as you would thrash 
your handmaids *. And this statement that men have priority 
over women is based on a profound principal. Therefore if a 
man should do less than his duty to his wife she should not be 
unmindful of his essential superiority; and if the woman fail 


1 cp. Mishkdt , Ar. 281 f. (Matthews, II, 113); Goldsack, SMT . 
p. 172. 

2 cp. Baidawi, Tafsir , in loc. cit. I, 109; cp. Levy, SI. I, 142. 
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in her duty the man, he in consideration of his superiority 
over her, should forgive her. This will lead naturally to 
a harmonious relationship. 1 


A modern writer, commenting on this same passage, says: 

God has preferred some above others. . . . Herein is one 
of the reasons for the bar-tari , superiority, of men. ... If 
men and women were to abide within the limits assigned 
them by the Creator, both sexes would find this world a para¬ 
dise. . . . But though the world has in this respect been 
travelling along a well-defined path for thousands of years, 
now the people of Europe have invented the fiction that, 
because they are descended from Adam, men and women are 
barabar , equal 1 2 


One readily sympathizes with those Muslim leaders today 

who try to find support from the Qur’an for their claim that 

women merit a position of dignity and 

The Dutiful Wife , , ^ 

honour equal to that accorded to men. But 

their task is rendered very difficult because of the persistence 

of views such as these which we find in a popular book for 

women: 


As far as possible keep the heart of your husband in your 
hand, and obey his slighest wish. 8 Should he bid you stand 
with folded hands in his presence all through the night, then 
know that your welfare in this life and the next depends upon 
your doing so. . . . Never do any thing to vex him. Even if 
he should call the day-time ‘night*, you must acquiesce. 4 * 


1 op. cit. I, p. 167. The above extracts are good examples of the 
way in which Muslim expositors seek to bring the statements of the 
Qur’an into accord with the system of Islamic law. 

2 cp. Ummahatu*l-Ummah, p. 15. He pours the utmost scorn on 

those modern women who, usurping the place of men, are now found 
as public servants in post and telegraph offices, as doctors and nurses 
in hospitals, and in primary schools; some even aspiring to be sipa~ 
salary ‘generals’! 3 lit. ‘the hint in his eye’. 

4 cp. Bihishti Zewar t Bk. IV, p. 51, from the ch. entitled ‘Getting 

On with One’s Husband’. 
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The same writer declares that Muhammad once said: 

If I had enjoined the worship of any one else beside God, 
then I would certainly have commanded the wife to worship 
her husband. 1 

A wife should keep herself clean and adorned; should she 
fail in this, the husband has the ikhtiyar> right, to beat her. 2 
Nor should she go Put of doors,, even to visit the house of 
relatives and friends, or any one else, without her husband’s 
permission. 3 

It must not be thought, however, that all educated Muslims 
would agree with the views so expressed. As a matter of 
fact, some are seeking to counteract them by quoting quite 
other sayings of the Prophet. We reproduce a few of these 
which have been published by them to indicate the place of 
‘women in the eye of the Holy Prophet Muhammad’: 

She is the ideal wife who pleaseth thee when thou lookest at 
her, obeys thee when thou givest her directions, and protects 
her honour and thy property when thou art away. 4 

Paradise lies at the feet of mothers. 5 

Fear God in regard to the treatment of your wives, for 
verily they are your helpers. You have taken them on the 
security of God, and made them lawful by the words of God. 

Among my followers the best of men are they who are best 
and kindest to their women. 

A Muslim must not hate his wife, and if he be displeased 
with one bad quality in her, then let him be pleased with 
another which is good. 

Refrain from either giving a slap on her face or even abusing 
her ... do not beat your noble wife like a slave. 

1 ‘ awrat ko zarur hukm deta ki apne miyan ko sijda kiya hare. op. 
cit. Bk. IV, p. 50; cp. Hughes, DI. art. Wives , p. 675. 

2 cp. Qur’an, 4: 38; Mishkat , Ar. 282 (Matthews, II, 113); Gold- 
sack, SMT. p. 162; vide Md. Ali, in loc. cit. n. 572. 

3 op. cit. Bk. IV, p. 51. 

4 cp. Mishkat, Ar. 156 (Matthews, I, 411); Goldsack, SMT. p. 164. 

5 cp. As-Sayuti, Jami'-Saghir, I, 122 (ed. Cairo). 
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That is the most perfect Muslim, whose disposition is best; 
and the best of you are they who behave best to their wives. 1 

Some educated young men and women, however, are now 
questioning the validity of this claim of the reformers that 
women have, in fact, equal rights with men. Islamic law 
regarding parda , men's right to divorce, the practice of 
polygamy, and so on, are all subjects of debate and letters to 
the press. For instance, one writes: 

You say men and women enjoy equal rights in Islam; if so 
why plurality of husbands is forbidden when plurality of 
wives is allowed ? . . . It is said that women in Islam enjoy 
every right as men. But seeing what is going on around us 
among our Muslim brethren I do not find any way to believe 
this. Muslim women’s lot here is worse than that of slaves. 2 

1 cp. The Light , 8 Dec. 1934. 

2 The Light , Aug. 1935. Indeed, the editor of this journal himself 
once lamented the actual state of things: ‘A virtual slave to man, his 
sweet will must be hell to her or heaven to her just as the whim may 
be. . . . Just mark the irony of things. The Prophet tells us that 
Paradise is at the very feet of woman—and yet what is the position to 
which she has been condemned in an average Muslim home ? Why, 
*the very shoe at the feet of man’, that is how the common Panjabi 
saying goes.’— The Light , 24 Aug. 1933. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 




I 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF A 
MUSLIM WOMAN 

It is not easy to gauge exactly what religious aids and 
convictions influence the lives of other people. This is 
particularly true when one of another faith sets out to 
describe the religious life of Muslim women. As in other 
communities so here, the component parts of the faith receive 
varying stress and interpretation. Moreover, there is little 
real similarity between the life of a devout woman and one 
who is worldly-minded, or between the religious thought- 
life of an educated woman and that of her illiterate village 
sister. 

By way of illustration it will be found helpful to speak of 
the women in three main groups, though no hard and fast 
lines can be drawn between these: 

The educated women; they may be strictly orthodox, or, 
like adherents of the Ahmadi sect, rationalists. 

The partially literate; those able to ‘read' the Qur’an in 
Arabic. These have assimilated some of its teaching and are 
acquainted with the Traditions. 

The illiterate masses; those who mostly follow spurious 
traditions and a host of superstitions, some of Hindu origin. 
In this group may be included women who receive teaching 
from travelling pits and faqirs. 

In the first class are to be found certain choice souls, 
devout seekers after God, who keep strictly to the rules of 
their religion, offer naji prayers and make 
Educated Women pilgrimage at least once in their lifetime. 
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Some of them derive great joy in the performance of dhikr> 
giving alms, and in ‘gaining merit' generally. 

But the greater number in this group appear to maintain 
faith in Islam without close knowledge of the Qur'an and 
Muslim literature, and at the same time observe a number of 
religious practices with little appreciation of the actual tenets 
of the faith. True, few Muslim women are avowedly irreli¬ 
gious, but there are many today for whom subscription to 
certain dogmas has little religious significance. Some might 
even agree with the statement of an educated and responsible 
Muslim who said: ‘My personal attitude towards religion is 
that of an agnostic. I am not a believer in Allah, or in the 
inspiration of Muhammad. On the other hand, I come from 
Muslim stock, my social and political interests are those of 
Muslims, and I wish to add my contribution of one to the 
Muslim “sub-nationality 'V 1 

On the other hand, the pressure of communal tension in 
India has made people feel that for too long they have been 
slack about the things of religion, and there is now a closing 
of the ranks among Muslims in order to present a united 
front to the Hindus. The SharVa has become the symbol of 
unity. 2 

Others persuade themselves that Islam can be reconciled 
with modern thought; or better still, that Islam itself is the 
basis for modern progress. Of such are the Ahmadis, whose 
vindication and defence of the faith is accepted by an in¬ 
creasing number of educated Muslims as the form in which 
they can remain intellectually loyal to Islam. Among such 

1 Madras Census , 1931, p. 329. 

* cp. 4 The consciousness of being surrounded by a strong, numeri¬ 
cally overpowering force like Hinduism (there are over 238,000,000 
Hindus in India) has always tended to put the Moslem minority on 
the defensive.*—Woodsmall, Moslem Women Enter a New World, 
p. 389. 
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one does not find so much a religious craving as a keenness 
to defend a certain position. In reality the religious problem is 
evaded, not solved; for while Islam is strenuously vindicated, 
it is not related to, and confronted with, the ultimate problems * 
of life. The time for this will come when the main concern 
will be the quest for true religion and not merely self-defence. 1 

Belonging to this small group of the educated are the 
numbers of girls in high schools and colleges. These students 
are entering so large a universe straight from the seclusion of 
the zanana that their minds are inevitably filled with the 
things of this new world and the many social problems they 
are called upon to face. Others, again, are too keen on their 
studies to think of much else, yet some of the keenest 
regularly perform namaz and observe roza. Some are found 
to be grappling with serious questions of the soul, such as: 
What is sin? Is there an ultimate standard of right and 
wrong? How can one be sure that the qualities we see in 
Jesus are the qualities of God ? 

Numbers of these women still bear traces of the environ¬ 
ment in which they have been brought up; for instance, in 
their belief in jinn and fear of the evil eye. Only recently in 
North India an English woman underwent a series of opera¬ 
tions in the course of a single year. While in hospital she 
was visited by a Muslim girl-friend, a medical student, who 
gravely informed her that without doubt someone must have 
cast an evil eye upon her. The English woman remonstrated, 
but the other replied, ‘Of course I know the causes of 
disease, but there never would have been need for you to 
have so many operations in so short a time had it not been 
that someone had put an evil eye upon you; and if that is 
not the cause it is a jinn*. 

1 cp. Kraemer, art. ‘ Islam in India Today,’ The Moslem World , 
April, 1931. 
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We turn now to consider the religious life of the far 
larger class of orthodox women residing in such homes 
as those from which the school and college 
The Orthodox girls come , 

and The question arises, how do these women 

—most of whom are illiterate, in parda , and 
denied use of the mosque—receive instruction in the faith ? 

Much of course depends on home-training. In a pious 
family, girls and women grow up in a religious atmosphere 
and from the cradle to the grave are guided 

In the Home ^ t h e precepts of Islam and a host of 

traditions. Thus it comes about that a baby of 18 months 
has been known, at the sound of the name Allah , to raise its 
finger by way of indicating that He is One ; and a child not 
much older has been seen to prostrate itself as though in the 
act of prayer. On the other hand, in godless homes little 
instruction is given, but where it is the father who is lax 
the mother or grandmother will sometimes give regular 
teaching to the children. A woman who had received instruc¬ 
tion in this way declared that her grandmother taught her the 
Qur’an from the age of three, waking her early for the purpose 
and wrapping her round with a quilt. In another home a 
grandfather gave an hour each morning to teaching the 
Qur’an to the girls. 

Children also learn much from the discussions that go on 
in the home. A precocious girl of nine, hearing her mother 
complain to a visitor that the head of the house had brought 
a second w ; fe into the home, was heard to remark: ‘But the 
Prophet (the peace of God be upon him) said that men should 
be the protectors of women—it is so written in the Qur’an; 
he himself (the peace of God be upon him) had many 
wives. Then why should mother rail at what our 
religion teaches!’ These children also hear accounts of the 
miracles of Muhammad and stories of other prophets from 
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books such as Qi$a$u'l-Anbiya> and stories about famous 
saints. 

But the majority of girls live in homes where the parents 
themselves know little of Islam; they may learn the customary 
genuflexions but do not repeat the appropriate verses from 
the Arabic Qur'an because the parents do not know them. 
They are more familiar with popular superstitions and taboos. 

In homes where instruction is given it is usual to begin 
with an Arabic primer and when this is completed some 
perform the Bismillah ceremony. 1 Then one commences the 
Qur'an, learning the Fatiha and along with it Qul hu y Allahu 
Ahad (112), or any other short sura. Children who have been 
carefully taught can repeat these correctly at the age of twelve 
or even earlier. They are instructed to recite these as namaz. 
At a still earlier age they receive instruction in the manner 
of reciting namaz , rules for the ceremonial washing of hands 
and feet, and the right posture of the body in genuflexions. 
In fact they soon learn to copy the movements of their 
mothers, and with them visit shrines and hear about saints 
and vows. 

The next stage is for a woman Qur’an-teacher to come to 
the house to teach the girls, though in ShPa homes it is cus¬ 
tomary for a mulla to come and instruct girls 

Teachers u P t0 ten 7 ears a & e * ^ t * ie P arents can ~ 
not afford to engage a teacher the children 

may be sent, at the age of six or seven, to the mosque to 
receive instruction from the muadhdhin or the imam. Girls 
from strictly parda homes do not usually continue after 
reaching the age of eight or ten. The instruction given in 
these mosque schools includes the obligatory prayers, recitals 
from the Qur'an, narratives from the life of Muhammad and 
the importance of keeping roza. The children also take part 


See ch. on Semi-Religious Ceremonies. 
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in various little ceremonies in connection with the reading 
of the Qur’an. 1 

Nowadays provision is made in a number of the day 
schools for a teacher of religion to be present to give the 
necessary instruction to girls. 

These Qur’an-teachers are, as a rule, elderly women who 
are able to walk the streets freely, wearing the burqa . Very 
few, however, know enough Arabic to be able to explain the 
Qur’an, but this lack is being met today in some homes by 
the use of copies with an interlinear translation in Urdu. 
But apart from that, the mere art of reading the Qur’an is 
greatly coveted as this by itself and without a knowledge of 
its meaning, is believed to be very meritorious. 

By way of reward such teachers may receive fees or food 
from the parents of their pupils. On special occasions tney 
receive gifts of money and clothes, as, for instance, when 
girls have completed the reading of the Qur’an, or when 
called to read the book on the occasion of sickness or 
death. 

Various types of women take up this profession and they 
go by different names. In villages the maulawVs wife or 
daughter may undertake the work of teaching; they are 
spoken of as a mullant or ptrni , i.e. wife of a mulla or pir . 2 
Faqtranis , women faqirs , are found in most towns and villages; 
these are able to give instruction about religious beliefs and 
tell stories from the Traditions. Frequently they are employed 
to prepare the bodies of women for burial. 

Women who have returned from the pilgrimage are looked 
upon as specially devout and go by the name of Hajni, Hajin , 
or Hajin Bibt . They make house to house visitations, read 

1 See ch. on Religious Festivals and Ceremonies. 

a Women, well able to read, may gather groups of girls around 
and, as a meritorious deed, give them instruction while themselves 
engaged in domestic duties. 
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the Qur’an and instruct the womenfolk. Frequently they 
have brought with them clay from Mecca or Karbala, flowers, 
zam-zam water or rosaries, and they sell small quantities of 
these treasures to the women for a few annas. These 
commodities are kept for use during illness; the zam-zam 
water is given to drink, and the clay is used to counteract 
pain and at childbirth. These women, also, receive rewards 
in the form of payment or food. 

Women mystics are met with in most parts of India and 
are respected for their piety. They belong to various 
religious orders but are not allowed to make disciples. Some 
of these are quite unable to ‘read’ the Qur’an, but perform a 
service by repeating the namaz and chanting duruds. As a 
rule they receive no payment, but may accept gifts in 
kind. 1 


Women do not receive instruction from the khutbas y 
sermons, given in the mosque on Fridays because, though 
the Qur’an lays much stress on assembling 
Mosque together there for congregational prayers, 
the prevailing view, borne out in practice, 
is that this does not apply to women. 

The author of a widely-used work on religious instruction 
for women quotes Muhammad as having said that the best 
mosque for women is their own house, and 
Traditions ac jds by wa y 0 f comment: ‘ This shows that 

women are not supposed to visit mosques, and shows also 
that they are not to go out of their house even for prayer, 
much less for anything else’. 2 

Such a tradition is indeed on record: 


Traditions 


Do not prevent your 'women from coming to the masjid, 
but their homes are better for them .-—Abu Da'ud. 


1 See ch. on Sufism and Saints. 

2 cp. Bihishti Zewar , Bk. VII, p. 31. 
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A variant form of this states, 

It is better for women to say their prayers within their 
houses than in the courtyards of them; but their closets are 
still more excellent for them.— Abu Da'ud. 1 

But it would seem that the more authentic tradition runs 
as follows: 

When a woman of any of you asks permission to go to a 
masjid , do not deny her.— Bukhari , Muslim . 2 

In other words, the Prophet encouraged women to pray in a 
mosque if their husbands gave them permission. 3 4 * 

But if they do go they must take up the position in the 
ranks deemed suitable for them: 

The best rank of men is the first of them, and the worst is 
the last of them. And the best rank of women is the last of 
them, and the worst of them is the first rank.— Muslim .* 

A Muslim journal gives a reason for this arrangement: 

As far as possible to avoid the diversion of mind of a person 
during his or her prayers, Islam forbids any sort of attraction 
in the mosque. Standing of persons of both the sexes shoulder 
to shoulder while worshipping their Creator of course should 
be prevented by the law of morality. 6 

This same paper on another occasion stated: 

It is a matter of history that women joined men in prayer 
behind the same Imam. Only they occupied the hindmost 
rows and would disperse before the men. This practice has 
fallen into disuse because of the general deterioration of the 
Muslim in his attitude towards women. 6 

That in fact is the general position in India today. 
Orthodox Muslims do not allow their womenfolk to attend 


1 Mishkat, Ar. 96 (Matthews, I, 223); Goldsack, SMT. p. 47. 

8 Mishkat , Ar. in loc. cit. (Matthews and Goldsack, in loc. cit.) 

8 cp. Levy, SI. I, 186. 

4 Mishkat, Ar. 98 (Matthews, I, 229); Goldsack, SMT, p. 48. 

8 cp. The Light, January, 1936. 

6 The Light , 24 May, 1937. 
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the mosque prayers, 1 notwithstanding the popular belief that 

prayers repeated there are ‘ twenty-seven 
Practice in India « , . . . J 

degrees more meritorious than prayers 

said alone. 2 This of course means that women are denied 

opportunity of gaining teaching through such worship. 

On the other hand a few of the women living in towns 
and cities are to be seen attending the mosque services at the 
time of special festivals. Thus at the time of ‘Id prayers, 
after the month of fasting, about thirty women may be seen 
within the large mosque at Lahore, either on the roof of the 
colonnade skirting the courtyard, or well to the front in one 
corner, separated from the men. The Ahmadis praying 
simultaneously on the maidan outside make par da arrange¬ 
ments whereby about 250 women are accommodated for 
prayers. 3 4 In Shl‘a centres, at the time of Muharram, large 
numbers of women sometimes attend the mosque. 

Occasionally women have opportunities to attend gather¬ 
ings for worship in places other than the mosque. Thus 
a few years ago ladies in Calcutta assembled 
in a house to say the ‘Id prayers which were 
led by a HanafI imam.* In some villages, as 
in the Panjab, women go to the house of a mulldni 5 6 on Friday 
mornings (more especially in Ramadan) and there perform 
the namaz. There is no imam , but they stand in ranks and 


Meetings 

Elsewhere 


1 Women of some sects, such as the Bohras, say that they could 
attend but they prefer to say their prayers at home. 

2 cp. Mishkdt , Ar. 95 (Matthews, I, 222); Goldsack, SMT. p. 46. 

8 Women themselves will sometimes state that the Prophet forbade 
women to attend the mosque, but there are more likely explanations 
for not going, e.g., the practice of parda makes it difficult; moreover, 
women are not allowed to perform namaz when ill, or during 
menstruation or pregnancy. 

4 It was noted in the press as ‘the first time in the history of 

Calcutta that Muslim ladies have thus celebrated the ‘ ldu'l-Fitr \ 

6 Or to the Tahstldarni , if she is an educated woman. 
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recite the prayers quietly and quickly. The Amin is said 
aloud, because the women say that even when the faithful 
prayed behind Muhammad a little jinn would enter the 
mouth but was promptly expelled when Amin was said aloud. 

The lady of the house, or failing her, one of the women 
present, will subsequently read out portions from such 
popular books as Pakki Roti , Miftahu'l-Jannat , Ikram-i - 
Muhammadiy explaining what has been read. 

Women also meet at night-time, listening till midnight to 
addresses on various topics given by travelling mullas y for 
instance at the time of Milad and the Muharram celebrations. 1 
On one occasion ‘the maulavii's lecture was a protest against 
modernism. He pleaded with the people to retain Muslim 
dress and customs, to see that the women kept strict parda y 
to insist upon their boys and girls being taught to read the 
Qur’an in Arabic, and being trained in the Muslim faith. If 
they wanted to give them an English education they should 
see that they were taught by Muslim teachers.’ 

When the subject is the life-story of Muhammad the 
impassioned words of the speaker often move the audience to 
the depths and he is interrupted with outbursts of admiration. 


Hindu Influence 


At this point we may remark briefly on 
the influence of Hinduism on the faith of 


Muslim women. 


In South India ‘community of origin’ has led to various 
Hindu survivals in Muslim ceremonies, though the stricter 
Muslims deplore these things. 2 The effect of such influence 
on the leligious practice of the women sometimes attains 
serious proportions. 3 


1 See ch. on Religious Festivals and Ceremonies. 

2 cp. Madras Census , 1931, p. 329. 

2 cp. ‘In the religious life of the illiterate and partly converted 
masses of the villages of India the remnants of earlier beliefs and 
practices form a long list*.—Titus, Indian Islam , p. 165. 
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In Kashmir and parts of North India * Hindu sacred rites 
have been invested with wholly arbitrary Muslim names and 
legends’. 1 Judging by the Census reports it would seem that 
the Muslims of Bengal in particular are tolerant of the inroads 
of such Hindu influence and practice. We are told that 
* Muslims in some parts revere the tulsi plant and bel tree 
and observe the festival of Jamai Sashthi. They propitiate 
the goddess Buri by flinging offerings of rice into the stream; 
they contribute towards the Kali pujd , particularly in the 
time of epidemics, whilst the worship of Sitala, the goddess of 
small-pox, is almost universal. In some parts the women 
wear the vermilion mark of Hindu wives, and the worship of 
Durga is frequent. Inter-communal borrowing is not confined 
to the Muslims; pirs and faqirs , or their memory, receive 
veneration and offerings from unsophisticated Hindus.’ 2 

Furthermore, many semi-religious ceremonies in connection 
with birth, marriage, and death have been borrowed by the 
Muslims from their Hindu neighbours, and yet, while borrow¬ 
ing, they never seem to be in doubt about the superiority of 
their own faith. Needless to say, such customs are abhorred 
and forbidden by the orthodox. 


1 Titus, op. cit. p. 165. 

2 cp. Bengal Census Report , 1931, p. 390. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE FAITH 

The plan adopted in this and the following section is to 
deal with the well-known elements in both the faith and 
practice of Islam, one by one, giving a brief account of each 
as commonly accepted by the Muslim community and 
supplementing this with some indication of the extent of the 
women’s knowledge of their faith, the manner of their partici¬ 
pation in the practical duties of Islam, and the place each 
feature occupies in their life and thought. Much of the 
description here given is based on information gleaned from 
the women themselves. 1 

In accordance with the most familiar declaration of Islam 
concerning the Divine Being, ‘There is no god but God’, 
Muslims lay the greatest possible stress on 

Ideas of God doctrine of the Unity, tawhid. In the 

words of a modern commentator, this dogma is ‘the one great 
theme* of the Qur’an. 2 The seven qualities which Muslim 
theologians attribute to Allah serve to confirm the popular 
impression that the Being to whom man must render account 
is essentially a God of Might; they are, Life, Knowledge, 
Power, Will, Hearing, Seeing, Speech. That conception 
receives further emphasis when we analyse the 99 names 
accorded U Allah in current literature and daily speech. He 
is a God to be feared rather than loved. 3 

1 For fuller descriptions of orthodox faith and practice, cp. The 

People of the Mosque , pp. 101-23; and especially Subhan, Islam , Its 
Beliefs and Practices. 

3 Maulana Md. Ali, The Holy Qur'an, p. viii. 

3 A modem Muslim himself declares: ‘The one thing which 
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Naturally, then, the women have a strong belief in the 
personality and one-ness of God. 1 As to His character, they 
accept what they are taught. Allah loves good people and 
hates the bad. He is Almighty, commands what He wills r 
and has predestined the fate of each soul, in this life 
and the next. He is compassionate yet arbitrary, for He 
shows mercy to whom He will. He punishes evil doers and 
rewards the good. His will is inevitable, irresistible, un¬ 
alterable. Man is but His banda , slave. In other words, the 
predominant idea is of a great over-shadowing Power; even 
so, He is the Merciful Protector, and women seek refuge in 
Him. It is not uncommon to hear a distressed woman 
exclaim, ‘I have no one left to me save Allah*. Indeed, a 
Muslim woman will use God’s name quite freely—it is 
almost an essential part of her speech, and is brought in 
upon every occasion of surprise, admiration or desire. Does 
she not acquire merit with every repetition of it! 

It is part of a Muslim’s belief that God employs the 
service of angels to carry out His behests. They are sexless 
and neither eat nor drink. Over these are 
Angels f our archangels: Jibra’Il, the medium of 

strikes me ... is that God, as fashioned by our co-religionists, is an 
exact type of an oriental ruler. It is not love but fear that is more 
prominently emphasised. He is conceived as vindictive, unmerciful,, 
occupied in tedious matters hostile to all gaiety and juvenility;, 
totally uninterested in the human race, except in so far that He 
regards their transgressions with morbid asperity and a kind of 
gloomy satisfaction, as giving Him an opportunity of exercising 
coercive discipline. It is this which our children are taught to 
believe.*—S. Khuda Bukhsh, Eli. p. 277. 

1 cp. ‘ In theory they believe in the sovereignty of God, but in 
practice they venerate many deities and saints; they suppose the 
worship of ‘Alams* during the days of Moharram is quite different 
from worshipping idols’.—Mrs. Iqbalunnisa Hussain, B.A. in 
Changing India , p. 20 (see Appendix II). 
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inspiration; Mika’il, 1 who provides all creatures with suste¬ 
nance; Tzra’il, 2 receiver of the souls of the departed; and 
Israfil, who will blow the trumpet on the last day. 

A very common belief is that recording angels, Kiraman 
katibin , 3 are in attendance on each person, one on the right 
side recording a man’s good deeds, the other on the left 
recording evil deeds. Another popular conviction is that two 
fierce, black angels with blue eyes, named Munkar and 
Nakir, 4 * visit the body of the departed in the grave and closely 
cross-examine it as to the faith held while on earth. Two 
others, Harut and Marut, are evil angels who teach men 
magic. 6 

Illiterate Muslim women appear to be more concerned about 
jinn , a species that may be considered another form of angels, 6 
but the more intelligent among the orthodox can tell one quite 
a bit about the important angels. Thus many are aware that 
the spirits of all who die will go into the trumpet of Israfil 
and that when he blows it on the last day ill souls will stand 
before the judgment seat of God. They know, too, about the 
guardian angels whose work it is to record the deeds of men. 
They have the idea that evil deeds are not recorded for two 
or three days so as to give the person time to repent; whereas 
good deeds are recorded even before they are actually 
performed. Munkar and Nakir seem very real to the women 
and tales of horror are told of how they interrogate folk. 

Another article of belief with Muslims is that books of 
revelation have been sent by God, from time to time, to a 

1 cp. Qur’an, 2: 91-2. 

2 cp. Qur’an 32: 11. 

8 cp. 82: 10-11; 43: 80. 

4 ‘The Unknown’ and ‘The Repudiating’.—Qur’an 7: 35; 
Mishkaty Ar. 25 (Matthews, I, 40); Goldsack, SMT. p. 11. 

8 cp. 2: 96. 

6 see ch. on Spirits and Exorcism. 
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great number of prophets. The most notable of these 
are the Tawrat y the Pentateuch, given to 
1 ^ Moses; the Zabur y the Psalms, given to 
David; the Injil y the Gospel, given to Jesus; and the Qur'an , 
the ‘Recital*, given to Muhammad. 1 And although belief in 
the earlier books is enjoined in the Qur’an itself, yet in 
practice this belief is restricted to acceptance of the Qur’an, 
which is looked upon as God’s last and final word to man. 

Curious views are held by the orthodox about the earlier 
scriptures; for instance, that they were taken back to heaven 
when done with; that they have been tampered with; and, 
alternatively, abrogated by the advent of the Qur’an. 

Women regard the Qur’an, as do countless Muslims, as a 
miracle of Muhammad, and they repose a blind faith in its 
unimpeachable perfection and infallibility. They look upon 
it with something like awe. They fear it as they would fire, 
and the ceremonially impure will not go near it; besides, at 
such times it would be a great sin for women to hear it being 
read, much less touch it. 2 They imagine they would be 
smitten with some illness should they do so. 

At normal times they would not touch it with unwashed 
hands nor carry it below the waist-level, and certainly never 
place it on the floor. They keep it wrapped up in a cloth, 
or in a bag which may be very beautifully embroidered. On 
reading it they may reverently kiss it and when finished with 
will place it on a shelf or in a box, out of harm’s way. 

If perchance the book should fall the women fear disaster 
may come to the house. To ward off such calamity they 
perform various ceremonies. Some flour is put in a vessel 
and the Qur’an placed over it by way of blessing. The flour 


1 cp. Qur’an, 32: 23; 17: 57; 5: 50; 4: 113. 

* cp. the tradition *no part of the Qur’an must be read by any one 
who is ... in the menses — Mishkat, Ar. 49 (Matthews, I, 104). 
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is then sent to the mosque for distribution to the poor and 
so forgiveness is obtained. Others will measure out corn 
to the weight of the Qur’an and give it to a tnulla or the 
poor. 1 In Bengal the book is weighed against an equal 
measure of sugar and this is given to the poor. In conse¬ 
quence women sometimes speak of the Qur’an as mithi chtz y 
‘sweet thing’. 

The woman who can read gains great merit when she 
completes the whole of the book, 2 and each time she does 
so she may ‘ transfer ’ this merit to the account of some 
departed loved one ; or she may read it through on behalf 
of another person who is willing to pay her for so doing. 

Some women are able to recite long passages from the 
Qur’an and this act in itself affords an outlet for their emotion 
in worship, even though what is repeated is not understood. 
The truth is that the full-sounding periods to which the 
stately Arabic language lends itself may not inaptly be com¬ 
pared to the chanted cadences resounding through the aisles 
of a cathedral. 

A number of popular notions are associated with the 
reading of the Qur’an. For instance, it is said of a person 
who reads the book frequently that after death her face 
becomes like light, and on the Day of Judgment a copy of 
the Qur’an will circle round her head before the Judge and 
then, taking the form of a man, will aver that this person, 
because she has read the Qur’an so often, merits entrance 
to Paradise. 3 Moreover, the Prophet is reported to have said 
that the person who recites the book from memory gains 
1,000 good deeds to his credit, and the one who reads the 
whole of it gains 2,000. 4 

1 cp. Ta'lim, Bk. V, p. 17. 

3 See ch. on Religious Festivals and Ceremonies. 

3 cp. Mishkat , Ar. 184 (Matthews, I, 500); Gold$ack, SMT. p. 98. 

4 TaTim, Bk. V, p. 12; cp. Mishkat , Ar. 190 (Matthews, I, 514). 
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The Qur’an is believed by women to act as a talisman. If 
one reads it a part , ‘fairy,’ a bhiit , ‘ghost,’ or Satan himself 
will flee away. 1 Should it happen that an habitual reader of 
the book becomes ‘possessed’ it will usually be by ‘holy’ 
people, such as saints. 

Not every home possesses a copy; indeed some hold that 
only those who can read should keep it. Should a copy exist 
in the home of an illiterate person it is an act of merit to 
donate it to the mosque so that use can be made of it there 
in teaching children to read. 

Many women will be found who know of the Tawrat, 
Zabur and Injil, but their common opinion about the Gospel 
is very much like that which is set out in a manual for 
Muslim women; 

[After the crucifixion] The disciples of Ha^rat ‘ Isa spread 
over the earth and preached the true religion according to his 
will. Of these, four, namely Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
wrote four gospels of their own. But in after days people 
made additions and subtractions in these gospels, with the 
result that today no gospel is in its authentic form and so 
they are not worthy of credence. 2 

God is believed to have sent a vast number of prophets 
into the world; according to varying traditions their number 
runs to hundreds of thousands, even 
Proi he ra millions. Twenty-five of them are men¬ 

tioned by name in the Qur’an, 3 but a small group of six are 
given special rank and titles as being the heads of their respec¬ 
tive dispensations; namely, Adam,the chosen of Allah; Noah, 
the prophet of Allah; Abraham, the friend of Allah; Moses 
the one who speaks with Allah; Jesus, the word of Allah; 
and Muhammad, the messenger of Allah. 


1 see ch. on Charms and Divination. 
* cp. 7a7im, Bk. IV, p. 146. 

8 cp. 6: 84-6. 
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• It is commonly asserted by Muslims, on the basis of the 
Qur’an, that they reverence all prophets equally, 1 yet in point 
of fact Muhammad is regarded as superior to all that have 
gone before him. In the words of the Qur’an he is looked 
upon as ‘the seal of the prophets’, the last and the best. 2 

Another widely-held view is that all prophets were free 
from sin, though actually the Qur’an predicates this only of 
Jesus. 3 

As for the women, all of them, even those ignorant of 
Islamic teaching, are most loyal to Muhammad. They eulogise 
him, 4 5 and frequently ask God’s blessings on him. 6 They 
believe him to be the last and the greatest of the prophets, 
the ‘noble pattern* for all men, whose teaching regarding 
women is to be accepted as the commands of God. They 
hold the popular belief that he had power to work miracles; 
for instance, that he turned the leaves of trees into silver and 
even made them repeat the kalima. He is the beloved of 
Allah and will intercede successfully with Him for them in 
the Day of Judgment. Many Shl‘a women, on the other hand, 
reverence Imam ‘All to an even greater extent than they do 
Muhammad, and cherish the belief that the intercession of 
his son, Imam Husain, 6 will succeed with Allah even though 
that of Muhammad should fail. 

What knowledge these women have of other prophets is 
gained by what they hear in conversation or from the reading 
of popular stories of the prophets, such as Qisasu'l-Anbiya. 

We reproduce here some of the beliefs of Muslims 

1 cp. 3: 78. 

2 cp. 33: 40. For further details see Sell’s Life of Muhammad. 

3 cp. 19: 19, where Gabriel announces to Mary that she is to have 
a holy son ’. 

4 see ch. on Religious Festivals and Ceremonies ( Milad ). 

5 see below p. 285, Durud. 

6 see ch. on Religious Festivals and Ceremonies C Muharram ). 
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concerning the more popular prophets which are to be found 
in current vernacular books—beliefs shared by the women 
also. 

IshmaeVs thirst was quenched with water from the spring 
called Zam-Zam, situated at Mecca, It was this son, not 
Isaac, whom Abraham prepared for sacrifice; but, though 
Abraham tried repeatedly to cut his'throat, the knife would 
not function. Later when Abraham, at the command of God, 
built the Ka‘ba it was Ishmael who assisted him. 

Gabriel came to Joseph when he was at the bottom of the 
well and opened the ta'zvidh which his father had tied on his 
arm. From it he took the shirt that Abraham had worn 
when he entered the fire of Nimrod, and put it on Joseph. 
In Egypt Potiphar purchased Joseph for a very high price 
and committed him to the care of his beautiful young wife, 
Zulaildia. She, annoyed that Joseph rejected her solicitations, 
made out to Potiphar that he had molested her. Joseph in 
consequence was cast into prison, but the day came when 
Zulaikha confessed her crime and declared Joseph innocent. 
After the death of Potiphar she embraced Islam, married 
Joseph, and bore him eleven sons. 1 

Many of the popular ideas about Jesus that find currency 
among Muslims are to be traced to the account of him in the 
Qur’an. 2 This account is expanded in the Qisa§u'l-Anbiya 
and other literature. The following details are taken from a 
book of instruction for women. 

Defending the honour of his mother, Jesus, as an infant 
in the cradle, declared that Allah had commanded him to- 

1 Ra*um-i-Hind , Pt. I, pp. 115-30 (Education Dept, of the Punjab). 

2 cp. Sura Maryam (19), 16-41; a passage that speaks of his birth 
from a virgin. In the Qur’an Jesus is spoken of as the word of God, 
a spirit from God, and the worker of miracles. But the Qur’an 
repudiates the idea that he was the Son of God and that he died on 
the cross; rather he was made to escape death. 
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perform namaz and give zakat as long as he lived. This is 
considered a miracle that proclaims the greatness of Jesus. 
Escaping to Egypt he lived there with his mother for twelve 
years and then for another thirteen at Nazareth, after which 
he preached on the banks of the Jordan, summoning the 
people to God. Prophethood was bestowed on him when he 
was thirty and many miracles attested his prophethood. He 
raised the dead, made the blind and lepers whole, walked on 
the water and sometimes made birds from clay which came 
to life when he breathed on them. 1 Under the stress of 
persecution Jesus concealed himself and, committing his work 
to his disciples, disclosed to them that after him there would 
arise a prophet from the tribe of the Quraish. When he 
was threatened with arrest God took Jesus away to heaven 
and by His mighty power changed Judas, the traitor, into 
the likeness of Jesus, so that it was Judas, not Jesus, who 
was eventually crucified. 2 

It is incumbent on all Muslims to believe in Roz-i-Qiya- 
mat y Qiyamat kd Din y the Day of Judgment. 3 This will be 
preceded by certain ‘signs* of which we 
The Day of need men tion only a few here, namely, the 
Judgment decay of faith, tumults and seditions, the 
advent of Mahdi (the rightly-guided one), the appearance of 
Dajjal (the Anti-Christ, one-eyed and branded kafir ), the 
descent of Jesus near the mosque at Damascus to destroy 
Dajjaly break the cross, and ;e-establish Islam. 4 He will live 

1 cp. Qut’an, 3: 43; 5: 110. 

2 cp. Ta'ltm , Bk. IV, p. 142. The Ahmadis affirm that he merely 
swooned on the cross and was revived only to die much later. 

2 Quranic names for the Day are: Yaum\jCl-Qiydmat t Day of 
Resurrection (2: 79), Yaumu’l-ffisab , Day of Reckoning (40: 28), 
Yaumu'd-Din, Day of the Faith (1: 3). 

4 It is the belief of the Shl‘as that the hidden Imam will appear about 
this time to rule over the world.—cp. D. M. Donaldson, SR . p. 240. 
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for forty years and be buried at Madina in a space now 
reserved for him. 1 

Four special features are to characterize the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, each of which receives mention in the Qur’an. 

Israfil will give a terrific blast on the Trumpet, at which 
all souls in heaven and on earth will expire, except such as 
God chooses to spare. There will follow a second blast, at 
which all will arise and stare about them in confusion. 2 

After the resurrection the recording angels will deliver up 
the Books to the bewildered and perspiring multitude—to 
each his or her own book. The good will receive it in their 
right hand, the wicked in their left. 3 

A pair of Scales will appear, in which the deeds of men, 
both good and bad, will be weighed. ‘ Those whose balances 
shall be “heavy”, will be blest, but those whose balances shall 
be “light”—these are they who shall lose their souls, abiding 
in hell for ever.’ 4 5 

Following these tests a very narrow Bridge, Sir at y suspended 
over Hell, has to be crossed. Muhammad is reported to have 
described it as ‘sharper than a sword, finer than a hair’. 
Some will pass over it in the twinkling of an eye, some like 
a flash of lightning, some with the speed of a swift horse. 6 
So great will be the ordeal that the very angels will plead, 
‘O Lord, save and protect!’ Even some Muslims will fall 
thence headlong into Hell, but they will afterwards be 
released. Infidels will remain there for ever. 

1 Mishkat , Ar. 472 ff. (Matthews, II, 562 ff.); Goldsack, SMT. 
pp. 264 ff. 

2 cp. Qur’an, 39: 68. 

3 cp. 17: 14 and 73; 84: 10-14; Mishkat , Ar. 486 (Matthews, II, 
600); Goldsack, SMT. p. 271 f. 

4 cp. 23: 104-5; 7: 7-8. 

5 cp. 36: 66; 37: 22-23; Mishkat , Ar. 490 (Matthews, II, 609); 

Goldsack, SMT. p. 275. 


18 
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Heaven and Hell have their respective storeys, each with 
its own name. Heaven has eight, and is commonly spoken 
of as Jannaty FirdawSy or Bihisht. 1 Hell has seven, for the 
accommodation of Muslims, Christians, Jews, idolators, 
hypocrites, and so forth; it is usually referred to as Jahannam y 
or Dozakh. 2 

Paradise has palatial apartments which are plentifully 
supplied with ravishing hurts for the faithful. 3 Rivers of 
fragrant water, milk, wine, and clear honey, abound. 4 The 
name of one of these rivers, Al-Kauthar , is used as the title 
of Sura 108 in the Qur’an. Reference is made to it in the 
Traditions. 5 6 

The delights of Paradise are depicted in extreme material¬ 
istic terms. The tradition attributed to Muhammad, ‘ God 
said, “I have prepared for my good servants what no eye hath 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man”,’ 8 is made the text for many extravagances—the build¬ 
ings in Paradise will be constructed of gold and silver bricks; 
the mortar used will be pure musk. Its pebbles will be of 
turquoise, and particles of dust, sapphires. The fortunate 
who go there will remain in* peace and comfort, enjoying 
delicate foods and drinks. Those who drink of the waters of 
Kauthar will never thirst any more. None will know sorrow 
or pain. Clothes will never become soiled or youth diminish; 
and much more in like strain. 7 

1 cp. Subhan, Islam , p. 28, for the eight Quranic names. 

2 cp. Subhan, op. cit. p. 27 f. for other names. 

3 Mishkdt , Ar. 495 (Matthews, II, 620); Goldsack, SMT, p. 278f.; 
cp. Subhan, Islam , pp. 28 ff. 

4 cp. Qur’an, 47: 16. 

5 Mishkaty Ar. 487 (Matthews, II, 603); Goldsack, SMT . p. 272. 

6 cp. Mishkaty Ar. 495 (Matthews, II, 620); Goldsack, SMT . 
p. 277. 

7 cp. TaHimy Bk. V, p. 62-3. 
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Hell, according to the descriptions in the Qur’an and 
Traditions, is a place of the most frightful torments. It is 
described in the former as ‘a wretched bed’, a disgusting 
drink, where in the fierce fire as soon as the skins of the 
damned are thoroughly burnt, Allah will change them for 
fresh skins. 1 Amongst the horrors added in the Traditions 
is the fact that the one to suffer least in Hell will be he 
whose brains will boil, what time he imagines he suffers 
more severely than any other. 2 Muhammad is made to say 
that Hell burnt for a thousand years and became red; then 
for another thousand years until it became white; yet again 
for one thousand years so that it became black, emitting no 
light. The hottest fire on earth is but one-seventieth part 
of the fire of Hell. 3 Hell will be hauled up on that day 
by 70,000 ropes, each rope being pulled by 70,000 angels. 
Snakes will be there of the size of two-humped camels, and 
the pain of one sting from them will be felt for forty years; 
likewise the sting of scorpions, which in that Hell will be the 
size of a pack-mule. 4 

In that Day the sun will draw so near that the brains of 
people will be roasted and all will cry out to the various 
prophets to intercede on their behalf. They will go to 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus in turn, but each will say, T am 
not in this degree’, and will pass them on to the next. Thus 
Jesus is made to say in a well-known tradition, T am not in 
that degree; but go to Muhammad, who is a servant whose 
faults God has forgiven, first and last.’ 5 

1 cp. Qur’an, 54: 48; 38: 55-58; 4: 59; 50: 29. 

3 cp. Mishkat, Ar. 502 (Matthews, II, 634); Goldsack, SMT. 

p. 281. 

3 cp. Ta'llm, Bk. V, p. 65; based on a tradition recorded in 

Mishkat , in loc. cit. 4 cp. Ta'llm , and Mishkat , in loc. cit. 

8 cp. Mishkat , Ar. 488 (Matthews, II, 605); Goldsack, SMT. 
p. 273. 
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These Mast things’ present an alarming prospect for 
women, whose knowledge of them is based on a confusing 
mass of traditions. Few seem to know, or at least to men¬ 
tion, the assurance contained in the Qur’an: 

Whoso shall have done the things that are right, whether 
male or female, and is a believer—these shall enter Paradise; 
good things unreckoned shall they enjoy therein. 1 

They all know about the Trumpet, the accusing Books, 
the Scales, commonly called Mlzdn , and the Bridge, which 
they speak of as Pul-i-Sirat. They are told that ‘ the feet of 
infidels will slip upon this (sword-like) path, or else be cut 
in two, and they will fall into dozakh .’ 2 Adultresses will go 
to the second hell and there remain everlastingly as pillars of 
fire. Those who sin with their eyes or mouth are to dwell 
in the third hell, where lips grow to the size of mountains 
and eyes fall out of their sockets and yet continue to burn. 

It is told them that Muhammad, when asked why women 
were more numerous in Hell than men, replied, ‘Because 
they cursed others a great deal and were most ungrateful 
towards their husbands.’ 3 A tradition, often quoted in some 
parts of India, declares that whereas out of every thousand 
men only one will go to Hell, out of every thousand women 
only one will be found in Paradise. 

On the other hand they are encouraged to believe such 
things as these: in heaven women, whatever be their age on 
earth, will be sixteen years old, and the men thirty-three; if 
ugly on earth, they will be beautiful in heaven; ‘and if a girl 
should die on earth as a virgin and then go to bihisht> God 
Almighty will see to it that she is married to a man there.’ 4 

1 40: 43; cp. 4: 123 and 16: 99. 

* cp. Ta'lim, Bk. Ill, p. 18; Bk. V, p. 60. 

8 quoted in Bihishti Zewar , Bk. IV, p. 53; cp. Guillaume, TI. p. 126. 

4 cp. Miftd}iu'l-Jannat % The Key to Paradise, p. 3—a booklet on 
sale in the bazar. 
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Wives will be there for the faithful whom no jinn or man 
has ever touched—like unto rubies and pearls. 

Educated women, however, will say that these descrip¬ 
tions, both of heaven and hell, are purely metaphorical, and 
that what is meant is that different punishments will be 
meted out for different kinds of sin; adding that the impor¬ 
tant thing is the judgment to come and that one’s constant 
endeavour should be to meet it successfully. 


Salvation 


How, then, do the women hope to gain 
heaven and avoid hell? 


Their immediate concern is to escape the torments of the 
Fire, and in this connection four thoughts are constantly 
present in their minds—the record of sins against them; 
dependence on meritorious works; the inscrutability of the 
will of Allah; and faith in the intercession of Muhammad. 

Sin is thought of, in the main, as opposition to, or rebellion 
against, the commands of Allah ; the doing of what is haram , 
forbidden, or the omission of prescribed duties. Some sins 
are ‘small’, such as failure to follow the minute rules for 
ablutions before namaz , or neglect of roza because some 
circumstance prevented it. Much depends on whether these 
omissions were intentional or due to inadvertence. Then 


there are the ‘great’ sins, such as false accusation or false 
witness, murder, and above all, shirk, the associating of a 
partner with Allah, polytheism. 1 

But there is a way to be saved from punishment for such 
sins, if only a woman can weight the scales on the other side 
with nek kam , good deeds. 2 That is the chief concern of 
many, not the thought of moral regeneration or reconciliation 


1 See POM. p. 106 f. 

2 Some women think that the sacrifice offered at the time of Baqr 
‘Id will help them to cross the Pul-i-Sirap. See ch. on Religious 
Festivals and Ceremonies. 
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with God. And in this the women are supported by the 
teaching of educated leaders. For instance, one writes : 

As regards salvation the Qur’an leaves no room for any 
illusion on the point. It is the direct result of our own deeds. 
Remember what the Prophet told his daughter, Fatima. It 
would avail her naught on the Judgment Day that she hap¬ 
pened to be his daughter, he told her. Her deeds alone would 
count. 1 

This in fact, is the teaching of the Qur’an. 2 Women, there¬ 
fore, set themselves to atone for their sins by close observance 
of the practices of Islam, such as prayer, fasting, almsgiving. 
They are ready to acknowledge in a general way that they 
fail to live up to their own standards of what is right and 
even call themselves ‘ sinners ’, but their fate, as the Qur’an 
affirms, 3 is predestined by Allah, the Merciful. 

Yet who knows the will of Allah? Does not the Book say, 
‘Allah will mislead whom He pleaseth’? 4 * Said one woman, 
speaking of the Last Day, ‘How can we know if we are going 
to heaven; only the Great Judge knows whether it is heaven 
or hell for us. It is all of His mercy. There is no need to be 
really frightened, we hope to be forgiven; but until we believe 
in Allah and do nek kdm> how can we be certain? We don’t 
know what we are in the sight of Allah; perhaps He sees 
some good in us. We are not frightened of Him, He is 
merciful, but we are frightened of His saza [punishment] ’. 

Along with these thoughts there is cherished the hope that 
Allah is sure to forgive a Muslim and that Muhammad 
himself will intercede for them; so all will be well. 6 

1 The Light , 24 August, 1937; cp. the reply of this journal to a girl 
correspondent in Baghdad, quoted in POM, p. 270. 

* cp. 23: 1-11; 2: 273; 23: 104-5. 

3 cp. 17:14. 4 6: 39. 

5 The Shl‘as rely on the intercession of ‘All and his sons, who 

* shed their blood for their people ’; others set their hope on Fatima 

Blbi. 
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Some rest their hope on the fact that they are Muslims and 
that they will be saved if with their last breath they repeat 
the kalima . 

Very many women consider that the most important thing 
for them is to obey their husbands. This duty comes before 
all commands. A modern writer for women assures them 
that: 

A wife who is obedient and faithful to her husband passes 
her time in this world in peace and happiness and in the world 
to come she will enjoy the favour of God; [adding that] the 
Prophet has said that the wife who dies in the enjoyment of 
her husband’s favour will inherit bihisht. 1 

The Muslim is further required to believe with the heart 
and confess with the tongue that Allah has decreed all things; 

_ that nothing can happen in this world that 

is not already contained in the written record 
of His decrees. This means that good and evil, obedience 
and disobedience, faith and infidelity, health and sickness, 
riches and poverty, life and death—all has been predeter¬ 
mined. 2 

Women resignedly accept this doctrine. It is taught them 
in elementary primers—‘Whatever happens is written in 
your qismat. . . . There is no remedy against fate, that 
which has been measured*. 3 So that a woman considers it a 
primary obligation to accept whatever is ‘written on the 
forehead* as the will of Allah for this life and the next. 4 

1 cp. Ta'lim , Bk. Ill, p. 94 f. Certain traditions warn women 
against causing their husbands displeasure, e.g. by refusing to go to 
them when summoned ‘for the angels will curse her till morning’.— 
Guillaume, TI. p. 125; cp. Mishkdt y Ar. 281 (Matthews, II, 113). 

* cp. Subhan, Islam , pp. 30-33. 

8 cp. TaHim-i-Nisd kd Qa'ida, pp. 24, 28. 

4 ‘This spirit of fatalism has insured the undisturbed control of 
Islam over the destiny of Muslim women through the centuries.’— 
Woodsmall, Moslem Women Enter a New World t p. 402. 
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This attitude of mind received confirmation in the remarks 
of a certain Muslim woman. She was speaking of the 
peculiar properties of a certain petition to Allah, called AM- 
nama} and confidently affirmed that should a copy of this be 
found in the grave of the departed, Allah would unquestion- 
ingly receive such a one into Paradise. On being asked 
whether others knew of the leaflet she replied, ‘only those in 
whose heart Allah has put the desire to praise Him\ She 
then added: ‘As for people who wish to walk the wrong 
road, their punishment is a settled thing. Allah puts a big 
curtain between the good and bad, so that those who are 
wicked shall not know what is good. Allah will not even put 
the desire to repent in their hearts; they cannot desire good 
because they are predestined to punishment. They will go 
to hell—that is their place/ When questioned about those 
who had never had the opportunity to see the said leaflet, 
she replied, ‘Allah has fixed their lot; it cannot be anything 
else \ 

1 cp. the text of this prayer at the end of a booklet of duruds, 
published by the Taj Company, Lahore. Some of the words recall the 
answer to be given by the faithful in the grave to the interrogating 
angels, Munkar and Nakir (see above p. 266) viz: ‘0 my God! I make 
ahd , covenant, with Thee in this life, and testify that there is none 
save Thee worthy of worship, and I bear witness that Muhammad 
is Thy Servant and Apostle.’ 
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To his ‘ faith , a Muslim is required to add certain * works , . 1 
These duties are five in number and are sometimes spoken 
of as arkanu 1 d-din> ‘the pillars of religion’; namely, shahadat , 
(or tashahhud , that is, witnessing by repeating the kalima ), 
namaz , zakat , roza, hajj. All of these are considered fard y or 
obligatory duties, since they are enjoined either in the Qur’an 
or the Traditions. 

All Muslims must be prepared to witness to their faith in 
the confession, T testify that there is no god but God; 

I testify to His Unity and that He has no 
ShahAdat partner; I testify that Muhammad is His 
Servant and His Messenger.’ Commonly, 
however, the declaration takes the form of repetition of the 
brief kalima in Arabic, 4 There is no god but God; Muham¬ 
mad is the Apostle of God ’. Its recital admits a kafir to the 
Muslim community. 2 Not only so, but a Muslim, however 
sinful, is believed to ward off hell-fire by the mere repetition 
of it. 3 Beggars intone it monotonously while sitting by the 
road-side. 

Muslim women, however ignorant, usually know this 
kalima and can repeat it because it has been taught them at 
a very early age. They will say it on waking, when a person 
is dying, while throwing water over their back when bathing, 

1 See further POM. pp. 114-23; Subhan, Islam t cb. ii and iii. 

2 cp. Subhan, op. cit. p. 2. 

8 cp. Nigar, Lucknow, January, 1931; quoted in Christianity 

Explained to Muslims , pp. 137 f., 218. 
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and so on. A pir has been known to tell his women disciples 
that if they recite it 125,000 times they will enter paradise 
without being called to give an account. 

A woman who is able to repeat the kalima with her dying 
breath is held to be a true Muslim and her entrance into 
paradise is assured; that is why around the bed of the 
dying, friends are heard to urge, ‘witness, witness*, to 
induce a woman to repeat the phrase ere the soul takes its 
flight. 

Prayers may be said in private, or in a public place, but 
those recited with a congregation in a mosque are said to be 
^ more meritorious. 

Women, as has been mentioned, do not 
take part in the prayers at a mosque, but recite them at 
home. In cases where the husband is willing to teach them, a 
wife may repeat the namaz with her husband; but this is not 
common. Little girls will begin to pray with their mothers 
until they have learned how to perform the ritual them¬ 
selves. 1 In regard to the assembling together of women for 
prayer, it has been pointed out that custom appears to differ 
in different parts of India. 

Great stress is laid in Islam on the need for bodily cleans¬ 
ing, by ablutions, before reciting the prescribed prayers. 2 

This takes three forms; (1) wudu, the 

Cleanliness P artial ablution > *> be made before the 
appointed five daily prayers. The face, 
hands, arms to the elbows, the top of the head and feet are 

1 cp. the tradition, * Order your children to say their prayers when 
they are seven years of age, and beat them if they do not do so when 
they are ten years old.’— Mishkat, Ar. 58 (Matthews, I, 129); Gold- 
sack, SMT. p. 26. 

* Muhammad is recorded to have said, ‘The key of paradise is 
prayer, and the key of prayer is ablution"; also, ‘wudu is half the 
prayers’; Mishkat, At. 39 (Matthews, 1,73); Goldsack, SMT . p. 20. 
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to be washed with water or rubbed with a wet hand; 1 (2) 
ghusl y a bathing of the whole body after certain legal defile¬ 
ments, about which manuals on prayer have much to say; 
(3) tayammum> a purification by sand or earth; permitted in 
the absence of water, in sickness, or when in peril, etc. 

As might be expected, manuals of instruction for women 
go into minute details regarding ceremonial purification before 
prayer. In general it may be said that a woman while in a 
state of ceremonial impurity is considered incapable of any 
religious act. 

Wudu is prescribed after the occurrence of what are termed 
the ‘ lesser impurities ’; such as ordinary evacuations, discharge 
of blood from any part of the body, vomiting, sleep, painful 
discharge from eyes or ears—ignorant village woman may 
add, the accidental uncovering of knee or head. But this 
kind of ablution need not be performed before each of the 
five stated prayers if a woman has avoided such defilement 
since her last washing. 2 

The ghusl, or washing the whole of the body, is prescribed 
after the ‘greater impurities’ such as (1) tiifas , puerpurium. 
In this case a woman is considered to be unclean for a 
period of from 25-40 days after child-birth; (2) haid , 
menses. The period is reckoned as extending from 3 to 10 
days, during which time a woman is not permitted to say her 
prayers, touch or read the Qur’an, or enter the precincts of a 
mosque; (3) budfa, coitus. 

A tradition attributed to ‘A’isha makes Muhammad say 
that ‘God accepts not the prayers of a woman arrived at 
puberty, unless she cover her head’. 3 Accordingly, during 
namaz a woman must cover her whole body except her face, 


1 cp. Mishkat , Ar. 38 (Matthews, I, 71): Goldsack, SMT. p. 20. 

* cp. Subhan, Islam , p. 26. 

* Mishkat , Ar. 73 (Matthews, 1,157). 
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the palms of her hands, and her feet. A slave girl is allowed 
to cover herself from the abdomen to the knees. 1 

During the course of the prayer certain postures are 
assumed and genuflexions made by the worshipper, following 


Genuflexions 


prescribed rules. 

The face is turned towards the qibla y 


Mecca, and a niche in the back wall of the mosque indicates 


the direction. 


The genuflexions for women differ slightly from those 
required of men. The latter, when they pronounce the takbir y 
Allahu-Akbar, ‘God is great’, raise their hands to the height 
of their shoulders with thumbs touching the lobes of the 
ears, whereas women only touch their shoulders. When 
standing erect men fold their hands over the abdomen, 
but women place them on their breasts. In the act of prostra¬ 
tion men keep the limbs apart, while women keep them close 
together. Men lean on hands extended, but women keep 
them nearer to the body; nor do women raise the buttock as 
high as men. 

Tradition, not the Qur’an, has fixed the number of the 

prescribed prayers as five; namely fajr y before dawn; zuhr y 

soon after mid-day; ‘ asr , mid-afternoon: 
The Five Prayers 2 7 . < . L - r. 

maghnb soon after sunset; l isha y after 

nightfall. Prayers on Friday, Jum l a y are preceded by a 

khutba . 


These prayers consist of a recital of selected portions from 
the Arabic Qur’an, including the opening sura, Fatiha , and 
a number of the shorter suras at the close of the book. 3 

In accordance with the sunna of the Prophet it is one’s 
duty to offer also a durxid , or petition on behalf of Muham- 


1 cp. Subhan, op. cit., p. 43. 

2 For further particulars cp. Subhan, Islam, pp. 45-64. 

8 e.g. Al-Kafirun (109), AULahab (111), Al-Ikhlas (112), Al-Falaq 
(113), An-Nas (114). 
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mad, and to conclude the prayers with requests of a more 
personal nature, called du'a and munajat. 

As the words of Quranic suras are readily accessible to 
the reader 1 we shall, at this place, make special reference to 
these other forms of prayer. 

The durud is a form of prayer in Arabic for Muhammad 
which is made at the conclusion of the prescribed prayers, 
but it may be uttered by a good Muslim 
Dumld whenever he hears mention of the name of 
the Prophet. A whole chapter in the Mishkat is devoted to 
it. The following may be taken as typical: 

OLord, have mercy on Muhammad, his wives and children, 
like unto that which Thou hadst on Ibrahim: and increase 
Thy grace on Muhammad, his wives and children, as Thou 
didst on Ibrahim; for verily Thou art praised and glorified. 2 

The petition may be much briefer: 

May the peace of God be upon Muhammad and upon his 
children, 
or, 

O Lord, send Thy blessing upon Thy servant and apostle 
Muhammad, and upon every believer, male and female. 

Great merit is said to be gained by offering such prayers: 

That person who sends blessings on me once, may God 
send blessings on him ten times; 

also, 

Ten faults will be struck from off his list, and he will be 
exalted ten steps. 

again, 

Verily there are angels that move on earth for God, that 
cause to reach me the blessings and prayers which my sects 
send up for me. 3 


1 In the translations by Rodwell and Palmer. 

2 op. cit. Ar. 86 (Matthews, I, 190); Goldsack, SMT. p. 40. 

3 cp. Mishkat , in loc cit. 
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Muslim books of instruction on religious matters often 
give particulars about this practice. We reproduce some 
extracts from Ikram-i-Muhammadi , a popular work used by 
women . 1 

God the Great says that there is no doubt that God Himself 
and His angels send duruds and blessings on Muhammad, 
therefore Muslims should do so too. 

God gives this command in the Qur’an—I and the angel* 
always send duruds and blessings on Muhammad until the 
Last Day. You, too, should send duruds on My holy friend, so 
that you may inherit a high place on the Last Day. 

The Prophet said, ‘Whoever sends one hundred duruds on 
me on Friday, his sins for eighty years will be forgiven,’ and. 

The people who say duruds will pass over the bridge Strap , 
and those who have not said them will fall off into the bottom¬ 
less pit. 

He who at the time of his death sends duruds daily on 
Muhammad shall see the joys of paradise and should this 
person by mistake be thrown into hell, hell will be ashamed 
and will not hurt him—such is the rank of the one who says 
duruds . 2 

A voluntary prayer, du'a, in one’s own 
Dl A language, may be said at the close of namaz y 
such as, 

O God our Lord, give us the blessing of this life, and also 
the blessings of the life everlasting. Save us from the tor¬ 
ments of the fire. 3 

O God forgive my sins; make me one of the believers in the 
Day of Judgment; prosper the Faith of Islam and bring 
calamity upon the kafirs ; bring prosperity to my family. 

Du'a can also be made without preceding it with the full 
namaz , but two rattats should be recited first. When this 

1 A book of 400 pages in Panjabi verse, by Maulawi Abdu’s- 
Sattar (Lahore). 

2 op. cit. pp. 35-57. 

3 cp. Subhan, Islam , p. 50. 
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kind of prayer is used in times of sickness and trouble it is 
frequently accompanied by a vow made in the name of God, 
or the Prophet, or some saint. 1 

In times of pain a Muslim woman may cry out, ‘O Allah, 
have mercy upon me; O Allah, Thou merciful one, look 
upon my plight’; and those about her will respond, ‘He is 
faithful, He is merciful, He will help those who trust in 
Him’. Women appreciate the supplications of friends at 
such times. 

Pious ejaculations are in frequent use among the women— 
‘May Allah prolong your life!’ ‘May Allah give you 
strength!’ and as an alternative salutation to salam they may 
say, ‘May your husband live!’—‘May your child live!’ and 
so forth. 2 

Following the du l d , at the very close of namaz , a munajat y 
or supplication, may be made, either in Arabic or one’s own 

language. It is a kind of supplementary 

MunAjAt + 6 6 , U'+UC 

J extempore prayer and may be in the form 

of verse. Some of these prayers are long poems which make 

reference to the prophets. Women can repeat several stanzas 

and the children, hearing their mothers, pick up snatches of 

the prayer. The words of such supplication go something 

like this: 

O Thy Name is Sustainer; Thy powers are numberless. 

Thou didst create 18,000 creatures just by saying ‘ Be! ’ 

O Thine essence and personality are great and all wise. 

Why hast Thou been so hesitating about me ? 

If one like Thee may degrade a person, Thou mayst also exalt 
the lowly. 

1 See ch. on Vows and Offerings. 

2 The Traditions encourage such a practice; one declares that 
‘ The words which Allah likes best are four: Subhan Allah y Al - 
fyamdu'lVllah , La ilaha illa’llah, Alldhu-Akbar. ’— Mishkdt, Ar. 200 
(Matthews, I, 547); Goldsack, SMT. p. 114. 
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Men cannot get on without Thee—no one can without Thee. 

Job’s entire body was eaten up by worms, and then it became 
whole again— 

Why hast Thou been so hesitating about me ? 

Jonah was devoured by a fish, he could do nothing for himself; 

The fish was instructed to do him no harm but treat him as a 
guest — 

Why hast Thou been so hesitating about me ? 

Obliged more or less to recite her prayers at home and not 
at the mosque, a woman may do so in the courtyard under a 
tree if the place is sufficiently clean and 

Prayer Time sec i u ded; but usually she spreads out a 
small mat in the house. Some women reserve a special 
corner for the purpose. 1 

An atmosphere of quiet is not considered necessary for the 
performance of namaz , and women will commonly say their 
prayers when others in the room are laughing and talking. 2 

All but the very ignorant are aware that they should pray 
five times a day, and devout women do so. Occasionally 
elderly women begin the practice when they have more 
leisure from household duties to think of the Last Day. The 
great mass, being ignorant of Arabic, cannot recite the 
prescribed prayers; and with many who do, it appears to be 
the rule to repeat them twice or, at most, three times a day. 
The five-fold recital is reserved for special occasions. 

A common opinion among village women is that it is 

1 cp. The Prophet ‘ has also laid down that the best mosque for 
a woman is a corner of the inner apartment of her own house \—Al 
Hijaby p. 56. Md. Hussain, on ‘Europe and the Sex Problem* in 
Review of Religions , 1937, p. 250, endorsing this, adds that it would 
have gone hard with women had regular prayer in a mosque been 
obligatory for them. 

a At the approach of the time for evening prayer Muslim ladies at 
a social function will sometimes ask to be excused in order to go 
aside for namaz. 
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not so necessary for a married woman, with her many 
domestic duties, to perform namaz regularly, and that any 
loss that might be incurred by such neglect will be made up 
to them by dutiful service to their husbands. 

It depends, of course, a great deal on the character of the 
women themselves as to how much benefit they derive from 
the daily prayers. Very many experience a 
Women s sense of satisfaction and comfort at having 
Conception of p er f orme( ^ a ‘rimy* required of them by 

Allah, who as Creator has a right to their 
worship; and, as with the reading of the Qur’an, the mere 
repetition of the Arabic phrases, without understanding their 
meaning, affords many women definite joy in this form of 
worship. But for most the performance is looked upon as a 
meritorious deed which will stand them in good stead in the 
world to come; contrariwise, those who neglect prayer are 
only laying up trouble for themselves. They are reminded 
that the Qur’an declares , i Discharge the duty of prayer: for 
prayer restraineth from the filthy and the blameworthy’. 1 

There is a common belief among ignorant women that if 
through constant prostration in namaz a woman’s forehead 
comes to bear a mark she can be sure of entrance into 


paradise. Among Shi‘a women it is believed that any bles¬ 
sings that may be derived through prayer come as the result 
of the intervention of the Imams who, as mediums between 
man and God, are superior to both prophets and angels. 

Very many women who are quite unable to read or write 
in their own language make desperate efforts to memorize 
the Arabic formulae so as to enable them to recite a few 


1 29: 44. cp. also the tradition: * There are three persons whose 
prayers do not go beyond their ears; a run-away slave ... a woman 
who shall have passed a whole night under the displeasure of her 
husband.'— Mishkat , Ar. 100 (Matthews, I, 235). 


19 
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portions of the prayers prescribed, the mullas telling them 
that prayers to Allah must be in that language. That of 
course is the generally accepted view. Even a modern 
Muslim declares: 

Prayers generally must be said in the Quranic Arabic pas¬ 
sages with their meanings understood, as was done by the 
Holy Prophet, his Companions and the Imams. 1 

He adds, however, that those not well-versed in Arabic 
may, for a time, be allowed to say prayers in their own 
language, provided this concession is not made use of 
throughout a lifetime. 2 

Because of this insistence on the use of Arabic very many 
women, who cannot manage to memorise the prescribed 
prayers, only succeed in learning to repeat the bismillah , 
kalima , subhan-Allah, or the sura Ikhlas. Others can manage 
one or two rak'ats. These portions are repeated over and 
over again, though the Arabic may convey little or no mean¬ 
ing. 3 The few educated, and such women as the wives of 
mullas, usually know and use the proper formulae in Arabic. 

Educated women will say that the performance of namaz 
results in treasure in heaven, while du*a is the key; in exact 
proportion to the amount of namaz is the treasure stored up, 
and through du'a one may demand an answer. Without such 
* credit * God may hear one’s prayer, but then one is like a 
faqir and one is granted what has not been ‘ earned \ 


1 cp. The Light , 1 August, 1937. 

2 He v/rites in strong condemnation of ‘vain repetition", saying: 
‘It is due to this custom that the Qur’an has remained unknown 
entirely to 95 per cent of the Islamic world. . . . The present-day 
customary prayers among the masses—mere drilling and physical 
movements—therefore bear no fruit and they make none God-fearing 
or wrong-forsaking ’.—The Light , in loc. cit. 

3 ‘Teach me how to make a little prayer", said an old woman once, 
‘for, look you, it’s my only chance at the Day of Judgment". 
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And this is what a college girl of today wrote about the 
matter: 

We pray to God to thank Him for all things which He has 
given us. Personally I find much pleasure in praying. I feel 
very happy and light after it, and feel more prompt to 
please and make everyone happy if I have said them with real 
attention. Regarding the general effects of prayer I find 
different ones. Those people who love God and understand 
His commandments become more pious and try to do away 
with their faults, while those who pray just to perform a duty 
and think it to be a way of asking forgiveness do not hesitate 
in doing even the worst things in their pride. They begin to 
consider themselves to be above ordinary people and do not 
care for any moral or religious restrictions. I believe God 
answers our prayers, but sometimes in a way that we cannot 
understand. 1 

The giving of the legal alms, called zakat , 2 is a conditional 
obligation resting upon Muslims. The 
K Qur’an makes frequent reference to the 

matter, for instance: 

Observe prayer and pay zakat , and bow down with those 
who bow.—2: 40, 77, 104. 

The conditions governing the obligation are that the 
person who performs this act should be free, sane, adult 
and the possessor of a certain fixed amount of ‘property’, 
called nisab. The amount of this varies with the nature 
of the commodity possessed. Zakat is not taken from 
property which comprises things in daily use, such as grain, 

1 A certain pupil was very anxious to do the diploma sewing but 
her work was not neat enough and her teacher had repeatedly to tell 
her to undo it and try again. When at last it had sufficiently 
improved to be accepted, she remarked that she had performed her 
namaz with tears and, behold, God had heard and helped her. 

2 cp. Subhan, Islam t pp. 65-73; Md. Ali renders the word, 
‘poor-rate ’. 
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implements, and the like . Debts must first be paid , and 
zakdt taken from any balance left. 

The obligation applies to women with private means and 
to those who possess gold and silver ornaments of the value 
of Rs. 40 and over. 

Moreover, the Qur’an specifies the classes of persons on 
whom these alms may be bestowed: paupers, those in 
temporary need, those newly received into Islam; by way of 
ransom, and in the cause of God. 1 Women frequently give 
half to poor relatives, and the other half to the poor, to 
widows, or faqtrs. Some give it in the form of clothes and 
food, ‘in the name of Allah’. Quite a number of women 
think that prayers are not heard by God unless alms are given. 

The Traditions have some severe things to say about those 
who fail to give alms when able to do so, thus: 

To whomsoever God gives wealth and he does not perform 
charity due from it, his wealth will be made into the shape of 
a serpent on the day of resurrection . . . and it will be twisted 
round his neck, like a chain, on the day of resurrection. Then 
the serpent will seize the man’s jaw bones and will say, * I am 
thy wealth, the charity which thou didst not give’. 2 

Here is one urging the duty on women: 

O assembly of women! give alms, even though it be your 
ornaments. 3 

A manual for women quotes a variant form of this tradition 
in which is added the warning, 

1 cp. 9 60. 

8 Mishkat, At. 155 (Matthews, I, 407); Goldsack, SMT. p. 80. 

8 Mishkat , Ar. 171 (Matthews, I, 454). The Panjab Muslim 
Women’s League in 1937 appealed to the Muslim women of the 
province to open a Baitu y l-Mal (common treasury) and send to it 
one-tenth of their charity, ‘in order that scholarships may be 
awarded to poor girls and help various other deserving institutions 
of the community*.—Reported, C. and M. Gazette , May, 1937. 
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because it is mostly your kind who will be doomed to hell 
on the Judgment Day. 1 

Besides the prescribed alms it is a wajib duty for Muslims to 
give the $adaqatu'l-Fitr , or offering at the feast that marks 
the close of the month of Ramadan. 
v This is given to the poor at the time 

of the 'Id and is incumbent upon all Muslims because 
Muhammad is declared to have ordained it as ‘divine’. 
Therefore every Muslim, whether ‘slave or free, man or 
woman, old or young’, must give half a sa ‘ of wheat, or one 
of barley. 2 

The further duty of voluntary giving, 


Sadaqa 


covered by the term, sadaqa , is frequently 


enjoined in the Qur’an, thus: 


The good that ye shall give in alms shall redound unto 
yourselves. . . . They who give away their substance in alms, 
by night and day, in private and in public, shall have their 
reward with their Lord: no fear shall come on them, neither 
shall they be put to grief.—2: 274-5. 


And Muhammad in the Traditions often commends this 
duty to his people. The following sayings have to do more 
particularly with women: 


When a woman bestows alms from the victuals of her own 
house when not profuse, she shall have the rewards thereof. 

When you make soup, put a great deal of water in it and ask 
your neighbours if you shall send soup to them. 


Saudah, one of the Prophet’s wives, was informed that she 
would be the first to join him after his death because she 


1 Ta'lim , Bk. V, p. 25; Bk. VI, p. 102; cp. Guillaume, TI. p. 125 f. 

2 cp. Mishkat, Ar. 160 (Matthews, I, 421); Goldsack, SMT. 
p. 82. Subhan, Jslaniy p. 72. It is customary nowadays in some 
villages for the imam of the village to go round from house to house 
collecting the alms. The current price of flour will determine the 
amount given. 
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proved to have the longest arms, by which it was understood 
that she was the ‘most charitable*. Umm Salmah, on the 
other hand, was reprimanded because, when he asked food of 
her the meat in the house was found to have turned to stone, 
she having failed to give to a beggar who had asked alms of 
her. 1 

Sometimes an animal is sacrificed at a time of illness 2 or 
the death of one of the family and the flesh is distributed as 
§adaqa to the poor, it being understood that each recipient 
will offer special prayers. 

Khairat , alms, is given to faqirs , often out of the kindness 
of a woman’s heart, but sometimes it must be confessed to 
escape their curses. The local mulla may receive Khairat in 
the form of food, clothing and perhaps money, and a/>Fr when 
he comes on his rounds will be offered a small gift. The 
imam is not given money by the womenfolk—men do that— 
but as a thank-offering a mother may send him a little money 
by the hand of her child. 

It is also laid down in the Qur’an that all Muslims shall 
fast at stated times, especially throughout the month of 
Ramadan. 3 Fasting is defined as abstinence 
from food and drink, perfumes, tobacco and 
conjugal relations between sunrise and sunset. Meals are 
to be taken at night. Young children are excused, while the 
sick and those on a journey, as well as expectant and nursing 
mothers, may postpone the fast to another time. 

A woman must be ceremonially clean, but if not she too 
must keep the month’s fast as soon as she is able to do so. 

1 cp. Mishkat , Matthews, I, pp. 458, 436, 441. 

a See ch. on Vows and Offerings. 

3 cp. ‘Fasting is prescribed for you . . . [in] the month of 
Ramadan ... eat and drink until . . . the daybreak, then fast 
strictly till night.’—2: 179, 181, 183. 
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In some cases a woman has to be very ill indeed before 
the local mulla will grant her exemption. Many pregnant 
women insist on observing the fast even at the risk of their 
own lives and that of the infant. ‘ But they are allowed not 
to fast'. 1 The great majority of women fast because they 
believe it to be the command of Allah. Others are compelled 
to do so, otherwise they would be punished. The month is 
a trial to all and some women fall ill in consequence, but 
they will bear a great deal of hardship in the belief that the 
merit so acquired is very great. 

No precise age is given in the law books as to when 
a child is expected to keep the fast but it must be kept when 
signs of puberty appear. If a child from seven to ten years 
keeps the fast the reward of it is said to be reaped by the 
parents. Girls of eight and nine will sometimes begin the 
month’s fast though they may only keep it up for part 
of the month. Still younger girls will fast on the open¬ 
ing day. But as a rule children are given light meals for 
it is not expected that they shall abstain altogether from 
food. 2 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is likewise a 
^ AJJ fard duty laid down in the Qur’an: 

Proclaim to the peoples a pilgrimage . . let them pay their 
vows, and circuit the ancient house [the Ka‘ba]. . . . The 
pilgrimage to the temple is a service due to God from those 
who are able to journey thither.—22: 28, 30; 3: 91. 3 * * * * 8 


1 cp. The Light , 24 November, 1937. 

8 Replying to the question of a schoolboy, The Light , of date just 

quoted, replied, ‘You should not fast. Fasting is meant f<>r grown-up 

persons. If, however, you fast you cannot be exempted from the 

universal rule to abstain from all food and drink. You are neverthe¬ 

less at liberty to break your fast if you find you cannot carry it on. 

« . . The best thing, however, is not to fast at all.* 

8 For particulars, cp. Subhan, Islam , pp. 78-89. 
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This duty is obligatory for women also and if they have an 
opportunity to do so they should go. On the other hand, if 
no opportunity offers it is considered to be part of one’s 
qismat and no one is to blame. Nevertheless great merit is 
acquired by the woman who accomplishes the pilgrimage. 

But few women manage it and they may be those with 
means, wives who go with their husbands, or wealthy widows. 
Some elderly women go as servants to other pilgrims, or they 
may have begged their way to Mecca. Some such are sent as 
substitutes or in order to acquire merit for the patron. Occa¬ 
sionally young girls accompany their parents. But a woman 
must not attempt the journey without having with her a 
mahram y that is a near relation with whom it is unlawful to 
marry. 1 

On their return from the pilgrimage these women receive 
great respect from their Muslim sisters, especially from the 
older, orthodox folk. If the returned pilgrim happens to be 
wealthy, women will visit her for the honour of clasping her 
hands. 2 On the other hand, if poor and in need she will visit 
Muslim homes where she is honourably received as a 
‘teacher’. Here she will board for a few days before passing 
on to another house. 

Shi‘a women, who go to Karbala, usually bring back with 
them a long cotton kafaity or ‘winding-sheet’, on which are 
written, with Karbala clay, a number of verses from the 
Qur’an. 

A returned hajtn once gave a vivid account of her experi¬ 
ences at the sacred shrine. With lively gestures she hurled 
imaginary stones into the air, while telling of how thus she 
‘ killed ’ Shaitan by pelting at the pillars supposed to represent 


1 cp. Miskkdty Ar. 221 (Matthews, I, 600). 

8 cp. Snouck Hurgronje, Mecca , p. 122. Even the hands of 
children are kissed to gain a blessing. 
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him. 1 She said she accomplished the tawaf seven times, and 
each time she managed to kiss the Black Stone as she passed. 
But it was difficult work. Once as she drew near to do so a 
man seized her by the throat and roughly pushed her aside so 
that his wife might kiss it first! 

When asked what she hoped to gain by the visit, she began 
a long story about Adam. Driven out of paradise after eating 
of the forbidden tree he took the stone he had used as a 
pillow and held it to his breast as he pleaded for forgiveness. 
Eventually he and Eve landed on the earth but at different 
spots. When after many wanderings they at last met, Adam 
erected the stone to mark the place. 

The woman went on to explain that it was at this time, 
when Adam and Eve met at Mecca after their wanderings, 
that Allah first ordered the veil—a kind of fan placed over 
Eve’s face with holes for the eyes to see through. Parda , 
she said, dates from that time. 

As to the spiritual benefits of the pilgrimage, she explained 
that the important thing is the kissing of the Black Stone, 
whereby the heart is made clean and all one’s sins forgiven. 2 * 

For others, the better-taught, it means that the dearest 
wish of their lives has been fulfilled, and some women on 
their return ‘give up the world’, as they say, and live for 
Allah and Muhammad, reciting prayers and duriids night 
and day. 

Most women believe that those who make the hajj can be 
sure of escape from the punishment of sin, for God’s favour 

1 A rite prescribed in the Traditions, cp. Mishkat , Ar. 230 (Mat¬ 
thews, I, 630); Goldsack, SMT. p. 138. 

2 This recalls the well-known tradition: 4 Al-hujaru'l-aswad, the 

Black Stone, is come down from Paradise; at the time of its descent 
it was whiter than milk, but the sins of the children of Adam have 
caused it to be black by their touching it*.— Mishkat , Ar. 227 

(Matthews, I, 619); Goldsack, SMT. p. 135. 
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is said to be greatly increased towards the person who has 
been to Mecca or Karbala. Once, as they watched a returned 
pilgrim dying, the rest of the women in the zanana remarked, 
‘ How fortunate it is that she is dying now, for she has only 
recently returned from Mecca, so that her entrance into 
Paradise is assured’. 

# # # # 

It will be convenient to make brief mention here of a 
subsidiary practice in vogue among Muslims—the use of the 
tasbih , rosary. 

The Traditions declare, ‘Verily, there are ninety-nine 
names of God; and whoever counts them shall enter into 
Paradise’. 1 Thus it came about that early Muslims made it 
a practice to count the praises of God on small pebbles, date- 
stones and the knuckles of the fingers, each knuckle being 
given a special name. It is recorded that Muhammad him¬ 
self used to count God’s praises on his fingers. 

An immense number of names of God were brought 
together, some from the Qur’an, others arising from ideas in 
the Qur’an about Him. From these at length ninety-nine 
came to be regarded as canonical. 

In time the tasbih was adopted for the repetition of these 
ninety-nine names. It might be a string of seeds, or beads 
made of wood or amber. The pious have made it a practice 
to recite these names in a certain order, slipping the ninety- 
nine beads through their fingers as they utter them, and 
touching a hundreth bead in conclusion, as representing the 
essential name, Allah. But some merely repeat the Tasbih , 
‘O Holy God!’ the Tahmid , ‘God be praised!’ and the 
Takbir , ‘God is Great!’ 2 

The rosaries used by women are generally made of glass or 


1 cp. Mishkat y Ar. 199 (Matthews, I, 542). 
a cp. Hughes, DI. p. 546; The Moslem World , July, 1913. 
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wooden beads, but sometimes they are to be seen using one 
made of amber, a favourite with maulawts .* The rosary is in 
vogue among elderly women and the wives of maulawts and 
mullas y but not in common use among the young. The beads 
are told frequently in quite mechanical fashion, a disjointed 
conversation being carried on at the same time. 

There are those who believe that the rosary will bear 
witness on their behalf before God; 1 2 that it will become 
of enormous weight and be put into the scale with their 
good deeds at the Last Day. Older women, indeed, will 
declare that forgiveness of sins comes through use of the 
rosary. 

It has many uses: as an aid to prayer after the regular 
namaz ; to aid one’s counting of pious ejaculations or petitions; 
and at the time of dhikr . It is also used for the rite known 
as istikhara , 3 determining or divining the will of Allah. 
Holding the rosary in both hands the Fatiha is recited and 
thereafter the rosary is ‘ breathed upon’ in the belief that the 
spirit of this sura will enter into the beads. The beads are 
then counted in a certain way and according to the particular 
bead on which the count ends the decision is made as to 
whether a certain act should take place or not, for example 
a piece of work, a journey, the drinking of medicine and so 
on. 

The rosary is also used as a means of healing. It is washed 
in water and the water is then given to the sick to drink in the 
hope that this will hasten recovery. 

1 Mishkat, Ar. 201 (Matthews, I, 550) makes mention of a woman 
who was found using date-stones as a rosary. 

2 It is said that Muhammad urged women to repeat the $ubhan 
and ‘count it upon your fingers; because verily a finger will be asked 
on the Day of Resurrection what it obtained, and it will be made to 
speak*.— Mishkat y in loc. cit. 

8 see ch. on Charms and Divination. 
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StfFISM AND SAINTS 1 

It will suffice here to say that Sufism, or Muslim mysti¬ 
cism, owes its origin, in the main, to a feeling of dissatisfac¬ 
tion with teaching that offers a purely 
§uFihM transcendent God, and to a break away 
from the hard legalism of Islam. The Sufi seeks direct 
approach to the Divine Being and indeed claims to have 
immediate experience of Him. Through the centuries there 
has thus been developed a religion of the heart and men 
have become ‘drunk* with the love of God. 2 Poetry has 
been wedded to passion in worship at this shrine. 

Unable to accept as final and satisfactory the orthodox 
Islamic aids to the knowledge of God, or even the use of 
pure reason, the Sufis formulated kashf, or ‘illumination*, as 
another basis for the discovery of the truth about Him. It 
is that direct and immediate apprehension which the soul 
gains through Experience. 

The process is spoken of as a spiritual journey along the 
Path, At-Tariqat —The Mystic Way—and the seeker after 
God is a salik, or traveller. Consequently, Sufi teaching has 
as its object the instruction of the traveller as to how to 
attain to perfect knowledge of God. 

The first requirement is for the seeker to place himself 

1 For further details see The People of the Mosque , pp. 147-70 and 
especially Subhan, Sufism , its Saints and Shrines . 

a cp. D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam , 
p. 173; Subhan, Sufism, pp. 169, 170, 172. 
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under a pir , or spiritual leader, 1 and to take a vow of obedi¬ 
ence, thus becoming his murid. This 
PIr-MurId teacher must be blindly followed; in fact, 
his commands are obeyed as are those of Muhammad him¬ 
self. Should his instructions contravene the letter of the 
sharVat they must nevertheless be followed. 2 3 * 

When a person desires to become a murid the pir sits with 
the candidate facing him, himself looking towards Mecca. 8 

He takes hold of the man’s right hand so 
Initiation t j iat their thumbs touch. In the case of a 
woman, she holds one end of a handkerchief, the pir the 
other; the strictly pardanishin will seat herself behind a 
screen. The pir then directs the candidate to repeat the 
istigh far , or formula asking for God’s forgiveness, followed by 
the five sections of the creed and certain petitions. After 
this the candidate declares to the pir , 4 For whatever sins I 
have intentionally or unintentionally committed I do now 
repent, and I sincerely promise before my pir and in the 
presence of God, never to commit them again’. 

The murshid then repeats the names of all the Saints of the 
religious Order into which the candidate is being admitted 
and asks, ‘Do you consent to acknowledge these pirsV The 
candidate replies, ‘ I do ’. Thereupon the pir lets go of his hand 
and, taking a cup of sherbet, pronounces certain prayers over 
it, blows upon it and himself takes two or three sips from it. 
He then hands it to the candidate, who, standing up, solemnly 

1 The preceptor is also spoken of as a murshid , or shaikh. 

3 A correspondent to The Light , August, 1937, referring to the 
claim of Muslims in Rawalpindi that they had received both spiritual 
and material blessings through their pir } s intercession, declared, ‘they 
even go to the length of saying that the will of their pir was the will 
of God’. 

3 It is customary to give the preceptor a fee consisting of money, 

sweets, clothes, etc. 
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drinks all of it. 1 At the conclusion of the ceremony the new 
murid salutes all present and receives their salutation, 
‘Blessed be thou!* Soon afterwards the pir furnishes his 
disciple with a list of the pirs of the Order, so that 
he may remember them. Many ignorant folk revere 
these lists, making them into amulets which they habitually 
wear. They are even placed on their bodies at the time of 
burial. 2 

In commending the Mystic Way to women a present-day 
writer, after recounting the advantages to be derived from a 
faithful pir's teaching, thus advises his readers: 

When you discover such a pir , first secure your parents’ 
permission, if you are unmarried, or your husband’s, if 
married, and with sincere intention become his murid . But 
should they not grant you permission, it is not a ford duty to 
become a murid. To walk in the way of the Faith is of course 
an obligatory duty and that you can do without becoming a 
murid. 3 


Devotion to 
One’s PIr 


It is customary for a pir when visiting the house of his 
murid to place his hand in blessing on the heads of the 
children and of others present who desire 
to receive his benediction. 

Some murids , seating themselves in the 
house before their pir , will touch his feet and give him the 
salam. They then signify their allegiance by kissing the 
portion of their hands that has been in contact with his feet. 
Women sometimes claim to have become the murids of a 


1 The famous Mu‘Inu’d-din Chishti, of Ajmer, received his 
initiation by partaking of a piece of bread which had first been 
chewed by a shaikh ; vide Subhan, Sufism , p. 194. 

2 cp. Herklots, pp. 283-5. 

8 cp. Bihishti Zezvar , Bk. VII, p. 24 f. Girls are not usually initiat¬ 
ed before marriage as they are considered too young; a widow may 
act according to her discretion. 
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religious leader in this fashion, but such practices do not 
constitute for them ‘ initiation’ into any order. 1 

In a certain village three or four women prepared for the 
visit of the pir by cooking rice; upon this he afterwards 
‘breathed*, and as the women partook of it they affirmed 
their allegiance to him. 

There is yet another practice, somewhat similar to, and 
apt to be confused with, the act of initiation described above. 

. _ Its purpose is to make an act of repentance 

A Form of f r ... . r . 

Covenant in tlie P resence °f some religious leader and 

to resolve henceforth to lead a better 
life. Thus, when a husband and wife desire to make 
this vow to abstain from sin they invite to their house a 
trusted maulawi \ a pir is not necessary to conduct the 
ceremony. They both bathe and perform wudti, after 
which they scent their bodies and dress in their best 
clothes. Then they seat themselves before the maulawi who 
unrolls his turban and instructs the man and woman to lay 
hold of one end of it, as he himself is doing. They repeat 
the a'udhu-bi'lldh, the bismillah and the kalima , and then 
say the kalima-i-shahadat , repeating it after the maulawi. 
Next they repeat the vow of abstention from sin; after which 
the man will place his hands in the maulam’s and say, ‘ I vow 
that these are not your hands but the hands of Muhammad, 
and yet they are not Muhammad’s hands but God’s, and I 
now, taking your hands as God’s hands, do vow that I will 
sin no more’—by which he means that they will do all that 


1 Such ceremonies are common among village women in certain 
districts, where about 25 per cent claim to be the murids of some pir. 
The usual age for women is when they are 15 or 16 years old; for 
men, 22. Some elderly women murids wait on their pir when he 
visits the village much as they would minister to their own husband— 
washing his back, massaging his legs, serving him with food and 
water. It is ‘holy’ work, so the husband does not object. 
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the maulam enjoins, even to throwing themselves into 
a fire. 

The ceremony over, the maulam repeats a prayer and the 
new murids say amin. Before leaving he may instruct them 
to recite a certain durud 220 times daily between sunset 
and midnight. They then stand to salute him and give him 
anything from two to ten rupees, or some clothes. There¬ 
after it is customary to invite the maulam to one's house each 
year to receive instruction and to give him a little present. 

Since one of the principles of Sufism is to fix the mind on 
some object of thought, it is a common practice to repeat 

the name Allah over and over again. In par- 
Dhikr ... or 

— ticular, a disciple learns to repeat the kalima 

with special stress on the words, ilia' llah, which he repeats with 

great vigour and much jerking of the head and body. This 

practice, known as dhikr , or remembrance, 1 is in vogue 

among women murids both in the Panjab and Bengal. They 

find time for it either very early before dawn or at odd times 

during the day. 2 

Men assemble together for the peformance of dhikr and 
frequently go to such lengths as to fall unconscious; 3 women 
on the other hand often appear to go through the recital alone, 
though they also continue until the head becomes ‘ dizzy \ 

This mystical teaching means much to such women as 
understand it and they seem to derive more satisfaction out 
of the performance of dhikr than they do from the repetition 
of the formal prayers. 4 

1 For details cp. Hughes, DI. art. Zikr , pp. 703 ff; POM. pp. 161ff. 

2 A pir has been known to tell village women in the Panjab that if 
they thus recited the kalima for 125,000 times they would enter 
paradise without needing to give any account of their deeds. 

8 vide Subhan, Sufism , pp. 1-5. 

4 A Muslim woman patient was heard singing this §ufi hymn in a 
mission hospital:— 
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Saints 1 

One direct outcome of Sufi teaching is the belief in saints 
so common among Muslims. The way their aid is sought 
with Allah is an interesting comment on the need felt so 
widely by man for a mediator. 

Biographies of the saints abound, in which are related 
stories of their karamat , miracles, 2 their teaching, and 
popular legends concerning them. It has been calculated 
that about 70 per cent of the followers of Islam are 
acquainted with these saints and familiar with their reputed 
sayings. In fact there are many Muslims who pay more 
attention to the saints than to the obligatory duties of 
their religion. 8 


Trample upon me, yea tread on my head, 

Consume me with terror, Thou Judge of the dead; 

If only, O God, I thus Thee may know, 

And Thee once behold while I tarry below. 

Throw me, like Abraham, into the fire, 

Like Moses withheld from the land of desire; 

If only, O God, I thus Thee may know, 

And Thee once behold while I tarry below. 

Hang me, like Jesus, upon the rood tree, 

Or poor, like Mansour thro life may I be; 

If only, O God, I thus Thee may know, 

And Thee once behold while I tarry below. 

—The Moslem World , 1920, p. 148. 

1 Ar. awliya, s. wait: protector, friend; espec. one who knows 
God, His ally; a saint, having special access to God. cp. Eticyc. 
Islam, art. Wall, IV, 1109 f; D. B. Macdonald, RALI. p. 161; 
Margoliouth, Mohammedanism , pp. 199 ff. The Sufis, as God’s chosen 
people, are looked upon as the elect among Muslims; the Saints, as 
God’s friends, are honoured as the elect among Sufis . 

* As distinguished from mu'jizat, miracles of prophets. 

8 cp. Titus, Indian Islam, p. 131; Subhan, Sufism, p. 102. Subhan 
gives an excellent summary of the chief Religious Orders and a list 
of most of the saints revered by Indian Muslims. 

20 
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Mu‘Inu’d-dIn 

ChishtI 


We need only give here a very brief account of two or 
three of the better known Indian saints whose shrines are 
visited by large numbers of women. Among 
the most famous is Khwaja Mu'Inu’d-dln 
ChishtI of Ajmer, eighth in succession from 
the founder of the ChishtI Order. He is generally spoken 
of in India as the Khwaja Sahib. He died in Ajmer in a.d. 
1236 and his shrine there—the most celebrated in India—is a 
place of pilgrimage for Muslims from all parts of the land on 
the occasion of his ‘ urs .* The Emperor Akbar became a 
devotee of the Khwaja Sahib from the time that a son was 
born to him in answer to the prayers of Salim, a ChishtI 
saint at Fatehpur SikrI. 1 2 

Within the courtyard leading to the shrine are two vast 
cauldrons. These at the time of the ‘ urs , or whenever a rich 
visitor bears the expenses, 3 are filled with rice mixed with 
ingredients such as dried fruit which when cooked is distri¬ 
buted, or sold, to the pilgrims. 

‘ Abdu’l-Qadir, of Jllan or Gilan, 4 was the 

ABI tt ^"^ Adir founder of one of the four main Orders, the 
JIlAnI ’ 

Qadirl. Born about a.d. 1077 he spent most 

of his life in Baghdad, dying there in a.d. 1166. 

About a hundred titles are ascribed to him, the most notable 
of which are Pir-i-Piran , Chief of the Saints; Pir-i-Dastgir , 
the Saint my Helper; Mahbub-i-Subhani , or the Beloved of 


1 i.e. thr anniversary of his death. 

a cp. Herklots, p. 142; W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India , I, p. 190 f.; POM. p. 201; Subhan, Sufism , 
p. 208. Salim ChishtI was a descendant of Baba Farid. Akbar’s son 
was named Salim after him, but is better known as Jahangir. 

8 Amounting to about Rs. 1,000; vide News and Notes } August, 
1939. 

4 Near the Caspian Sea. 
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God. Among women in North India he is spoken of as Bare 
Ptr, the Exalted Ptr. 1 

His ‘ urs is celebrated on the eleventh of the month 
Rabi‘uth-than!. On the preceding evening a special ceremony 
takes place in some localities. A large green flag, with im¬ 
pressions of the panjay or outspread hand, made on it with 
sandalwood paste, is carried in procession. 

Though the day of his death is uncertain, there is a special 
reason for celebrating his ‘ urs on the eleventh, which is 
known as Gyarahmn sharif , ‘ the holy eleventh \ It is said that 
he was ir the habit of reciting the Fatiha on the eleventh in 
the name of the Prophet, and so adherents of this Order 
recite the Fatiha on this day in * Abdu’l-Qadir’s name. 
Moreover, on this day his devotees recite chapters 111, 113, 
and 114 of the Qur’an, and repeat his 99 names over specially 
prepared food, which is then distributed to friends and 
beggars. 

In many homes the womenfolk cook sweet rice, say a 
duriid over it, and distribute it among their friends. Yet 
others repeat the Fatiha over a little stew and invite their 
friends and perhaps a faqir to partake of it. In such cases the 
Fatiha itself is called Gyarahzvtn. 2 It is firmly believed that 
Mahbub-i-Subhani visits the homes where the Eleventh is 
celebrated. 3 

Muslim women often repeat stories of 
BAba FarId saints to their children. Here is a 


1 Uneducated women call the month of his 'urs, Bare Ptr ka 
mahina. See further, W. Crooke, PRNI. I, pp. 214 ff; Subhan, 
Sufism , pp. 177 ff; POM. p. 166. 

2 Herklots, p. 194. 

3 cp. The Light, Oct. 1931. A Muslim lady introduced a Bill in 
the Bengal Assembly in 1939 urging that this day be made a public 
holiday. It has since been gazetted as such. 
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brief summary of what a child was told about Baba Farid 
Shakarganj. 1 

As a boy Baba Farid began to practise austerities. Return¬ 
ing after twelve years of wandering his mother asked him what 
he had for food when hungry. He replied that he plucked the 
leaves from trees and ate them. When at length he fell asleep 
on her knee his mother plucked at his hair. On his asking her 
why she did so she replied, ‘You have been treating the trees 
in that way’. ‘Ah, I am not yet perfect*, he exclaimed, and 
went off for another twelve years. 

On his return his mother put him the same question and this 
time he showed her a piece of hard wood and replied, ‘ When 
hungry I put this between my teeth*. At which his mother 
rejoined, ‘Why put your trust in the wood and not in God?* 
Observing that he was not yet perfect he went away for another 
twelve years, during which period he suspended himself in a 
well, became covered with moss and allowed the crows to peck 
his body. Addressing the crows he said, ‘Eat my body but 
spare my eyes, for I desire to see my Beloved*. 

When at length he set out for home he applied a test to see 
if he had attained perfection. He oidered some birds to die 
and they died; then he bade them come to life and they did 
so. ‘At last I am perfect,’ he thought, but seeing a woman draw 
water from a well he felt thirsty and asked her three times for a 
drink. The woman presently became angry and exclaimed, 

‘ My sister’s house is on fire. The house is miles away and I 
am sending this water thither to put it out*. Baba Farid 
thinking to test the truth of her statement made the journey to 
the village named and sure enough the house was on fire, but 
water coming mysteriously from somewhere was putting it out. 

Returning to the woman at the well he said, ‘Though I have 
borne austerities for 36 years I have not such power; how did 
you acquire it?* She made answer, ‘My husband was a leper 
and when no one would come near, I served him. One night 
before he died he asked for a drink, but when I brought it he 
had fallen asleep. I stood by all night in case when he awoke 
he should want it. In the morning, seeing me standing by, he 

1 Founder of the Farldiyya section of the ChishtI Order; vide 
Subhan, Sufism y pp. 215 ff. 
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asked why I did so; when I told him he took the water and 
with his dying breath blessed me. Ever since then God and 
His angels have helped me because of my wifely obedience and 
his last blessing.’ 


Women Saints 


Among Sufis alone does the distinction between male and 
female tend to disappear; ‘both are simply human beings 
before their God\* It follows that a woman 
may reach ‘the highest rank in the hierarchy 
of Moslem saints’. 1 2 In fact many dictionaries of the bio¬ 
graphies of saints contain, under each letter of the alphabet, 
a list of holy women and their miracles. 3 

Of those whose names are universally revered by Muslim 
women mention may be made of the Prophet’s daughter, the 
Lady Fatima, held in high esteem as a member of the sacred 
family; 4 5 Hadrat Rabi‘a, commonly spoken of as Basari , 
because born in Basra; 6 Jahanara Begam, daughter of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, 6 and Bibl Hafiz Jamal, daughter of 
Khwaia Mu‘lnu’d-dln Chishtl. 7 

In general it may be said that, apart from the well-known 
saints, the names of those revered in India run into thousands. 8 


1 D. B. Macdonald, RALI. p. 205; cp. ‘Among the “friends of 
God” . . . there was complete equality between the sexes’.— 
Miss Tahir-un-Nisa, B.A., art. ‘Woman Saints in Islam*, The Muslim 
Revival , 1935, p. 173. 

2 Margaret Smith, art. ‘The Woman Saint in the Development of 
Islam*, The Moslem World , 1927, p. 131; cp. the same writer’s Rabi'a 
the Mystic, p. 3; also D. B. Macdonald, RALI. p. 203, who cites 
Fatima, sister of Dara Shukoh. 

8 cp. Levy, SI. 1, 187. 

4 cp. Margaret Smith, The Moslem Worlds in loc. cit. 

5 vide Subhan, Sufism , pp. 14—16. 

6 cp. Encyc. Islam, I, 996. 

7 Subhan, Sufism , p. 206. She was one of the few women saints 
authorized to make disciples. As a rule no Sufi woman may make 
disciples; nor may any woman act as an Imam. 

8 cp. Titus, Indian Islam , p. 134. 
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Legendary 

Saints 


Some of these are undoubtedly historical personages of 
whom records remain, though in many 
cases their identity has become obscured 
by a mass of legend. Others, like Khwaja 
Khidr, are purely legendary. 1 The aid of Khidr is invoked 
by Muslim travellers when in difficulties. For instance, if a 
boat is caught in a storm the passengers will promise to make 
him a votive offering on reaching the shore safely. 2 He is, 
in fact, the sailor’s tutelary saint. Some Muslim women, 
in the seventh month of pregnancy, offer miniature boats 
to the Khwaja. 

Vast numbers of Muslims firmly believe not only that 
these saints performed miracles in their lifetime but that 
even now they have the power to grant 
KarAriAf requests and fulfil the desires of their 
suppliants. Thus, miraculous cures are said to be effected 
at their tombs; childless women resort thither to pray for 
offspring, and litigants for success in the prosecution of their 
business at court. 3 

This belief helps to explain the presence in village, town 
and city throughout the land, of innumerable shrines and the 
periodic visits of people thereto. More¬ 
over, it is a Sufi tenet that ‘the Friends of 
God’ do not die—they merely depart from one abode to 


ZiyArat 


1 cp. ‘The process of canonization still goes on and new saints are 
being added to the calendar’.— Encyc. Islam , art. India , II, 489; 
Titus, Indian Islam , pp. 139 ff.; Hughes, DI. art. Saints , p. 556; 
Crooke, PRNI. I, 217. 

2 cp. Glossary I, 563-5; Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, p. 206. He 
is sometimes confused with Ilyas (Elias), who presides over jungles 
and guides travellers who have lost their way. The function of Sher 
Sh5h, of Multan, is to protect lovers; that of Shah Dawla, the care 
of weak children. 

8 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. India , II, 489; Titus, Indian Islam , p. 132. 
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another . 1 So that when a saint ‘dies* a shrine is, as a rule, 
erected over his grave. Subsequently it is visited on Thurs¬ 
day evenings (usually), when small earthenware lamps are lit 
and placed on the tomb. Flowers, foodstuffs and coins are 
frequently presented. Portions of these, believed to have 
been blessed by the saint, are presented to the devotees . 2 

Pilgrimage to such a shrine is called ziydrat, a visit, while 
the shrine itself is called variously mazar, place of visitation, 
or dargah, a royal court . 3 But a shrine need not be the actual 
tomb, for it is considered legitimate to erect a memorial to a 
saint in any place . 4 * In towns the shrines are sometimes 
substantial structures with an endowed mosque near by, but 
in villages they are for the most part simple graves marked 
by a flag, perhaps with a surrounding wall . 6 * 

It is a common sight to see numbers of women at these 
shrines, and unveiled at that. The explanation given is that 
the sanctity of the place is itself a protec- 

Suppliants tlon a 8 a * nst molestation by men . 8 They are 
permitted to come to make their requests 
and perform their vows, but at certain tombs they are strictly 
forbidden from entering the enclosure of the shrine proper. 

Curious reasons are sometimes given for such exclusion. 
For instance, women are not allowed to enter the shrine of 


1 cp. Macdonald, Aspects, p. 207; W. H. T. Gairdner, The 
Rebuke of Islam, p. 155. 

2 These are termed tabarruk; cp. Subhan, Sufism, p. 106; Titus, 
Indian Islam, p. 136. 

3 Sometimes, as commonly in Kashmir, the shrine itself is called 
ziydrat. 

4 A ziydrat is more properly the site of burial; a maqam, where the 
saint rested in his lifetime; a khwab, where a vision of the saint has 
appeared to holy people.— Glossary, I, 576. 

8 vide Hughes, DI. art. Ziydrat, p. 715. 

6 It is so at the dargah of Data Ganj Bakhsh (Lahore) the local 

name of the famous ‘All Hujwiri (d. a.d. 1063). 
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Badru’d-din at Makanpur, Cawnpore (d. a.d. 1485), because 
it is believed that any woman doing so will be seized 
immediately with violent pains, ‘as if her whole body were 
wrapped in flames of fire*. 1 Outside the shrine of Mlya$ 
Mir, Lahore (d. a.d. 1635), there hangs a notice in Urdu 
and English forbidding entrance to women. 2 3 Nor is it only 
from the shrines of well-known saints that women are 
excluded. At a small tomb in Delhi women are not allowed 
past the railing because the saint is reputed to have the 
power of looking through a woman, even though she be fully 
clothed. 8 

As already stated, a shrine is usually visited on the occasion 

of the saint’s l urs y when certain ceremonies are performed. 

The most common features are, the recita- 
Rites at Shrines . r , no j 

tion of Fatiha and suras 112, 113, and 

114; the bestowal of the merit of such recitation on the soul 
of the saint; and, in conclusion, formal request for some 
personal favour. It is customary to make a vow at the time, 
and this must be paid at the tomb when the favour is grant¬ 
ed. 4 One often sees bits of thread, or pieces of cloth tied on 
to the grating around the shrine by way of reminding the 
saint of the favour asked. 5 It is explained that the influence 
of the saint is thereby enlisted in the petition more strictly 
addressed to God Himself. 

It is a moving sight to watch a woman put out her hands, 
what time she is repeating the Fatiha , and grasp each portion 
of the iron bars of a window of a tomb and then press her 

1 cp. Subhan, Sufism f p. 305. 

2 For Miyin Mir vide Subhan, Sufism , pp. 269-74. 

3 In several cases, e.g. Data Ganj Bakhsh, it is explained that the 
saint in his lifetime had an aversion to women. 

4 See ch. on Vows and Offerings. 

5 cp. POM. p.170; Subhan, Sufism, p. 107. 
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fingers on eyes and mouth and breast as if to convey the 
saint’s blessing into her very being. 1 

Famous shrines at a distance are visited only at the time 
of the saint’s anniversary, but the tombs of local saints every 
Thursday night, the first Thursday of the lunar month being 
specially auspicious. On this night men will accompany their 
women to a shrine in which the latter have most faith. 


Women prove more credulous than men, and keep up the 
practice even when lack of results causes the men to give 
it up. 

To all, this practice represents reverence for great men 
and affords them an opportunity of paying their respects to 


Objects Desired 


the dead. Most people undoubtedly believe 
that the saint’s influence will secure for 


them some earthly benefit. 

For instance, thousands of people may be seen resorting to 
these shrines in times of famine, earthquake or cholera, and 
they always bring with them some offerings. There are tombs 
at which the superstitious gather in great numbers in the 
belief that the saint has power to control evil spirits. 2 Some 
saints bring good fortune, others are famous for the cures 
they are said to effect in cases of rheumatism, smallpox, 
insanity and leprosy. 3 

Many women who visit these shrines hope thereby to give 
birth to a son. Thus a childless Pathan woman will often 


journey many a weary mile to some shrine and there hang up 


1 A common sight at the tomb of Data Ganj Bakhsh, Lahore, cp. 
Macdonald, Aspects , p. 25 f. who mentions a petition often found 
over the door of a tomb, ‘Forget me not with a pious petition, but 
lift up thy hands unto the Lord and recite the Fatiha for me’. 

2 see ch. on Spirits and Exorcism. 

8 ‘ In all cases of distress the Pathan seeks help and solace at the 
shrine appropriate to his particular need, for each has its own charac¬ 
teristic efficacy .*—Pennell of the Afghan Frontier , p. 22 f. 
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a rag torn from her clothing in the belief that the reproach of 
barrenness will thus be removed. 1 

Frequently there is to be seen planted at the head of a 
tomb a godini tree, which bears little red berries. A sterile 
woman will be given some of these to eat after some Quranic 
passage has been recited over them, and she will make 
a vow to give something to the saint when her desire is 
fulfilled. 2 

Others, again, visit these tombs because of the early death 
of successive children, and they promise to give a feast to the 
poor if only their desire of life for the child up to so many 
years of age, is granted. The presiding pir thereupon gives 
the child an amulet and later on the woman brings him the 
money whereby to feed the poor. 

We conclude with a description of a weekly village ziyarat 
at the tomb of a pir , and of the ‘urs celebrations of a famous 

Types of ZiyArat salllt * , , . c 

In a village in the Panjab is the shrine of 

a pir whose widow is said to have inherited his power to 

work miracles. 

A woman once related how she had prayed to this pir 
for a son and in the event had been blessed with three. Her 
devotion to the pir and her implicit faith in his power was 
known throughout that locality. Groups of women-suppliants 
are often to be seen in the courtyard of the great man’s house, 
where within a covered verandah and seated upon a bed will 
be the pirni herself. 

On this occasion piles of new cloth lay at one end of the 
bed. \t a little distance were smaller gifts of grain and spices. 
Close to the pirni lay a copy of the Qur’an, inkstand and pen, 


1 Pennell , in loc. cit. 

2 see below, p. 369. A story is told of a eunuch who discounted the 
value of such berries at Ajmer. The saint instructed the pir to give 
him one to eat. The eunuch in sheer bravado took it, became pregnant 
and died because the baby could not be born! 
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and pieces of paper on which certain verses had been written. 

A woman petitioner sat on a low stool before her and told of 
her desire to have a child. She was asked if she had brought 
with her the seeds and milk as specified. The milk was 
produced in a small metal teapot, the seeds wrapped up in 
paper. The pirni thereupon took the seeds, scattered them 
upon the milk, breathed over it, and carefully replacing the lid 
instructed the woman how and when to drink it. Most of the 
time her lips moved quietly as though she were repeating 
some verses. She then bound two of the pieces of paper, 
containing Qur'an verses, in two tiny rolls of cloth and told 
the woman to wear one at her neck and the other at her waist. 
The woman was finally told to go home and live in the power 
of those charms to give her the desire of her heart. She went 
away expressing her sincere gratitude and promising that her 
small gifts would be followed by something more generous. 

Sayyid Salar, nephew of Mahmud of Gh azni, a saint 
revered all over India, is said to have been buried at 
„ , Bahraich, in the United Provinces, where 

he met a martyr s death in a.d. 1033. 1 

The story goes that some years after his death a woman, 
Zuhra BibI, virgin-daughter of a great noble, being blind, 
came on pilgrimage to this shrine and there miraculously 
recovered her sight. She thereupon spent large sums in 
building a worthy mausoleum over the saint’s resting-place 
and on completing it had a grave dug for herself near by. 
Shortly afterwards, while still a virgin, she died and was 
buried in the grave prepared. 

Zuhra Bibl’s devotees, however, hold that she did not die 
but was ‘translated’ with great honour to become the bride 
of Sayyid Salar in paradise. As a matter of fact the main 
feature of the rites at his c urs is a ceremony celebrating his 
marriage with Zuhra Bibi. The Emperor Firoz Shah Tughlaq 

1 cp. W. Crooke, PRNI. I, p. 207 f. Popularly known as Ghaz! 
Miyan; vide Subhan, Sufism , pp. 122 ff. 
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(d. a.d. 1388) went on pilgrimage to the shrine, built 
enclosing walls and added other attractions to the place. 1 

The shrine has become famous for miracles and good 
fortune. A hundred thousand pilgrims are said to assemble 
there annually, some from places hundreds of miles away. 
These carry fantastic banners of every size and description 
and are attended by bands of music. Visitors bring with 
them the produce of their fields, their flocks or their own 
handiwork. Chickens seem to be a popular gift at the shrine. 
Others bring money which they throw on to the dome of the 
tomb. It is reported that sometimes these gifts, in copper 
alone, amount to many hundreds of rupees. Should a 
votary’s coin strike the spire on the summit of the dome it is 
taken to be a good omen. 2 In the course of the annual 
celebrations the income from gifts of all kinds may well be 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 10,000. It is real, hilarious 
giving by people whose joy seems uncontrolled. 

Blind people and those with failing sight, press t6 the 
front, wildly anxious to touch the tomb and regain, should 
Allah will it, their sight. Meantime without, beyond the 
wall and wading a ditch formed by water from the great 
well within, may be seen a crowd of lepers imploring the 
saint to grant them cleansing. Legends of cures wrought 
by the power of Sayyid Salar have been told them and 
they too come in the hope that they may have like good 
fortune. 3 

It should be added that this practice of visiting saints’ 
shrines is strongly condemned by both the Wahhabis and 

1 vide POM. p. 191. 

2 cp. Subhan, Sufism , pp. 122-5. One form of nadhr is called 
‘ Zuhra Bibi’s dowry’, and consists of pieces of furniture or household 
utensils. 

8 Occasionally the tomb is washed and the water runs off into a 
nearby tank. In this lepers bathe hoping for cleansing. 
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the Ahmadis as tantamount to shirk, since 

Condemned the P ra y ers offered come dangerously near 
to saint-worship. 1 Traditions are sometimes 
cited to the effect that the Prophet himself condemned this 
practice, but the evidence is not conclusive. What seems 
clear is that he forbade excessive wailing by women at the 
graveside of their dead: 

May God curse women who go to visit graves.— Ahmad. 2 


On the other hand, 

I prohibited you formerly from visiting ( ziydrat ) graves; 
but you may do so now, for I have abolished the first order. 

The Prophet visited his mother's grave and wept .... to 
such a degree as to impress the rest, and said, T have asked 
my Cherisher*s permission to visit her grave, and it was gran¬ 
ted; therefore do ye visit graves, because they remind [you] 
of death. 3 


The probability is that in regard to visiting shrines * Islam 
had to yield on this point to the pressure of popular senti¬ 
ment’, traditions being found to support the already strong 
tendency. 4 


1 cp. Sell, The Faith of Islam , p. 210 f.; Titus, Indian Islam , p. 131. 

2 Mishkaty Ar. 154 (Matthews, I, 403); cp. also, ‘Keep yourselves, 
O women, from the noise of the devil, which is wailing [for the 
dead]*. Matthews, I, 397; Goldsack, SMT. p. 78. 

3 Mishkaty Ar. 154 (Matthews, I, 401); Goldsack, SMT. p. 79. 

4 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. Waliy IV, 1, 110; Hughes, DI. art. Ziydrat, 
p. 714. 
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Mention has been made in the preceding chapter of the 
practice of making vows at shrines. This of course is not 
peculiar to Muslims and was in fact a common custom 
among pre-Islamic Arabs. While Muhammad did not forbid 
it he insisted that any such vows should be made in the 
name of God alone. Thus, speaking of forbidden foods, 

But that which dieth of itself, and blood, and swine’s flesh, 
and that over which any other name than that of God hath 
been invoked, is forbidden you.—2: 168. 

This point is stressed both in the Traditions and law: 

God has forbidden you swearing by vour fathers; he who 
takes an oath must swear by God, or remain silent.— Bukhari 
Muslim. 1 

And the Hedaya declares: 

If a person swear by any other name than that of God—such 
as the Prophet , or the holy temple f this does not constitute an 
oath since the Prophet has said, etc. 2 

A vow 3 is usually taken because the suppliant thinks that 
God 4 is more likely to lister to one’s petition if some vow is 
made. It is customary among those who are so persuaded, 
both Sunnis and Shl‘as, to declare that if and when what 

1 Mishkdt , Ar. 296 (Matthews, II, 152); Goldsack, SMT. p. 179. 

2 Hedaya , I, 496 (Grady, 151), in the section on Vows. 

8 In the Qur’an the term used for vow is nadhr (e.g. 19: 27; 
2: 273; 3: 31; 22: 30); in the Hedaya t yamin . But the word in 
popular use is the Hindi manat (or mannat). 

4 Or the saint, as the case may be. 
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they desire comes to pass they will present some offering in 
the name of God, Muhammad, his Companions, or some 
saint. These vows may be made either at home, or at a 
saint’s tomb or shrine. 

As is the case before the performance of namaz or under¬ 
taking a fast, so here the suppliant proclaims his niyat , or 
intention, namely; he vows to make a gift, 
say, of money or food, whether cooked or 
uncooked, in the event of a certain boon being granted. 

The objects desired will include such things as recovery 
from sickness, passing an examination, obtaining employment, 
gaining promotion, success in litigation, the downfall of one’s 
enemy, deliverance from peril at sea, recovery of lost property, 
and frequently, the blessing of offspring. 1 Others will make 
a vow to abstain from something until the desired object is 
attained, such as to refrain from partaking of some article of 
food. 2 

The ritual associated with the performance of vows varies 
greatly according to the shrine, or the district in which one 
lives. For instance, a vow may be made in 
the name of God when a woman or a child 
is ill. When the recovery prayed for is 
granted, payment will be made in the terms of the my at, and 
may comprise some sweets, rice or a chicken. The offering 
is sometimes taken on a Friday, at the sound of the call to 


Examples of 
Vows 


1 Ignorant Muslim women, whose husbands contemplate a second 
marriage because of their sterility, have been known, when l ulama 
and saints have failed them, to seek assistance through Hindu rites 
to bring about the desired result. 

2 Muhammad is reported to have discouraged this kind of practice, 
e.g. When a man vowed that he would proceed to the Ka‘ba on foot, 
he said, * God does not care about his punishing himself*, and ordered 
him to ride on account of his inability to walk .—Mishkaty Matthews, 
II, 155 f. 
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prayer, and given to the mu'a dhdh in of a mosque to distribute 
among the poorer worshippers as they leave. 1 

Others, notwithstanding the injunction of the Qur’an, fre¬ 
quently make their vows in the name of some saint. Thus 
a woman may offer a piece of cloth, or undertake to feed so 
many poor people, or promise that the ceremony of her 
child’s first tonsure shall be performed at a particular shrine, 
if offspring be vouchsafed to her. The period within which 
such an offering will be made is specified in the niyat, and is 
usually prescribed for some time before the child attains the 
age of twelve. 2 

Curious features mark some of these vows. One is known 
as berl barhana , 3 to forge the fetter. A blue cotton thread, 
called berl, is tied round the left ankle of a baby in the name 
of the saint Mu'inu’d-din Chishtl. When the child is three 
or four years old it is taken to the saint’s shrine at Ajmer 
and the parents there make the promised offering, which 
may consist of five and a quarter seers of handmade bread 
(which has been pounded with sugar and ghee), two pice, 
and a trouser-string. 4 


1 Once a husband vowed to sacrifice four sheep in the event of his 
wife’s recovery from illness. After the necessary operation—which 
proved successful—the sheep were duly killed and the meat given to 
the poor. 

The making of such vows is not confined to the uneducated. A 
woman returned from Europe had a slight illness and her brother 
vowed he would feed twelve persons should she recover. The feast 
was eventually cooked by herself and given to the poor in her own 
home. 

2 cp. Glossary, I, 780. 

8 Hindi, berl, a ring worn round the ankle, a fetter. 

4 cp. Glossary, I, 769. Some people continue to wear this bejrt into 
old age, afraid to remove it lest harm should follow; thus, certain 
elderly Muslims are known to be still wearing a thread that was 
put on them in childhood in the name of the famous saint, Bu 
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Another vow, known as badhawa , x requires that a silver 
necklet be placed round the child’s neck and that a band 
of silver, or a rupee, be added each year till the child is 7,10, 
or 12 years old. On the completion of the specified period 
the accumulated silver is sold and the proceeds, or food¬ 
stuffs purchased therewith, are given to the poor. 1 2 * 

The special name for the offering made on the fulfilment 

of one’s desire following a vow, is niyaz . It may be offered 

in the name of God, the Prophet, 4 some 
NiyAz 8 4 

saint or the departed dead. The merit for 

the boon granted is ascribed to the one in whose name the 
vow was made, though the giver usually expects some bless¬ 
ing from the saint. When God’s name alone has been 
associated with the vow, the entire merit is ascribed 
to Him. 

There is also a less restricted use of the term niyaz. It 
need not always be an offering made on the fulfilment of a 
vow, but just a religious oblation, a gift in the form of alms 
on the realization of some wish or desire—a thank-offering. 
Alternatively, it may be an annual offering made in the 
memory of some saint, 5 6 or applied to a feast given on the 
anniversary of the death of a pit. People sometimes offer a 
niyaz in the name of Fatima Blbi when a young girl in the 
family is sick. 


‘All Shah Qalandar, of Panipat, in the Punjab. (A picture of him 
forms the frontispiece of Subhan’s Sufism.) 

1 Hindi, lit. congratulations on the birth of a child, or presents 
distributed at its birth. 

2 cp. Glossary, I, 780. 

8 Pers.—(1) petition, prayer; (2) present, offering. 

4 The Shi*as offer it in the name of the holy four, Fatima, ‘Ali, 
Hasan, and Husain, leaving out Muhammad’s name. cp. Herklots, 

p. 137. 

6 see above p. 307 on Gyarahwin. 


21 
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The niyaz may take various forms, each of which has its 
characteristic name and feature. A few of these will be 
mentioned here. One is known as kunda} 
KunpA a patter of food. It is a custom observed 
as a rule by ignorant women only and varies considerably in 
different localities. 

The offering is usually made in the name of Imam Ja‘far 
Sadiq, 1 2 either on the 22nd or the 25th day of Rajab, because 
the Imam is said to have appeared to a woman on one of 
these dates. Sweets, or khir , 3 are cooked in an earthen vessel 
and then a maulazoi is called in to repeat over it the Bismillah 
and a portion from the Qur’an. He then ‘blows’ upon the 
food and offers a prayer. This niyaz is offered in the name of 
Imam Ja‘far because it is believed that he will intercede with 
God on behalf of the family, with the result that trouble will 
be banished and they will enjoy peace and prosperity. The 
‘offering’ is eaten by the members of the family, though 
some friends may also be invited to share it. 

Another offering is called sahnak , 4 according to which a 
feast is partaken of by 7 or 14 women, not belonging to the 
family, who are summoned to help celebrate 
§ahnak some matter of thanksgiving. The guests 
must be ceremonially clean, of good character, and not virgins 
or widows. The dish is sometimes called Fatima Btbi kt 
sahnak , or Bibi ka basan t ‘the Lady’s dish’. 5 

In some of the villages of Bengal Muslim women, following 
Hindu custom, join in a niyaz to ‘Sannyasi Baba’, a devout 


1 Hindi—a rich and savoury dish; from hund> a basin or 
bowl. 

* The seventh Shi‘a Imam; commonly spoken of as Imam Ja‘frl. 
Sunni as well as Shi‘a women make this offering, cp. Herklots, p. 138. 

8 Rice boiled in milk and sweetened. 

4 Lit. a small dish or plate; an oblation to Fatima. 

8 cp. Herklots, pp. 20, 138. 
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SannyAsI 

BAbA 


worshipper of God whose spirit, after his death, is believed 
to have helped both Hindu and Muslim 
women. Again 7 or 14 women, who must 
not be virgins or widows but all married, 
get together and pay for a feast, the cost of which is 
shared equally. While the food is being cooked, or just 
before, they all cry loudly for the space of ten minutes or 
even half an hour, Sannyasi Baba! The feast when prepared 
is offered in his name to make him happy and to ensure that 
his spirit will be with them. The women seat themselves 
together and eat from one and the same platter. On the 
conclusion of the feast they again call loudly on Sannyasi 
Baba. Then, having washed their hands and rinsed their 
mouths, they draw their sari well down over their fore¬ 
head and, believing Sannyasi’s spirit to be present, give 
expression to their desires and declare that the feast is 
really his. 

Another form of niyaz, called nadhr , is usually given to a 
living pir 2 who is some woman’s acknowledged religious 
guide and authority, in things spiritual or 
secular. 

But very commonly women, especially those who have lost 
some relative by death, will present their nadhr at the tomb 
of some saint. The nadhr will be presented ‘ in the name of 
the dead \ A very poor woman once declared that she must 
go to present her nadhr or else she would be punished. She 
was obliged to borrow money for the purpose. On her return 
when asked if she now felt more at ease she replied, ‘If I had 
not made it I should be always living in dread lest my other 
and only remaining grandson would be taken from me’. 


Nadhr 1 


1 Prop, a vow, but commonly used for a present or gift from an 
inferior to a superior. 

2 cp. Herklots, p. 134. 
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Another woman refused to take medicine for some eye-trouble 
because she explained, ‘This is the result of not taking a 
chaddar as nadhr to the tomb She eventually went blind. 
A cook took a nadhr to a certain tomb each Thursday and 
declared that she dare not miss a week lest trouble 
befall her. 

Brief mention should be made here of very common forms 
of offering termed fadaqa 1 2 These offerings have not been 
‘vowed’ but are given voluntarily to some 
§adaqa or sa - ntj on f u ifii men t 0 f a request, 

such as the recovery of one’s child from sickness. Some¬ 
times corn is placed near the head of the sick person 
and distributed each day to faqirs and beggars; or some 
meat, or other food, is waved over the head of a sick child 
three or seven times and then given to beggars, or left by the 
roadside. 3 

Friends of a patient will sometimes send a request to the 
mosque and secure an undertaking from a few devout people 
to offer prayer continuously, taking turns. At the end of 
four days a small offering of money and food is made, 
amounting to eight annas or a rupee. Or the sadaqa may 
take the form of a live-goat let loose for any of the neigh¬ 
bouring poor to appropriate. It is thought by some who 
thus give money or food to the poor that the sickness will be 
carried away. 4 

In Bengal sick persons are sometimes made to stand erect 


1 Sometimes as many as 50 chaddars y sheets, are placed on a single 
tomb. 

a Not to be confused with the obligatory alms called Sadaqatu'l - 
Fitry i.e. alms bestowed on the poor at the termination of the fast of 
Ramadan; see above p. 293. 

5 Meat is sometimes left under the patient’s pillow all night and 
given to the first beggar who comes in the morning. 

4 Consequently some fear to accept such alms. 
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and their length measured in a piece of unbleached cloth. 
Dal is then bound up in the cloth and placed under the 
patient’s head. It is afterwards given to some faqtr. 

Connected with these visits to saints* tombs and the 
performance of vows are a number of curious practices, a few 
of which may be described. 

One is mujra} consisting of a band of 
Women—or it may be men dressed as women—who have 
been hired to sing at a tomb. 

People will visit a pir and, seating themselves nearby, will 
tell him of their troubles or desires, and then promise that 
they will pay the cost of a mujra if the needed help is forth¬ 
coming. It is hoped in this way to make the saint, at whose 
tomb they have assembled, happy. 

When the desire has been fulfilled they pay the pir from 
five to ten rupees to meet the expense of the mujra . He 
thereupon engages a small company to sing and dance at the 
tomb. 2 

In many a mosque the bricklayers make a taq , or hole, in 
the wall near the mimbar. Into this on Thursday nights 
women will place some sweets or other 
commodity. The practice is called taq 
bharna , filling the hole. 3 

Women of the poorer classes perform this rite in the belief 
that angels come and eat the food placed there. It is 
commonly done in mosques attached to dargahs. 

The term rat jagd, or all-night vigil, is applied to various 
practices in vogue among women and is associated with 


TAq BharnA 


1 Pers.—the word has several meanings, but in this context signi¬ 
fies an ‘audience* or ‘group of singers*. 

8 The most favoured time for a mujra is Thursday night of the 
new moon. 

8 The orthodox denounce this practice as bid*at , an ‘innovation*. 
Such paqs are made in the wall to hold the Qur’an, or a chit ash. 
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vows. 1 . For instance, when the husband is ill or the wife 

herself sick, in trouble, or sterile, a woman 
Rat JagA w ju ma j ce a vow t0 fc ee p a rat j a ^ t h e 

name of the Panj tan , the holy family. 2 On the wish 
being fulfilled she prepares for the vigil as follows. On a 
Thursday night a room in the house is cleaned and the 
woman bathes, dresses in her best clothes, and burns incense. 3 
She then prepares pieces of halwa . 4 A plate is cleaned and 
in the centre of it is placed a chirdgh, or lamp, having five 
mouths. Into each section is placed a wick dipped in ghee, 
or it may be chamell (jasmine) oil. The sweets, along with 
five kinds of flowers and five kinds of fruit, are placed in the 
dish around the lamp. When it is dusk the plate is deposited 
on a clean piece of matting in the room facing Mecca, and 
the lamps are lit. 

The suppliant sits facing towards Mecca and the plate. 
Having drawn her sort well over her head, in humble posture 
she calls on the Panj tan, 5 exclaiming, l Ali Mushkil-kusha, 
‘O ‘All, Solver of Difficulty’, at the same time holding up 
the plate before her. This ritual is repeated every five minutes 
all through the night. When morning dawns she performs 
the sijda. During the night she will have reoiled the lamps, 
but in the morning they are allowed to burn out. After the 
act of prostration she takes the plate out of the house, and 
having given the sweets and fruit to some child, throws the 
lamp and the flowers into the water of a tank, well or river. 
This done she bathes and partakes of a little food. 

It is said that orthodox Muslim women do not indulge in 

1 It is also applied to any merry-making kept up all night by 
women; cp. Herklots, p. 36; Glossary, I, 778. 

2 i.e. Panj tan-i-pak, the holy five—Muhammad, Fatima, *Ali, 

Hasan and Husain. 3 cp. Crooke, PRNI. II, 21. 

4 Sweetmeat made of sugar, ghee and suji. 

6 Regarded by her as so many ptrs . 
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this practice, considering it to be la-madhhab , but that they 
may sometimes follow another ritual at the mosque after the 
*Ishd prayers. At home the woman performs both the wudii 
and the ghusl and then proceeds after midnight to the mosque, 
at which time no man is likely to be there. 1 Throwing aside 
her burqa she recites a durud ten times and then repeats the 
A'udhu-b'illahy the Bismillah and the Fdtiha , ending with 
Amin. She then stretches out her hands with palms upturned 
and looks to heaven, offering a prayer in her own language 
for what she desires. In conclusion she entreats that her 
request be granted in the names of the one lac and twenty- 
four thousand prophets and of Muhammad. 

This ritual may be performed at home, and occasionally is, 
but it is more meritorious to do it in a mosque where there 
is more hope of success. Even so, it would seem that such 
midnight visits to a mosque by women are most unusual. 

A rat jaga is also kept on certain special occasions, such 
as chhatiy dudh-chhutai, sal-girah , bismillah or wedding cere¬ 
monies. 2 A frying-pan is kept on the fire throughout the 
night and a commodity named Allah miyan ha rahm , a kind 
of flat biscuit, is made. This is done to ensure divine favour 
for the occasion. It is customary at the same time to make 
an offering to Fatima Blbl, called Bibi hi niydz. For this 
purpose seven kinds of fruit and vegetables, in plain or sweet¬ 
ened rice, are served in a new earthen vessel. Upon the offer¬ 
ing theie is added such things as missi, phulel, surma , henna, 
sandal-wood, plus five annas as the chirashi , or lamp fee. 3 

1 Her husband or a man servant will accompany her as escort and 
remain seated on the steps outside. 

* Chhapi dudh, milk-drinking on sixth day from birth; sal-girah , 
‘year-knot*, knotting a string on a birthday. 

8 Missly a powder for tinging the teeth black; phulel , scented oil; 
surma , antimony. The offering is given to singing women, cp. 
Glossary , I, 778. 
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Akin to the ratjaga is the practice of observing a baithak} 
a kind of stance. Among the more illiterate and unorthodox 

a favourite ptr of women is the notorious 
Baithak gj^ SaddQ2 also Miyd „ Bibi 

because of his attachment to women. 1 * 3 He is supposed to 
aid especially those who desire to gain undue ascendancy 
over their husbands. 4 5 

Thus, a woman wishing to have some entertainment of her 
own pretends to be ‘shadow-smitten*; in other words that 
the shadow of Shaikh Saddu has fallen upon her. When this 
happens the husband perforce arranges for a baithak to be 
held. The purpose of this is to exorcise the spirit, for the 
ptr is supposed to have entered the woman’s head. When so 
possessed she is believed to have the power to answer my 
question put to her. Accordingly her female neighbours 
assemble and, using her as a medium, get the pir to tell their 
fortunes. When satisfied they ‘exorcise’ him with music and 
singing. 6 

Frequently the object of the baithak is to secure an 
assurance of offspring, a promise being made that a feast will 
be given in the Shaikh’s honour. 6 Some women dress up as 
men for the occasion, but this is considered impious. They 
collect flowers, betel, perfumes, sweets and get women of the 


1 Hindi—a sitting, assembly. 

a cp. Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, op. cit., pp. 375 ff., for a popular 
description of him. He is variously identified, e.g. as Miran Sahib, 
a magician buried in Ajmer, with a dargah at Amroha, Moradabad; 
VideCrooke, PRNI. I, pp. 217, 219; Titus, Indian Islam, p. 140 f. 

3 cp. Glossary , I, p. 638 f. 

4 ‘Sensible people hold that Shaikh Saddu is a devil/—Herklots, 
p. 139. 

5 cp. Crooke, PRNI } I, p. 204 f. 

6 Sometimes a he-goat is offered to him (cp. Ta*lim , Bk. VI, p. 19), 
or, in case of illness and trouble, a cock (Bengal Census , 1901,1,180). 
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dotn caste to play before them. Suddenly one of the women 
becomes ‘possessed 1 by the Shaikh and as she whirls about 
in a frenzy another will cry out 4 Miyan! I offer myself to 
thee that I may have a child’. The possessed woman will 
give her a packet of betel leaves, some of which she has her¬ 
self chewed, and the suppliant eats all of them in the belief 
that her desire will be fulfilled. 1 

In Bengal it is believed among village women that the 
spirit of some saint or pir , of Fatima Bibl or Rabi‘a Basarl 
will come upon a woman, and they then 
ZuhurI BIbI ca jj Zuhurt Bibi , ‘ Lady of the Manifesta¬ 
tion’. This takes place as a rule on Thursday nights. 

When the spirit comes upon her she immediately becomes 
unconscious. Women, and also men, will come to her in 
that condition and ask her what they should do in cases of 
illness, sterility, litigation, or any kind of trouble. 

On regaining consciousness she will address the suppliant 
and say, ‘When I was unconscious you asked a question 
about sterility—the pir brought this leaf for you and says 
you must grind it and eat of it for 40 days and you will have 
a child. And you, when you go to court, bind this piece of 
leaf, which the saint brought for you, on your arm. And 
you, when next you cough, wear this leaf which the pir 
brought, tying it on your throat as a charm’. Each suppliant 
then gives her a few pice in payment for the advice and the 
charm. 

Such women sometimes live in their own homes, but are 
more frequently found in dargahs . 2 * 

1 cp. Herklots, p. 139. 

2 Such ‘possession’ of women by the spirit of some pir or saint 

seems to be common in India; e.g. a woman in the Panjab declared 

that she was in the habit of being possessed by Mamu Allah Bakhsh. 
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It will be observed that we are gradually moving away 
from a consideration of systematic Islam, and yet the things 
we here treat of are vital to the mass of Muslims. This is 
particularly true about the widespread belief in spirits. The 
wise Muslim may smile indulgently and the ignorant, through 
fear of ridicule, maintain a discreet silence, but the fact 
remains that belief in spirits, both good and bad, continues 
to be an essential article of faith for all true believers. 1 In 
fact, in every phase of the religious life of the great majority 
of Muslim families these spirits are still present and still 
real; the bad ones can be the bane of humanity, bringing 
sickness and death and all kinds of trouble to individuals 
and communities. 

And there are reasons that readily explain this. Not only 
was such a belief universal in the Arabia from which Islam 
sprang, but these spirits remained real for Muhammad him¬ 
self, ‘rational beings, but the creation of Allah, and under 
his rule'. 2 It follows, therefore, that the Qur’an, as a 
perplexed Muslim himself declares, makes allusion to this 
other species ‘ in hundreds of places wherever there has been 
mention of man’. 3 

1 cp. Lyall, AAP. p. 82; Macdonald, RALI. p. 152; Glossary , I, 
561; Takle, art. ‘ Islam in Bengal, * The Moslem World , 1914, p. 17; 
Encyc . Islam f art. Djinn, I, 1046; B. A. Donaldson, The Wild Rue , 
p. viii. * Macdonald, RALI. p. 135. 

3 K. A. Bari art. ‘What are Jinn?’, The Muslim Revival , 1935, 
p. 41. 
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The Qur’An 


An outstanding passage is Sura 72, itself 
entitled Jinn. 1 It opens thus: 


Say [O Muhammad] ‘It has been revealed to me that a 
small company of thejiwi listened, then said, “We have heard 
a wondrous Qur’an, guiding to right: so we believe in it and 
we certainly will not set up any as a companion to our Lord’’.’ 


A similar statement occurs at 46: 28 ff. where an account 
is given of a small group of jinn who gathered to hear 
Muhammad and then scattered to pass the message on to 
their brethren. 2 

As al r eady stated, they are repeatedly referred to in the 
Qur’an along with men, in the phrase jinn wa'l-ins . 3 As the 
first of the passages just quoted indicates they, like men, may 
be ‘saved’, or, like men, be consigned to the Fire; thus: 


Many of the jinn and men have We created for Hell.— 
7: 178. 4 


The book makes mention of some further details concern¬ 
ing them. For instance, 72: 6 states that men ‘sought for 
refuge’ among jinn ; in other words, invoked their protection. 
Baidawi explains that this remark has reference to a pagan 
Arab practice according to which after sunset when passing 
through a solitary place men invoked the protection of the 
chief of the jinn haunting that spot, lest the wicked ones 


1 Which gives us the word Genii; also jdnn, sing, jinni ; a species 
other than men, said to have been created by Allah from ‘smokeless 
fire’.—15: 27. For a description of them, vide Baidawi, Tafsir , II, 
553, on 72: 1; Encyc. Islam, art. Djinn , I, 1045 (D. B. Macdonald); 
The Wild Rue , ch. iii. 

2 Md. Ali, rejecting the usual interpretation of these passages, 
inclines to the view that these jinn were Jews, vide The Holy 
Qur'an, nn. 2580 and 2290 respectively. Mr. Yusuf Ali, n. 5728 on 
72: 1, is non-committal. 

3 e.g. 55: 33. 

4 cp. also 6: 128; 7: 36; 11: 120. 
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should do them injury; the belief being that lonely places are 
haunted by jinn. 1 

Another curious idea, to which the Qur’an makes repeated 
allusion, 2 is that the jinn ascend to heaven and there eavesdrop 
to obtain knowledge of futurity, which they sometimes 
impart to men who know the art of divination. It is further 
believed that when they are detected by the angels the latter 
drive them off by hurling at them ‘flaming darts’ (shooting- 
stars); hence the appellation given to demonic transgressors, 
ar-rajim, ‘the stoned ones’. 3 

Enlarging upon the statement that the account about the 
jinn listening to a recital of the Qur’an was a matter of 
^ ‘revelation’to Muhammad, 4 5 the Traditions 

have succeeded in creating in the minds of 
the great majority of Muslims ‘the fixed belief . . . that he 
had divers direct interview’s, face to face, with these spirits*. 6 

The Mishkat incorporates a tradition to the effect that he 

used to seek protection with God from jinn and the evil eye, 
until the two revelations concerning taking refuge with God 
came down; 6 and when they came down he used to use them 


1 cp. Bai^awi, Ar. II, 554. This is still the common belief of 
Muslims (see below p. 336), and forms of invocation to God for 
protection from such spirits are prescribed and recommended in 
popular manuals. 

2 72: 9; 26: 212; 15: 17f.: 37: 7f.; 18: '48f. 

3 72: 8; cp. Hughes, DI. art. Genii , p. 136; Macdonald,- RALI. 

p. 136; Zwemer, Influence of Animism on Islam , pp. 127-9, who gives 
the text of a number of the Quranic references to jinn. 4 at 72: 1. 

5 Macdonald, RALI. p. 137; Zwemer, Animism , p. 131. Both 
quote curious legends about such ‘ interviews \ 

6 i.e. Suras 113, 114, The latter reads: 

Say, I betake me for refuge to the Lord of men, 

The King of men, the God of men, 

Against the mischief of the steadily withdrawing whisperer, 
Who whispereth in man’s breast— 

Against jinn and men. 
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and leave all others .-At-Tirmidhr, Ibn Mdjah. 1 

Since the jinn as a species are not entirely alien to man¬ 
kind, intimate relationships may be formed between believing 
spirits and Muslims. On the possibility of marriage alone 
‘an immense literature has gathered*. Another connection is 
that formed between saints an djitin. 2 

A tradition records that ‘A*isha, having killed a snake in her 
chamber, was alarmed by a dream which made her fear that, 
since the snake had not entered at a time when she was 
undressed, it might have been a believing jinni. By way of 
expiation she gave in alms 12,000 dirhams . 3 

And, indeed, Muslims generally are afraid of these jinn. 
True, some are peaceable but the majority appear to be 
malevolent. They are believed to reside 

Fear of Jinn b etween 0 ne*s fingers, toes, ears and nose; 
in fact in any cavity of the human body. Muhammad is 
recorded to have said that in the performance of wudu after 
sleep one must blow his nose, ‘ because verily the devil takes 
his post in the nose at night*. 4 

Another reason for fear is the fact that these spirits assume 
a bewildering variety of shapes, some of terrifying aspect. 
It is common for them to be manifested as snakes, dogs or 
cats, more rarely as lions, wolves, scorpions, or even 

1 Mishkdt , Ar. 390 (Matthews, II, 378); Goldsack, SMT. p. 229. 

Tirmidht , however, adds that this hadith is hasan , ghartb. 

8 Macdonald, RALI. p. 143 f. Canon law still makes provision for 
the offspring of jinn under the Law of Inheritance.—cp. Encyc. Islam , 
art. Djinn , in loc. cit. 

8 About £300, or the price of blood for a Muslim.—Quoted by 
Hughes, DI. art. Genii , in loc. cit. If a snake when thrice told to go 
does not leave the house it is to be killed, * for it is an infidel \— 
Guillaume, 77. p. 117. 

4 From Bukhari and Muslim; cp. Mishkdt , Ar. 45 (Matthews, I, 
91): Goldsack, SMT. p. 22. 
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whirlwinds. Some travel by land, others have wings and fly. 

Some are ‘domestic' snakes, though tradition 

Their Shapes ^ ag ^ that a compact was made with the jinn 
that none of them should enter the houses of the Faithful. 

Sometimes they appear as human beings with the stature 
of a man, at others of a size enormously gigantic. If good 
they are generally extraordinarily handsome and if evil, 
horribly hideous. On the other hand, they may take a shape 
so small as a single hair, and be unwittingly swallowed 1 
They reside in food, and themselves partake of food over 
which the bismillah has not been pronounced. They become 
invisible at pleasure, or suddenly disappear in the earth or 
air, or through a solid wall. 1 

They cause epilepsy, rheumatism and madness. Th^y 
bring barrenness to women and cattle. They obstruct the 
delivery of a woman and delay the attaining of puberty in a 
girl, and so forth. 

According to the current belief among 

Orders of Muslims in India these spirits are found to 
Spirits , r . , . , t 

belong to several classes, of which the 

following five are widely known: 

Jinn, spirits who form a class of beings between angels and 
men. 2 

Part , or fairy of entrancing beauty. 

Shayatin , or Shaitans , devils, demon hosts of Shaitan ; some 
regard them as Jinn in origin and others as fallen angels. 3 

‘ Ifrtt , a powerful and malignant genius. The ghosts of the 
wicked dead are sometimes so termed. 4 

1 cp. Hughes, DI. art. Genii , p. 135. f; Guillaume, TI. p. 117 f. 

2 cp. 15: 27; 55: 14. According to Muslim commentators Jann is 
said to be the father of Jinn. This term is also used as a generic 
term for the class of Jinn. 

3 The term shaman is also used to signify any evil genius. 

4 cp. Qur’an, 27: 39; vide Hughes, DI. art. 'Ifrit, p. 196; Mac¬ 
donald, RALI. p. 155. 
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Maridy an evil genius of the most powerful kind. 1 

There is something elusive about the status and character 
of the Muslim Shaitan , the Devil, who is repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, under the name of IbliSy as the one 
angel who did not obey the order of Allah to bow down and 
worship Adam. 2 3 His original name is said to have been 
‘Azazily but since he disobeyed the order of Allah he is called 
IhltSy ‘despair,’ because it is said that he has despaired of 
God’s mercy. The Qur’an, however, describes him as a fallen 
angel. ‘He is the supreme tempter of men and is conceived 
of as setting his wits against Allah to seduce from him his 
creation’. 8 

Fear of these jinn is heightened by the fact that they elect 

to reside in the most extraordinary places, such as graveyards* 

in water, ruined wells, outhouses, and 

Their . 

Habitations es P ecla ^y> latrines. 4 One has to pronounce 
a certain formula to drive them away 


1 Or Maridy ‘rebellious’; Crooke, PRNI. I, 266; cp. Hughes, DL 
art. Geniiy p. 134; Glossary , I, 560. 

2 cp. 20: 115; 15: 31; 17: 63; 18:48; 7: 10; 2: 32. In the 
Arabian Nights he is commonly spoken of as Iblis, the Accursed. 

3 Macdonald, RALI . pp. 139, 141. This author elsewhere sug¬ 
gests that ‘Perhaps Iblis was of the jinn as to his actions, but of the 
angels as to species’.— Encyc. Islanty art. Malaika (Angels) III, 191. 
For a Muslim account of him cp. Subhan, Islanty p. 14 f. Womenfolk 
especially, are apt to be ensnared by Iblis. But of such classification 
of the spirits most women know little or nothing. Some have been 
heard to say that certain of the jinn have ‘been to school’ in the 
shape of a boy and there learnt the Qur’an and Traditions; con¬ 
sequently they have ‘become good’. If any such spirit haunt 
a person it is very difficult to drive it away. Jinn that do not go 
to school remain ‘harmful’. 

4 Crooke, PRNI. I, 293; E. W. Lane, ME. p. 229. 
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-when entering such places. 1 They are especially busy at 
night. 2 * 

When a cock crows or a donkey brays it is an indication 
that they are aware of the presence of jinn . Men sometimes 
■declare that in deserts and solitary places they have heard the 
sound of jinn's voices raised in pious ejaculation or prayer. 8 
Others believe that in lonely spots the jinn mimic a woman’s 
voice to call men back by name. 4 * 

Of Iblis, Muhammad is recorded to have said—and this 
applies to the evil jinn over whom he presides—that 

His chief abode [among men] is the bath; his chief places 
of resort are markets and the junctures of roads. 6 

It will be of interest here to mention some types of spirits 
with which the women in particular are familiar. 

The pari is very commonly a female spirit of a good 
disposition. This spirit wanders all over the earth and will 
Par1 only give trouble to bad people. On the 
other hand, it helps good folk when they 
are in trouble. For instance, if one tumbles in a jungle or in 
the house and there is no one about to help, this spirit comes 
and lends a hand, saying, ‘ Drink the juice from a certain tree 
and you’ll be better’; or it will bind up wounds. 

Though they reside in other places also, they are certain to 
be found in gardens where there are ber , plum, and anar , 
pomegranate, trees. They are peaceable, but if a woman 
were to throw dirty water under a tree or pass urine there, 
trouble would most certainly follow. If, however, the act 

1 See p. 341, 1. 3. 

1 cp. Zwemer, Animism , p. 130. He adds that ‘ jinn do not enter 
a house in which there is a citron’.—op. cit. p. 135. 

» Crooke, PRNI. I, 278; Macdonald, RALI. p. 149. 

4 Glossary , I, 561. Whistling is unlucky; it summons jinn. —Mac¬ 

donald, RALI. p. 152; Zwemer, Animism , p. 130. 

6 cp. Hughes, DI. art. Genii. 
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was inadvertent then the pan would warn the’ person in a 
dream not to do it again or she would suffer for it. The 
moral is—keep the trees clean and the parts remain happy. 

If one is attacked by a pari one may take seven red hand¬ 
kerchiefs, seven kinds of dried fruit and seven plates of 
mitha'iy sweetmeats, and throw the lot into the middle of a 
river, whence the parts salvage it. 

On the other hand, these parts are apt to attack women, 
especially on moonlit nights, seizing them by the throat, 
half-choking them and knocking them down. Yet they will 
protect children. They are believers, Muslims, and are to be 
propitiated accordingly. 1 

Two special types of pari require brief mention. The 
jal-pari , or water-fairy, which haunts places where water is— 
the presiding genius over water, in fact; 2 and the siyah-pari, 
the black fairy, that haunts the heavenly spheres as well as 
trees. Women will arrange a special baithak to win the 
favour of such as these. The individual upon whom the 
spirit comes is arrayed in clothes of different colours accord¬ 
ing to whether th e jal-pari or the siyah-pari has ‘possessed* 
her. 


In addition to the jinns and paris there is a bewildering 
array of inferior spirits whose functions vary. There is, for 


Bhut, Ghul, 
Churel 


instance, the bhiit y a term in common use 
and not to be defined exactly. 3 It is held 
by some that a bhut is the ghost of one who 


dies in tragic or ominous circumstances, with earthly desires 


unfulfilled. Others say that if, after wandering about for 


1 Glossary , I, 204. 

* cp. Crooke, PRNI. I, 265. 

* A Hindi word for evil spirit, ghost. In regard to these beliefs 
we have further evidence of the way in which Muslims of Hindu 
extraction have brought over with them a number of popular Hindu 
notions. 


22 
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twelve-months, a spirit does not settle down it then becomes 
a bhut. 1 

The ghul 2 is a still more sinister creature. These haunt 
burial grounds and other lonely spots, feed upon dead bodies, 
and, in general, kill and devour any human being who has 
the misfortune to get in their way. They do not enter a 
village, but remain without on the road or in special places. 
They appear in the forms of animals and of human beings 
and in monstrous shapes. 3 A distinctive feature is that they 
always have their toes turned backwards. 4 Properly speaking 
the term gh ul is only applicable to the female demon of this 
species, the male being called qutrub . 5 

They are sometimes the spirits of those who have died 
without male issue and they seek the lives of other men’s 
sons. The mother of a new-born son often lives in dread of 
such ghuls and will call her boy by a girl’s name and dress 
him in girl’s clothing. 

An old man told of how the ghuls would come and sit 
with the family around a fire and copy all their actions. So 


1 cp. Glossary , I, 204 f. One way of barring the return of a bhut is 
to remove the corpse from the house by a special way or little-used 
door. The bodies of the Emperors Akbar and Shahjahan were so 
removed from the palace (vide Ain-i-Akbari , II, 237). The exit is 
closed after the funeral procession has started so that the bhut is 
not able to find his way in. 

2 The word giving us ‘ghoul’; a kind of goblin or demon; usually 
spoken of as chalawa in the Panjab; cp. Ta'lirn , Bk. VI, p. 69. 

3 Hugtes, Dl. art. Genii , p. 137. 

4 Some believe that the ghul is a spirit, or animal, from whose 
mouth blood drips; if this blood should fall on a house one of the 
occupants is certain to die. 

5 ‘They are the offspring of Iblis and his wife.’—Crooke, PRNI . 
I, 267. A woman said she once met a ghul in the form of a rupee. 
She picked it up and put it in her bag, but soon realized that the bag 
was gradually getting heavier, so she threw the coin away! 
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one day he told the children to break off the necks of a 
number of earthenware pots, and put some into the fire and 
some among cold cinders. That night the members of the 
family slipped the cold rings round their own necks. The 
ghuls, in imitation, took the heated rings from the fire and 
slipped them on. They immediately jumped about in pain 
until the family removed their rings and the ghuls followed 
suit. 

But for womenfolk by far the most terrifying of these 
spirits is the churel. 1 In a word it is the ghost of a woman 
who died while pregnant or on the day of her child’s birth; 
or else of a woman who has died in the prescribed period of 
impurity, that is 40 days. 2 

The churel is especially malignant towards the members of 
her own family. It is characteristic of her that she is apt to 
appear in a variety of forms. Sometimes she is fair in front 
and black behind. 3 Appearing at times in the form of a 
beautiful young woman she seduces good-looking youths at 
night, calling them by name as they return from work in the 
fields. 4 

Churels come in groups and, as a rule, only possess women, 
and of these the beautiful, particularly when ceremonially 
unclean. It may be that they get hold of those who have 
failed to win their husbands’ love or are themselves of bad 
character. 

1 Or chufail\ a name said to be connected with the chuhra , or 
village sweeper caste. Since the ghosts of all low-caste people are 
believed to be notoriously malignant, the churel is dreaded. See 
also Ummu'f-Subyan, p. 367. 

8 Crooke, PRNI. I, p. 269; cp. Glossary , I, 206. The superstition 
seems to be based on the primitive horror felt at the thought of 
touching a woman who is ceremonially impure. 

8 Or she exposes skinless raw flesh on the back. 

4 Glossary , I, 206. She, too, ‘invariably has her feet turned round; 
heels in front and toes behind.’—Crooke, PRNL I, 270. 
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The large number of books published on this whole subject, 
offering guidance as to how to bind the jinn to talismanic 
service, testifies to the prevalence of such 

Prevalence of ^ e jj e £ s an( j i nc jeed constitutes an impor- 

tant section of popular literature m India 

today. 1 

The views of the majority may be expressed in the words 
of an educated maulawi who writes on the subject for women. 

The jinn are an invisible creation of Allah and can assume a 
variety of shapes. Bones and such like things are their food. 2 
Like men, some jinn are believers and good folk and some are 
infidels. Shaitan is one of the latter. The infidel jinn mislead 
men and inject strange ideas into their minds and try to do 
them harm. . . . 

This writer ridicules the farangistani falsafi 3 of those who 
have no faith in such things and says: 

The ways and influence of jinn in the world have been, and 
are so real that to deny their existence is sheer ignorance. . . . 
Jinn are created beings like men and if to them Allah has 
granted power and strength he has bestowed these on men 
also. As men fear jinn so jinn fear to appear in the world . . . 
but if we are brave and courageous we can frighten the jinn, 
and likewise if we believe in Allah and worship him . . . Indeed 
it has never been seen that a devout man or woman who recites 
prayers and reads the Qur’an is ever haunted by jinn, because 
righteous people are under the protection of Allah and guarded 
by powerful angels; consequently Shaitan , jinn and churel fear 
to come to them. . . . Jinn and chuyel come upon those who 
are unclean as to body and clothing and careless in regard to 
the things of Allah. . . . All§h says in the Qur’an that ‘it is 


1 Those interested to know the contents of such books may consult 
Zwemer, Animism , pp. 138-42, who gives the chapter headings of a 
standard work, Akam ul Mirjan fi Ahkam al Jann by Md. ibn 
Abdullah Al-Shibli. 

2 cp. Macdonald, RALI. p. 138. 

* i.e. Western philosophy. 
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the work of shaifan to frighten you from your friends, but 
rather fear Me’. That is why good Muslims always seek 
refuge with Allah according to the words, * A*udhu-b’illah- 
min-ash-shaitani-r-rajimi, I seek refuge with Allah from Satan 
the accursed 1 . . . and especially against male and female jinn 
on entering a privy. ... It is enjoined in the hadith that 
parents should not let their children go out in the evening as 
that is the time the jinn appear. . . . When you go to bed 
repeat the sections Al-hamdu , Ayatu*l-Kursi, Qul-hua'l-lldhuy 
Oul-a'udhu-bi-Rabbi’l-Falaai. and Oul-a'udhu-bi-RabbVn-ndsi. 
Having recited these, with duruds before and after, breathe 
upon your hands and then pass them over your head, breast 
and stomach and then—if God wills—you will suffer no harm 
from such sources. 2 

Educated folk seem to be in two minds 

Attitude of , , • • i 

_ _ about these spirits, or else use specious 

Educated People r r 

arguments to explain Quranic references 

to them. 

The writer of the article on ‘What are Jinn?’ from which 
we have already quoted, reiterates all that is commonly 
believed about them, and says: 

I cannot *cite or quote any authority or any authenticated 
record to bear testimony to all these. But still I cannot dispel 
from my mind the doubt regarding the existence of ‘ Jinn * as 
distinct and separate species other than human beings, and I 
cannot convince myself about their non-existence. Some of 
the Muslim commentators explain . . . that the ‘Jinn* are 
not distinct from human beings and are not separate species 


1 cp. Qur’an, 19: 16; 15: 17, 34, and Rodwell’s n. 1 on the last 
verse. 

2 Ta'lim , Bk. VI, pp. 63, 64, 66, 71. The passages cited are 
respectively, the Fatiha , 2: 256; 112; 113; 114. They are frequently 
recited by women, especially when frightened. Mothers say them 
over their children as a kind of blessing when they put them to bed, 
or, in the day-time after repeating them, will ‘blow’ down the open¬ 
ing of a little child’s shirt. Sura Yd Sin (36) is a great favourite and 
is believed to have power to drive away evil spirits. 
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but they are ordinary beings with fiery temperament . . . but 
this kind of explanation does not at all seem to be convincing. 

He then goes on to cite weird happenings in his own 
village [the music, noises and pranks of the poltergeist], and 
asked for an explanation supported from the Qur’an and 
Traditions. The editor’s reply was a footnote-question: 
‘Will some friend with any acquaintance with these myste¬ 
rious creatures throw light on the question?* 1 

Equally indeterminate was the reply on another occasion: 

We can tell you nothing about the shape of jinn . . . This 
much however seems almost certain, that some wild pranks 
are reported from apparently reliable sources which emanate 
from some invisible agents. These . . . are supposed to be 
Jinns. The Qur’an, however, uses the word in a different 
sense—in the sense of the big people in a community, in the 
sense of a stranger, in the sense of microscopic germs, and so 
forth. 2 

As a matter of fact many educated Muslims still make use 
of, or themselves wear, some sort of ta'widh, amulet, 3 as a 
protection against jinn ; and though educated women may 
not confess to a belief in evil spirits the presence of a ta'widh 
in their homes and upon their children clearly points to 
lurking fear and superstition. We have already referred to a 
fourth-year medical student who was convinced that the cause 
of three operations on one and the same patient during the 
course of a single year, v/as due to the evil-eye. T know 
there are such things as microbes’, she said, ‘but this would 
not haw* happened unless some Jinn was in it.’ 4 


1 cp. art. ‘ What are Jinn? * The Muslim Revival , March, 1935, pp. 
40-43. The editor of this quarterly was Maulana Md. Ali; vide 
his note on 72: 1, quoted above p. 331, n. 2. 

2 cp. The Light , 24 February, 1936. 

8 See ch. on. Charms. 

4 see above p. 255. 
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A Sessions Judge, pronouncing sentence in a case of wife- 
murder, is reported to have declared: 

It is possible that he committed the offence while suffering 
from the disease of Jinns [that is possession by evil spirits], 
although technically I am unable to give any definite finding 
on that point. 1 

A graduate told of a friend who had married quite young 
and once called to see her with her child of three. She was 
surprised at the sight of her, because she had become astoni¬ 
shingly beautiful since her marriage. Notwithstanding her 
beauty she looked strange and spoke sadly. Afterwards she 
heard that her friend was haunted by a jinn and it was he 
who had enhanced her beauty, commanding her at the same 
time to disclose the fact to no one or he would bring trouble 
upon her. Yet the girl had been compelled to tell some folk 
to save her honour, as she was constantly finding presents, 
sugar, sweets and things, left by her side! 2 

Exorcism 3 

Seeing that belief in the power of evil spirits is so prevalent 
among Muslims it is not surprising that they, like other 
peoples, resort to the practice of magic and exorcism. They 
indeed claim to have the support of the Qur’an and the sanc¬ 
tion of Muhammad for it. 

The locus classicus is 2: 96, which may 

Ihe Qur An b e renc jered somewhat freely as follows: 

The unbelievers followed what the shaitans used to recite in 
the reign of Sulaiman—he never was an unbeliever but the 

1 Reported in C. & M. Gazette , October, 1936. 

2 Another girl declared that for having gone to sleep one night with 
her feet towards a house in which it was known that the spirit of a 
saint resided, she had received a good slap on the face in the dark, 
the mark of which was visible next morning! 

8 Ar. da'iva: (1) invocation (of God’s help); the system of incan¬ 
tation held lawful among Muslims; exorcism. 
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shaifans were teaching mankind sihr, magic; and they followed 
what was revealed by means of the two angels in Babil, Harut 
and Marut; and they do not teach any one until they say to 
him, ‘We are only a temptation; so do not disbelieve*. So 
the learners learn from the two the means by which they may 
divide a man from his wife, but they do not harm any one by 
it, except with the permission of Allah. They learn that which 
harms them and does not aid them, and yet they know that he 
who purchases the art has no portion in the world to come. 
Evil, indeed, is the price for which they sell themselves—if 
they had but known it! 1 

The evidence from the Traditions as to the attitude of 
Muhammad in such matters is conflicting; ‘much [of it] 

seems incompatible with his usual strong 

Traditions , , ^ r , . r , • 

common sense, and yet for him, as for his 

environment, sihr was a real thing. 2 

We are told, for instance, that 

He specially permitted the use of ruqya , a spell, to protect 
from the evil eye, the sting of poisonous reptiles, or the bite of 
an ant.— Muslim. 

And said, there is no fear in using spells, provided the use 
of them does not associate anything with God.— Muslim. 

Yet elsewhere he is reported to have forbidden a spell to 
be used for one possessed of a jinn, saying: ‘It is the work 
of a deviP; and once, in condemning the use of tamima , a 
charm prescribed for some complaint, he exclaimed, 

Whoever depends on any thing besides God, God’s assis¬ 
tance is withheld from him. — Abu Da'ud .. 3 

But speaking generally, and in the light of current works 
on this subject, most Muslims appear to believe that the 

1 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. Sihr (D. B. Macdonald), IV, 410; Rod- 
well*s n. 1, in loc. cit. 

8 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. Sihr , in loc. cit. 

8 cp. Mishkat, At. 388 ff (Matthews, II, 374, 375, 377); Goldsack, 
SMT. p. 228. 
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Prophet definitely sanctioned the use of spells and incanta¬ 
tions, so long as the words employed were only those of the 
names of Allah, good angels or good jinn. The more strict, 
such as the Wahhabis, would however say that only invoca¬ 
tions to Allah himself are permissible. 

As we shall proceed to explain, two main types of ‘ amalyat} 
the usual term for exorcism, obtain among Muslims: the one 
is called ‘ultizvi, lit: lofty, or celestial; 1 2 the 
Two Kinds other sufli, lit: low, vile. 3 The former is the 

OF ^ 

Exorcism tyP e ama ^ * n which only such incantations 

are used as are derived from the texts of the 
Qur’an or are based on the names of Allah and of his Apostle. 
The names of other prophets, angels, saints, and of the jinn 
who act as muwakkil , guardians of the texts of the Qur’an, 
are also recommended and prescribed. 4 5 

The most efficacious invocation for such purpose is that 
of the Ismu’l-A'zam , the great (and unknown) name of Allah, 
but its knowledge is imparted to those favoured of heaven. 6 
This form of * amal is the only one recommended by Mu¬ 
hammad and approved in Islam, and hence is regarded as 
a sublime and reputable science and is studied by good men. 
It is used for a variety of purposes. 

Suflt magic is the science which depends on the agency 
of the Devil and evil jinn, whose services nevertheless are 


1 Sing. * amal , practice; espec. magical practice. 

2 Or ar-ruhani, ar-rahmani. 

3 Vulg. siflt; also shaitam. 

4 These angels and jinn are believed to become subservient to the 
purposes of this good magic through the use of particular incantations, 
cp. Hughes, DI. art. Magic , p. 304. 

5 Sulaiman is believed to have had this name engraved on his 
seal-ring, and by virtue of it brought jinn and birds and winds under 

his control; in fact, good magic is traced back to him. — Encyc. Islam , 
art. Sihr. 
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obtained by means similar to those which propitiate the 
good jinn. It is chiefly practised for bad purposes, and is 
accordingly condemned by all good Muslims. 

Sihr, or the magical use of evil spirits—condemned in the 
Qur’an and held to be unlawful—is accounted a branch of 
this kind of bad magic. 1 As the result of invocations to 
these jinn, persons are ‘enchanted’ in various ways; some are 
affected with some irresistible passion; others, again, are 
rendered demoniac or transformed into brutes. 

Yet in actual practice good magic in the name of Allah, 
and bad magic in the name of the Devil or some evil jinn , are 
used for both good and bad purposes. For instance, in order 
to generate love between a husband and wife—a laudable 
object—either good or bad magic may be used. The fact is the 
masses believe in the efficacy of both types of magic, but their 
dominating concern is not so much to harness demonic 
influence for their private ends as to employ means to 
counteract the influence of malevolent spirits. 2 

The science of ‘ amalyat may be practised for a variety of 
purposes, and these are elaborated in manu- 
‘AmalyAt a * s are rea( lily obtainable in the 

market. 3 According to popular works, 
current in India, the chief purposes for which it is used are 
the following: 

To establish friendship, or enmity, between two persons. 

1 This type is traced back to Iblis.— Encyc. Islam , art. Sihr , in loc. 
cit. Anotlur unlawful type is kihana, fortune-telling; cp. Hughes 
DI. art. Da'zva. 

a cp. ‘ Much more important and more widespread than the magic 
of producing demonic influence is the magic of acting against them/ 
—Zwemer, Animism, p. 165. 

3 Some of the chief works on the subject, current in Urdu, are: 
Naqsh-i-Sulaimani, Ta ( ividh-i-Sulaimdnu Majmu*a-i- Amalyat, Jawa - 
hir-i-Khamsa. 
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To cause the cure, or the sickness or death, of a person. 

To secure the accomplishment of one’s wishes, both temporal 
and spiritual. 

To obtain defeat or victory in battle. 

The person who practises ‘amalyat is termed an 'Amil. 1 2 
He acquires his knowledge of the science through a learned 
T ‘A 1 murs h*d‘ 3 He begins his study by paying 
great attention to cleanliness. No dog, cat 
or stranger must be allowed to enter his dwelling. He 
purifies his house by burning in it scented perfumes. His 
body must be kept scrupulously clean by regular ablutions. 
It is important that he should eat only such things as are 
lawful, always speak the truth and not be of a haughty spirit. 

If the purpose of the ‘amil is, say, to command the presence 
of jinn on behalf of some person, 4 he first shuts himself up 

Preparation for 40 days ’ abstainin g from certain foods, 
his diet being determined by the kind of 
names of God he intends to recite. 5 His room has to be 
smeared with red ochre or else he should repair to some cave 
or mountain, remote from human beings. During these days 
he sleeps on a mat on the ground, not on a bed; though he 
limits the time for sleep and does not enter into general 
conversation with people. 

Prior to reciting any of the names or attributes of God on 
behalf of, say, a woman, it is necessary to ascertain the initials 
of her name according to the Arabic alphabet, the letters of 
which exorcists believe to be connected with the twelve signs 

1 Ar. governor, ruler; necromancer, exorcist. 

* cp, Hughes, DI. art. Da'wa, p. 73. 

8 cp. Herklots, pp. 219 ff. 

4 A form of magic called hadirat. 

5 If the jalallya names, he must refrain from meat, fish, eggs, etc: 
if th e jamaliya, he must not eat butter, curds, salt, etc: cp. Hughes, 
DI. art. Da'wa; and, for the names, POM , p. 105; Subhan, Islam, 
p. 4; Herklots, p. 219. 
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of the zodiac, the seven planets, and the four elements. All 

books on exorcism contain key tables which yield these 

combinations, disclosing the nature of the perfume to be 

burnt and the names of the special jinn presiding over a 

person and that of the guardian angel. 

The ‘ azima> or incantation used by the exorcist, consists 

rr, T of either the names or attributes of God, or 

The Incantation 

else of certain formulae to be found in books 

on the subject. 

The following is a specimen: 

Glory be to Thee! There is no deity but Thee! The Lord 
of All! and the Inheritor thereof! and the Provider thereof! 
and the Merciful thereon! 


The number of the recitals of the formula—which may 
have to be said over 135,000 times, according to the reckoning 
of the tables—should be divided into equal parts and must 
be completed within forty days. In due course, we are 
assured, ‘the mind of the exorcist becomes completely 
transported and, whether asleep or awake, he finds himself 
accompanied by spirits and jinn to the highest heavens and 
the lowest depths of earth. These spirits then reveal to him 
hidden mysteries, and render souls and spirits obedient to 
the will of the exorcist/ 


It would be easy to give a large variety of illustrations 
showing how this ‘science' works, but here a few typical 
cases must suffice. 

How It Works Th e exorcist, having been called in to 
release a woman believed to be possessed by an evil spirit, 
draws a circle on the ground and seats himself within it, 
thereby ensuring his own safety. Then he throws some scent¬ 
ed flowers on a copper plate, places it on the fire, and begins 
his incantations. Immediately the woman, though behind a 
parda y begins to rave what time her friends try to restrain 
her. She cries out not to be tormented. The *dmil asks 
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4 Who are you?* The woman, or the jinn in her, replies, ‘I 
am the spirit of so and so’ [some one who died there]. 

*Atnii : ‘Why have you dared to possess this poor person?* 

Jinn: ‘She exposed herself once while bathing, and I took 
a fancy to her.* 

‘Amil: ‘Don’t you know I have power to destroy you in 
this fire?* 

Jinn: ‘Yes, yes, but let me flee to the forest!* 

‘ Amil: ‘ No! for you will destroy others. I will burn you 
now! * 

At this the spirit began to scream violently and the woman 
was in agony. 

l Amil: ‘ I will certainly destroy you in this fire unless you 
promise to go and never enter this woman again.* 

Jinn: ‘Spare me, oh spare me this fiery trial!’ 

‘ Amil: ‘Alright; away to the forest, and never venture 
here again.* 

Instantly the woman became calm, and though very weak, 
was restored. 1 


Another case concerned a ^mw-possessed illiterate village 
girl. An old Muslim was summoned and began to repeat the 
sura Yd Sin backwards. The jinn y reacting, 
Instances of exc i a j mec l ‘I will not go until I have left a 

sign . I hereupon this quite uneducated 
girl began to recite sura Ikhlas> explaining that not she but 
the jinn in her was doing it. Then the maulazvi began to 
recite sura Jinn backwards and the evil spirit departed im¬ 
mediately, leaving the promised sign, for an entire wall fell 
with a crash to mark his departure! 

The following procedure is typical of the process employed. 
A blind pir was once asked to exorcise a jinn from a young 
man. He directed him to be seated on a mat and himself 


1 cp. Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, op. cit. p. 395 f. 
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began to recite verses from the Qur’an, at the same time 
preparing some small rolls of cotton wool. When the 
recitation was over he sat for some time in deep medita¬ 
tion. Finally he called on his assistants to set alight the 
wool and let the smoke enter the youth’s nostrils. Naturally 
there followed a fit of coughing and sneezing. The ptr 
shouted, ‘Get out, you evil spirit, and leave him alone I * 
The youth looked dazed, so the ptr repeated, ‘Are you going 
to clear out or must I use more severe measures ? * In reply 
the young man muttered something inaudibly. So the ptr 
ordered his assistants to beat the boy on the head with their 
shoes. While this was going on the patient cried and writhed 
with pain, the ptr all the while repeating his question. At 
last the young man became unconscious. The beating was 
stopped and the ptr assured the parents that the evil spirit 
had departed and that they could take their son home. The 
boy died a week later, nor did the ptr long survive him. 
A few months later he himself died in that same village and 
his grave is now a ziyarat for his disciples. 1 

Exorcism is practised at many a tomb or shrine. A famous 
one is at Kachchauncha, in the Fyzabad district. Another, 
equally notable, is the mazar of Shaikh Jamal, 2 son of Shaikh 
Hamza, at Dharsaun (Dharso), Rajputana. Here anyone 
possessed by an evil spirit, or suffering from insanity or 
hysteria—men or women, Hindus as well as Muslims—come 
for treatment. A group of women in btirqas may be there 
chanting in unison ‘Help, Help, O King. Thou who hast 
empire over the spirit world; vouchsafe help, O Thou who 
burnest evil spirits that trouble human beings.’ 

Those possessed or mad, men and women, wander about 
within the courtyard of the shrine. In the floor of the 

1 From an account in The Light , 24 November, 1938. 

2 Reference is made to him in the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari. 
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sacred enclosure there is a hole large enough and deep 
enough for a man’s head and shoulders to enter. This hole 
was blessed by the aforesaid Shaikh Jamal who had ordained 
that anyone possessed by an evil spirit would be cured if he 
would come to this place and here place his head down¬ 
wards in the hole, at the same time stretching his legs 
upright in the air and holding his upturned feet as still 
as possible. 

There are certain other stipulations. Prayers must be 
offered for the saint’s help and the person must undertake to 
live a wholly chaste life. A meagre meal is to be eaten twice 
daily, consisting of chapatis and green vegetables cooked in 
mustard oil; also five peppers, twice daily. This regime 
must be maintained for 40 days. Moreover, morning and 
evening, mustard oil in which chillies and black pepper have 
been pounded, is to be dropped into the eyes. 

It was explained by an old maulawi that this treatment 
had never been known to do injury to any one. On the 
contrary, when the patient feels the eyes smarting and 
begins to object it is to be taken as a sure sign that the 
saint of Allah has been pleased with the austerities and has 
granted a cure. 

A child suffering from typhoid was being treated by a 
civil surgeon, but had a relapse. An exorcist was therefore 
summoned. He procured some incense and the liver of a 
sheep, and placed these in an earthen pot, which he covered 
over and pilt in the courtyard. The boy’s bed was brought 
out on to the verandah. Then the exorcist, mumbling some 
words, passed the pot around the boy three times. He then 
took the vessel outside and threw it away. The womenfolk 
were sure that this procedure had driven the evil spirit, aseb> 
of typhoid away. 

The women themselves relate many stories such as the 
following, taken from a book entitled Ttfudhu'sh-Shaiyatiriy 
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obtainable in any bazar. The author of this treatise relates 
how once a spirit, who called himself Afritus, presented him 
with a silk handkerchief, saying, ‘ If trouble comes to you or 
you ever require help, pull out a thread from this handker¬ 
chief and, having put some scented oil in a lamp, make a 
wick of the thread and burn it. At the moment you light the 
lamp I will appear to help you.’ 

He gives instances of how the thing worked. For instance, 
three jinns fell in love with a certain butchers daughter-in- 
law. They pestered her, tearing and burning her clothes, 
and throwing stones at the house in which she lived. They 
even cohabited with her. At last the author's aid was sought. 
He pulled a thread from the handkerchief and lit it. 
Immediately Afritus appeared and slew the three evil jinns. 
Thereafter the girl lived happily and became the mother of 
many children. 

There are, as might be expected, a considerable variety of 
exorcists of inferior orders. Their names and functions 
differ in the various provinces. A few of these require brief 
mention here. 

There is the ojha} who professes to be able to cast out 
jinn f cure snake-bites, and so forth, by means of incantations 
and charms. In Bengal they are thought to 
° jhA have special power to render one’s enemy 

blind. 

A woman suffering from eclampsia was thought to be 
under the influence of an evil spirit, so her peopfe summoned 
an ojha to exorcise it. All he did was to light a fire and 
sprinkle into it some red pepper; then he killed a cock and 
waved it over the sufferer. 

Winds are supposed to contain evil spirits, consequently 

1 Hindi, sorcerer, magician; the word is said to come from the 
Sanskrit, upadhdya. 
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in order to avoid any contact with such, village women will 
retire within the house should they feel that the wind is 
blowing upon them. Though they fear them as being 
irreligious exorcists, the women have great faith in these 
ojhaSy believing them to have power to ward off, or blow away, 
evil winds by the repetition of mantras . 1 

.Much importance is attached to the human breath, and a 
vital distinction is made by Muslims and others between 

JhAr phunk d am > anc * napak dam t pure and impute 

breath. 

An illustration of this prevalent notion is seen in the 
practice of a form of exorcism known as jhar-phunk . 2 
Frequently a travelling mulla or faqlr is a jhar-phunk-wala; 
also professional beggars, who live on the proceeds of their 
‘blowing*. 

Such a faqir was once called in to a child who had pneu¬ 
monia. He told the parents their child was suffering as a 
punishment for some wrong they had done. Then he 
proceeded to ‘blow*, through a piece of bamboo, over the 
child’s body and waved some nim leaves over it. The age 
of the child being three he instructed the parents to place 
three rupees over each lung. Next day the child grew worse 
and was taken to hospital where, fortunately, it recovered. 
Yet the parents are convinced that the jhar-phunk-wala 
worked the cure. 

Specially ‘ pure * is the breath of a hafiz , 3 So sure are the 
women that he has power to confer blessing by his breath 

1 cp. Crooke, PRNI. I, p. 152, for a description of the ojha's 
nethods. 

* Hindi, lit; ‘sweeping-blowing*; used of conjuring and incanta- 
ions; the terms phunk-mdma> and dam-Karnd , to ‘blow upon’, are 
ilso used. 

* One who can recite the whole of the Qur’an from memory. 

23 
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that they bring him dates, sweets, and surma 1 on the night of 
the 23rd, 27th or 30th of Ramadan for him to blow upon 
them. These dates and sweets are carefully preserved with a 
view to obtaining the blessing, and the surma is applied to the 
eyes of the people at home, both men and women. 2 

Women may be seen at the time of prayer standing with 
their little children outside the entrance to a mosque. At the 
conclusion of the namaz the devout as they come out, still 
repeating their wazifas , 3 will breathe a blessing upon the 
children. 4 

Mention has already been made of the conditional sanction 
given by Muhammad in regard to the use of spells. 5 In the 
Qur'an there is reference to yet another 
practice recognized by him which is still 
very much in vogue among Muslims—that 
of blowing upon knots. 6 

Sura 113 reads, 


Blowing on 
Knots 


Say: I betake me for refuge to the Lord of the Dawn against 
the mischief of his creation; and against the mischief of the 
night when it overtaketh me ; 


1 Antimony, collyrium for the eyes. 

2 cp. Abbott, Keys of Power , p. 37. Many women (frequently 
they are Sayyids) blow upon a sick child, but this act is usually 
performed by tnullas . Some devout women spit directly on the 
patient, or into water which the patient then drinks. See above 
p. 341, n. 2. 

3 Or set prayers. 

4 Mentioned by Zwemer, Animum , p. 168. So, too, the imam of a 
mosque, l the close of prayers, will be requested to breathe into the 
mouth of a child on the fortieth day after birth. In general, the 
barakat of one who so breathes is conditional on his being devout, 
truthful and chaste. Mere recital of sacred portions is not in itself 
of much avail .—Keys of Power , p. 37. 

8 vide p. 344. 

6 The Hindi term ganda is commonly used ; a charmed cord of 
three or more coloured threads knotted together. 
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And against the mischief of weird women; 1 and against the 
mischief of the envier when he envieth. 

This practice of tying a certain number of knots in a cord 
and blowing on them is fairly common and is done by any¬ 
one able to repeat the above passage, though not usually by 
women. These knots are used in cases of sickness or to avoid 
illness. In Bengal, when her child recovered from some 
illness, a woman called in a gunin, an inferior type of exorcist. 
The man took a cord of four strands representing the four 
suras, Al-Kafirun (109), Al-Ikhlas (112), Al-Falaq (113) and 
An-Ncis (114). He recited these suras while making seven 
knots in the cord. Then he blew upon them. That done, he 
tied the cord round the child’s neck and assured the mother 
that no further harm could come to the child from the seven 
sons of shaitan who had been the cause of the illness. 

In another case a gunin was called in when a daughter of the 
family was ill. His diagnosis was that she was ‘possessed’ 
and he undertook to exorcise the evil spirit. The procedure 
he followed was something like this. He drew a magic circle 
on the ground, placed three skulls in the centre and himself 
sat within the circle. Then he rapidly intoned the names of 
various saints and pirs. After an interval a voice was heard 
coming from the skulls, ‘Oh! Oh! what shall we do?’ The 
gunin said, ‘Catch the spirit in this child !’ More isms , incanta¬ 
tions, were recited and, again, after several minutes, the voice 
was heard to say, ‘Oh! Oh! what shall we do? We have 
brought the spirit.’ On ascertaining the spirit’s name, the 
gunin began to utter terrible threats, at which the voice cried 
out, ‘Don’t burn us! Don’t beat us!’ The girl’s people were 
rich, so the gunin demanded that Rs. 50 should be placed in 
front of the skulls. He then ordered the spirit, ‘Get out from 
this woman and never enter her again!’ There followed a 


1 So Rodwell translates; lit. those who blow on knots , see his note in 
loc. cit.; Yusuf Ali, in loc. cit., n. 6305, agrees with this rendering, 
adding, ‘a favourite form of witchcraft practised by perverted 
women’. 
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remarkable scene. The frail girl got up, rushed round the 
courtyard and lifted and carried for some distance a heavy 
grinding-stone of a weight impossible for her in a normal 
state. She finally collapsed, 4 but the spirit had left her’. 

The guntn is summoned also in cases of snake-bite. To 
cure this he is believed to have a special ism. He takes a 
strip of cloth and knots it into seven sections. With this he 
gently hits the affected part for two or three hours or even 
days, meanwhile blowing his ism upon the patient. By this 
means he brings the poison to the top of the wound. He can 
tell when it comes to the surface and at the appropriate 
moment he sucks the poison out and spits it from his 
mouth. 1 

The worst form of exorcism is known as kala jadu , black 
magic, and is found chiefly among the very ignorant. 

Those who practise it may commission a 
KAlA JAdu group Qf evil spirits to haunt a certain 
person, or to threaten him that he will fall a victim to some 
fell disease. One of their strange rites is to make an image 
of a goddess or a pir and put it in an unused earthen pot 
into which a lighted lamp is inserted. The pot mysteriously 
rises, moves through the air and strikes the person for whom 
it was intended. He dies instantly, notwithstanding that 
great care may have been taken to protect him from harm. 3 

In Madras a sorceress once used this black magic to cast 
an evil spirit out of a girl suffering from consumption. She 
made a small dummy out of eggs, flour and various charms, 
in the shape of the sick person, waved it round her head, 

1 Some people believe that the guntn , with a view to securing a 
bigger fee, sometimes blows the poison further in and that he keeps 
it there for two or three days before extracting it! 

* 4 Black magic ’; sihr sometimes bears this meaning; cp. Herkiots, 

p. 218 . 

8 In the Panjab this is called math chafhdnd. 
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muttering various incantations, and then took it away and 
buried it in a graveyard. 1 

A common means employed to engender enmity between 
two persons is to recite sura Al-Fil> The Elephant (105), 
with its reference to clay stones hurled by Allah on an in¬ 
vading army. This should be repeated, say at noon, 41 times 
over some earth taken from a grave. The earth must then 
be thrown over the persons in question or else on the roads 
leading to their houses. 2 3 Similarly, earth taken from the 
grave of a sweeper, or from a Hindu burning ghat , and 
moulded into the shape of one’s enemy, is supposed to have 
fatal effects upon him if the sura Yd Sin has been recited 
over it. 8 In zananas, co-wives sometimes threaten to make 
use of this kind of black magic on each other. There are 
many women who live in constant dread of it. 4 * * 

1 A group of such women lived together in a hut near a graveyard 

in which were the graves of a number of notable men. 

3 cp. Herklots, p. 245. 

3 cp. Glossary , I, 237. 

4 It is believed that the recitation of three verses of the Qur’an 

backward enables a witch to extract a child’s liver and eat it.— 

Glossary , I, 208. 
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Such resort to exorcism serves to emphasize the fact that 
multitudes of Muslim women, like those of other communities, 
are fear-ridden ; 1 and it requires little to persuade them to 
make use of that protective symbol common to all animistic 
peoples—the amulet. 

Among the fears inherited by Muslims from primitive 
races is that of the evil eye. Several traditions make it clear 
that Muhammad himself believed in its 

The Evil Eye b ane f u j influence. Once a woman, Asma 

bint ‘Umais, asked him whether she should use spells to 
counteract the evil eye, and he replied* 

Yes; for verily if there be anything that can overcome fate, 
the evil eye will certainly do so.— Ahmad , At-Tirmidhu Ibn 
Majah . a 

Writing for the instruction of women in this matter a 
maulatm says : 

The evil eye 3 has indeed a very real influence. The shari'at , 
too, admits it. Our prophet has said that the influence of the 
evil eye is a fact. [He proceeds to quote the tradition just cited.] 

It would seem that this primitive dread has its origin in 
envy and covetousness, rather than in ill-wishing. Tt con- 

1 They dread sickness, death, pestilence, evil-minded people and 
the supernatural; cp. B. A. Donaldson, The Wild Rue , p. viii. 

8 Mishkdt , Ar. 390 (Matthews, II, 377); Goldsack, SMT. p. 228; 
cp. Hughes, DI. art, Magic , p. 303; Zwemer, Animism , p. 170. The 
Wild Rue has an illuminating chapter on the evil eye. 

8 Nazar-i-bad. cp. Ta‘/tm, Bk. VI, p. 71. He names this section 
nazr lagna. 
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notes the subjective effect of the gaze of any one, however 
benevolent or well-disposed, when that gaze has induced 
complete satisfaction in the mind with the object observed, 
whether animate or inanimate.’ 1 Thus, a man blind of one 
eye is almost certain to envy another who has a peculiarly 
good pair of eyes. So with other unfortunates—the man 
with a squint, the hunchback, the lame, and the childless 
woman. 2 ‘It differs from all other magic, in that it needs 
not the will of him who has it. It works automatically and 
he cannot control it.’ 3 

Parents believe that children are particularly subject to the 
influence of nazar , because they are so likely to call forth 
comments of admiration and praise—a thing they dislike 
intensely. 4 They accordingly adopt all manner of ruses to 
counteract its influence, such as allowing the children to go 
about unwashed and meanly dressed; even dressing up a 
baby boy in girl’s clothing. 5 6 * 

In villages if a baby falls ill a mother is likely to say, nazar 
lagga’i, ‘the evil eye has fallen on it’. If several little ones 
die in succession the mother concludes that their death was 
due to the same cause, and the next born will be given some 
not too complimentary name, and dressed in rags or borrowed 
clothes for the first few years of its life. 8 

The women practise some curious rites to determine 
whether or not a sick child is the victim of nazar . One 
custom is to take five chillies, some salt, fruit, a little earth 
from the cross-roads, and small sticks from the eaves of the 

1 Glossary , I, p. 209. 2 Crooke, PRNI. II, p. 3. 

3 cp. Macdonald, RALI. p. 119. 

4 Even well-educated Muslim ladies deprecate praise of their 

children; cp. E. W. Lane, ME. p. 256 f. 

6 cp. Crooke, PRNI. II, p. 6; Glossary , I, p. 209. 

6 cp. Crooke, PRNI. II, p. 4. See also ch. on Semi-Religious 

Ceremonies [Birth]. 
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house, and wave these over the child. They then throw the 
lot on to the fire and*, at the same time, pronounce the names 
of people who saw the child ailing. Should the articles while 
burning give off a bad smell one can be sure that the sickness 
has been caused by the evil eye. 

There is also a deep-seated fear of the curse which the 
mother of a sick child may pass on to another’s healthy one. 
A certain woman came near to losing her reason through grief 
and desire for revenge, because she suspected that her neigh¬ 
bour with a sick child had put a nazar on her own baby. 
For on the same day, three weeks in succession, this neighbour 
had washed her hair and bathed her ailing child, letting her 
shadow and some drops of water fall upon the other woman, 
while she unctuously enquired after her child’s ‘good health’. 
From that time the neighbour’s child had improved and her 
own had sickened and at length died. 

As a protective measure people often place an ugly daub 
of black on the thing they wish to preserve from the bane of 
the envious, so that the ‘eye’ will fall on 

Protective 

Measures ^ anc * not on some attractive feature. 

This is the origin of the practice of putting 
lamp-black on the eyes of children, or a black mark on their 
foreheads. 1 Others will introduce a marked irregularity 
somewhere in the pattern of their embroidered clothes, 
deliberately spoiling the design. 

In the Traditions it is recommended that if one fears that 
the evil eye will alight on some cherished possession, one 
should utter the holy words, ma-sha'llah! la-quivzvat-illa - 
bVllahy ‘whatever God wills! there is no power except in 
God*—for then, if God wills, no evil will befall. 2 

1 ‘Black is a colour hateful to evil spirits/—Crooke, PRNI. II, 
p. 3; Glossary , I, p. 210. 

2 cp. TaHtnty Bk. VI, p. 72. The words occur at 18: 37. 
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But the usual means employed for protection is the ta'widh, 
or charm* Of these there is a bewildering variety and they 

The Ta'wIdh are t0 & ^ reat man y uses * 

There appears to be a subtle connection 

between their composition and their character. For instance, 

charms made with metals such as iron, 1 or with the claws of 

a tiger or bear, are thought to be able by virtue of some 

innate strength to resist the influence of the evil eye. Other 

objects, such as bones or cowries, of no value in themselves, 

serve to catch the eye and avert the covetous look. 2 Within 

these limits all manner of materials are used—gold, silver, 

copper, brass, bronze, coral, and sea-shells; also common or 

precious stones, glass or china beads, and so forth. 

The essential charm may be certain words or symbols 
inscribed on some material, in musk or in saffron, more 

, rarely in ink. This writing is then wrapped 

Inscriptions ° 41 

in waxpaper for cleanliness and deposited 

in a locket, purse or bag made of some metal, leather, or 

cloth. Alternatively, the writing may be engraved on a small 

slab of stone or metal. The words inscribed may be passages 

from the Qur’an, the Naqsh-i-Sulaiman , 3 or the names of saints. 

Some amulets contain the names of the four archangels, and 

the 99 names of God. Others consist of astronomical symbols, 

the signs of the zodiac, or magic squares. 4 The Shi‘as in 

particular favour the panjay cut out in gold or silver, or 

engraved on a medallion. 5 

1 Probably because of the common belief that the jinn have a great 
dread of iron, as it is used for weapons; cp. Crooke, PRNI. II, 

pp. 12, 28. * cp. Glossary, I, p. 210. 

* i.e. The famous ‘seal of Solomon’, cp. Eticyc. Islam, art. Sulaiman 
IV, p. 520. See above, p. 345, n. 5. 

4 cp. Herklots, chs. xxvi and xxvii, and Zwemer, Animism, chs. ix 
and x, for diagrams of charms. 

* Usually called ‘the hand of Fatima’; cp. Encyc. Islam , art. 
Uama'il, II, 243 f. 
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Prevalent Use 


Whatever the form of the ta'wdh , in the case of a person 
it is usually affixed to the body, either round the neck, on 
the arm (often above the right elbow), the wrist or some 
other part. One rarely sees a child in a Muslim home with¬ 
out a string of charms around its neck. One was found to 
be wearing 79 different charms. 1 

The vogue of the ta'vndh is almost universal, especially 
among the villages of India. But apart from protection 
against the evil eye, Muslims use them for 
a great variety of other purposes; such as, 
to counteract or preserve an enchantment, for protection 
during a journey, to ward off evil from themselves or their 
possessions, to guard themselves against the influence of evil 
spirits; or, positively, to regain health, to get children, to 
assist in childbirth, to obtain employment, to secure a rise in 
salary, to win a court case, to pass an examination, and so 
forth. 2 Nor is the use confined to the less educated sections 
of the community. It has been stated that, some years ago, 
all the members, save two, in one of the provincial 
legislative assemblies were found to be wearing some sort 
of charm. 3 

Women sometimes use a particular form of ta'mdh to 
call or draw their husbands. They twist a wick, dip it in 
mustard oil and then, having lit it, place it so that it faces 
the house in which the husband happens to be. That will 
fetch him! 4 


1 cp. Entyc. Islam , art. Ifama'il, in loc. cit. 

2 The C. and M. Gazette, July, 1937, reported the case of a young 
man who, on hearing that his engagement was to be broken off, pro¬ 
cured a ta l widh from a faqir for Rs. 5 in order to ward off the 
catastrophe. The charm, however, failed to work, whereupon the 
youth in revenge murdered the faqir. 

8 cp. Ryburn and King, The New Light , pp. 34, 39. 

4 See above p. 193. 
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Such charms are always to be had from faqirs, mullas , pirs 
or their wives; in fact from any ‘holy* man or woman, 


Traffic in 
Charms 


especially at the tombs of saints. 1 4 A young 
pir , who had passed his B.A., set out on 
a six weeks’ tour to visit his murids. He 


returned with 20 sheep and goats, 6 cows, and Rs. 600 
in cash.’ 1 2 


Some of the purveyors of these charms appear to have 
real faith in their efficacy, certainly the recipients have; and 
yet many women when closely questioned about the use of 
such things will admit that the practice is not sanctioned by 
their religion—‘We wear charms, but after all it is as God 
wills.’ Nevertheless they are too fearful to remove them. 

As illustrations of the kind of things worn as charms we 
may take the following cases: A Bohra baby was found to 
be wearing five charms round its neck. Nos. 1 and 5 were 
black beads on which the names of the panj-tan had been 
written. These were gifts from friends. The centre one was 
a black tablet shaped somewhat like a pear. On it was 
inscribed part of a chapter from the Qur’an, as a prayer for 
the child. No. 2 was a charm sewn up in cloth. It had been 
supplied by a maulawi because the child was not taking her 
milk properly. No. 4 was a miniature Qur’an in a tiny case 
that did not open. The mother’s other children had died in 
infancy, hence the special precautions taken with this one. 

On the necklace of another, amidst a conglomeration of 
charms, was a silver moon-shaped affair. Its function was to 
keep the child away from water lest it be drowned. Two 
brothers had already met that fate and this charm, which had 


1 A modern writer upbraids Muslim women for resorting to kafirs 
and polytheists to obtain charms .—Bihishti Zewar> Bk. IX, p. 90. 
They are offered for sale, and their virtues extolled, in the public 
press. 

2 The New Light , p. 39. 
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only cost 8 annas, was meant to avert a like calamity from 
the surviving child. 

The more educated find rationalistic explanations by way 
of justifying such practice. 

All cures by amulets are psychological. It is immaterial 
whether those amulets contain words of the Holy Qur’an or 
any other hocus pocus words. It is the mind of the patient 
that must be made to work. 1 2 


A graduate once explained that educated folk frequently 
use stanzas from the Du'a Ganju'l- Arsh? as charms. The 
influence of such use, he said, always tended to good and not 
to evil. ‘Charms in reality represent for us faith in God. It 
is only the ignorant who use them as magic.’ 

Of such magical use of the Qur’an there is ample evidence. 
Several passages, already quoted in other connections, are 
great favourites. The uses to which these 
M T^!e A Qur’An° F are P ut ma ^ briefly indicated. Sura 113 is 
believed to be particularly efficacious 
against the ills of the flesh; 114 has power to counteract 
psychic afflictions; 94 and 105, if recited (as they frequently 
are) in the early morning, will safeguard a person from pain 
in the teeth; Yd Sin (36) should be read at the approach of 
death, and 72 when one is afraid of jinn; 6: 13 is a cure for 
headache. 3 


Milk given to a woman to drink after it has been breathed 
upon by a person who has recited the Sura Muzzammil (73) 
forty-one times, is believed to assist her to obtain offspring. 4 
So with the preparation of food for a husband; a woman 


1 The Light , May, 1932. 

2 The Prayer of the Throne , a small devotional book, consisting 

of the names of Allah, each name being introduced by the formula, 
‘There is no god but Allah’. , 

8 cp. Ency. Islam , art. flamd’il, in loc. cit; Zwemer, Animism, p. 22. 

4 cp. Keys of Power , p. 38. 
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desiring to keep her man true to herself will recite some 
verse from the Qur'an over what she is preparing for him. 
The act is in any case considered highly meritorious, and 
especially so if it helps to keep the husband from committing 
sin. 1 Needless to say, Sura Fatiha is in great demand. It is 
believed to be a cure for all manner of diseases if, between 
the sunset and morning prayers, one recites it 41 times and 
then blows over the sick. 2 The Qur'an itself is placed near 
the head of the dying and on the head of the newborn child. 
No evil spirit will enter a room in which the book is placed 
on the highest shelf. 3 

Curious use is made of the words of the Qur'an in times of 
illness. A verse will be written, in ink or sandalwood 
paste, on a plate or the inside of a basin. The vessel will 
then be filled with water, which dissolves the writing. This 
will then be poured into a glass and given to the patient to 
drink. Another way is to write the words on a piece of 
paper and wash them off into a glass of water; or more 
simply still, a mulla recites some words and then breathes over 
the glass of water, and this is given to the patient to drink. 

Writing for women on this subject a present-day writer, 
while admitting the need for physicians and drugs for certain 
illnesses, advocates such use: 

The word of Allah and other holy phrases assuredly carry 
blessing with them; this is why it is usually beneficial to drink 
the water in which the words of a naqsh [charm] have been 
dissolved, or wear round the neck a ta'widh . provided they 
have been procured from a pious or upright person. 4 


1 cp. Herklots, p. 244. 

2 Keys of Power , p. 38. Portions of the Qur’an are lithographed 
in gold on tinted paper and used, in a locket, as safeguards against 
evil spirits. 

8 Zwemer, Animism , p. 26. 

4 Ta'lim, VI, p. 68. 
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Practices to 
Prevent and 
Cure Disease 


The educated are well aware that such 
usage may, and does lead to deplorable and 
dangerous practices. One writes: 


Every year thousands of lives are lost by getting the patients 
treated by charms and silly practices. One cannot deny that 
there are other causes as well to encourage beliefs in such 
superstition. Medical aid is not available. . . . Easy access 
cannot be had to the dispensaries. . . . But superstition is 
playing an important role to aggravate the situation. ... In 
the post-war years, when plague was raging all over northern 
India some vaccinators from big towns were sent to villages to 
inoculate the villagers. In many villages the Muslims hid 
their children and did not get them inoculated for the fear 
that if one of their sons happened to be the Promised Messiah 
he would be discovered by the inoculators by the white colour 
of his blood and would be taken away by them. The con¬ 
sequences are obvious. ... In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred no treatment is sought for the small-pox in villages, 
except the formal performance of the worship of the goddess 
of small-pox. In every village and town there still exists a 
temple of this goddess and many Muslims still visit these 
temples. 1 


This worship of the goddess of small-pox 2 by Muslim 
women is severely denounced by the orthodox: 


Infidel Hindu women who attribute this disease to Sitala 
devi worship before her shrine, sweeping the place, sprinkling 
it with water, offering grain, so as to appease her and bring 
healing to their children ... of course they are infidels . . . 
but it is deplorable that some Muslim women, who are 
supposed to believe in one God and hate the sin of shirk y 
perfoim these same rites before the very eyes of the Hindu 
women! Such women, guilty of shirk y are deserving of the 
extreme punishment at the last. 3 


1 cp. The Light , 24 November, 1938. 2 Sitala Mdta y or Mata Rani . 
3 cp. 7V/tm, Bk. VI, p. 68. Sura Yd Sin is sometimes made use 
of to cure small-pox. A mulla recites it and then breathes over some 
pulse, which is mixed with butter and given to the patient. 
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Books which dilate on the more common diseases and 
furnish information about the jinn which cause them and 
charms that cure them, are to be had for a few annas in all the 
bazars. According to one of these, a daily fever is caused by 
Harqdshy 1 an Hfrit who by the order of Allah brings the 
trouble and by his order takes it away. If the form of fever 
is tap-i-diqi phthisis, then Harqash stays with the sick person 
all the time, and he may bring to aid him one or more jinn 
of like nature. He is depicted with a dagger in his right hand 
and an arrow in his left, kneeling on the chest of the man he 
seeks to slay. To drive away this jinn a charm has to be tied 
on the ann or neck of the patient. It is to be expected that 
he will recover, provided that he keeps a fast on the day he 
puts on the charm. 2 

Equally terrible is Ummu's-Subyan , a female jinn much 
dreaded by mothers of infant children. While the mother is 
busy about the house this jinn finds the child alone on a cot. 
She smiles sweetly upon it, nurses it and then slips away. 
The mother returns to find that the child refuses to take 
milk from her. This goes on for some days with the result 
that the child wastes away and probably dies. The charm 
prescribed as a cure in this particular book is a small chart 
containing certain numbers to be worn about the neck; with 
this there should be another written in the blood of a black 
rooster. 3 

It follows from what has been said that 
Omens and Taboos su p erst; j t j ous Muslims, like others, recognize 

all manner of omens and taboos. 4 

1 Arabic name, flamma Yuttii. 

2 cp. Ta'udhu’sh-Shaydtin , by Maulana Hakim Sufi Md. Abdul 
Safar Khan Sahib Qais, p. 10 f. 

8 op. cit. pp. 30, 32. 

4 In different localities, of course, different significance attaches to 
the phenomena enumerated below. 
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Making musical sounds with scissors or tongs, or drinking 
water while placing one’s hand on a pot of water, are 
definitely signs of misfortune. Nor should the bare hand be 
put on one’s head while drinking water. One should not 
carry fire between two persons or it will result in their fight¬ 
ing each other. To carry a sieve on one’s head will bring 
baldness. One should not stand when measuring some 
commodity in a pair of scales, for then the blessing will be 
taken away. If water has been touched by three hands it 
should not be drunk, though no harm follows if a fourth 
hand touch it. To blow a lamp out makes one’s mouth 
swell. After giving a child milk, curds or rice, a little ashes 
should be smeared on its lips lest it fall a victim to the evil 
eye. One should not keep porcupine quills in the house, or 
there will be quarrels in the home. Seven women should 
handle or help sew the dress of a bride. 

Should a crow be seen in the early morning some absent 
dear one is about to return—then repeat the name of the 
absent one and if the crow flies away the relative’s arrival 
may be looked for. If on rising one sneezes he should sit 
down; if he sneezes on starting out to work, he should delay 
awhile. But if on going forth to a piece of work one should 
ask where you are going, return, for it is certain that no 
success will attend you. 

A broom placed head-up is sure to bring pestilence. After 
taking medicine place the cup that contained it upside down. 
To put one foot upon the other is an ill omen; but if one 
shoe fall on top of another it indicates a journey. If in 
giving food you pass it over the head of another it signifies 
that you are giving sadaqa , charity. Should a fly enter your 
mouth eat some sweet thing. When some one is suffering 
from small-pox, no meat must be brought into the house and 
all should speak softly. A man must be the first person to 
drink water from a new vessel. 


24 
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Jinn enter the body through the mouth and nose, a notion 
which explains the following superstitions. Hiccoughing indi¬ 
cates that some one is remembering you for evil, so does the 
biting of one’s tongue. Sneezing is generally considered an 
occasion for ejaculating ‘God be praised!’ at which a 
stander-by will remark ‘God be merciful to you’. 1 Yawning 
is definitely unlucky, and to avert evil a Muslim will say, 
Ld-hawla-wa-ld-quwzvat-illd-bi’lldh, There is no strength nor 
power save in God. If one yawns after meals the food eaten 
will find its way into the stomach of a dog or a donkey. One 
should not whistle or blow upon a pipe—the speech of jinn 
is a kind of whistling—it may summon them for some evil 
purpose. 2 Should a she-jackal call from behind the house of 
a sick man he is sure to die. 3 

Monday is an auspicious day and it is good for a Muslim 
to be born on this day, or to travel, start new work, write a 
charm, or be circumcised on a Monday. 

Wednesday , Chahar-shamba , fourth day, is inauspicious. 
Nothing should be commenced on this day; a child should 
not start school nor a journey be undertaken. Should a 
beginning be made, four attempts will be necessary before 
one’s purpose is accomplished. Visits should not be made 
nor should a guest leave the house on this day. 

Thursday , likewise, is inauspicious; one should not visit a 
hakim or take a purgative on this day. 

Friday , Juma\ is the day of special barakat. It is good to 
be born and good to die on a Friday. Alms given on this 
day bring great sawab , merit, to the donor. Charms written 

1 There is a tradition to the effect that Muhammad said, ‘God 
loves sneezing and hates yawning’.— Mishkat , Matthews, II, 413; 
Goldsack, SMT. p. 236; cp, Donaldson, The Wild Rue , p. 182 f. 

2 cp. Macdonald, RALL p. 152; Zwemer, Animism , p. 130. 

3 cp. Most of these examples are taken from Ta'lim , Bk. VI, 
pp. 72-74. 
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before sunrise are very potent. This is the best day for 
shaving and paring the nails. 1 2 

The practice of istikhdra , or determining a course of action, 
is resorted to by Muslims when anxious to know what should 
T , 9 be done in matters of business or health, 

and so forth. Writing about it for women 
of the present-day an Indian author states: 

When a woman intends to do some work she should seek 
counsel of God. This is called istikhdra. The Traditions 
speak of it and the Prophet himself said that misfortune and 
calamity will surely follow if one does not first consult God as 
to what should be done. So in arranging for a betrothal, or 
marriage, or a journey one should seek to know the will of 
God; then one will not be sorry for one what does. Prayer 
in this case should be offered as follows: first two rak'ats of 
nafl 3 prayer, then with concentration of mind this petition, 
‘ O my God, astakhiruka [I seek counsel of Thee] through Thy 
knowledge and desire to know what Thou hast predestined 
through Thy power and I seek Thy great grace. Verily, Thou 
hast fixed what I could not and Thou hast taught what I do 
not know, and Thou art the Knower of hidden things. O my 
God, teach me whether there is good in this matter for me, 
for my faith, my occupation, my latter end. Tell me what 
Thou hast ordained for me and make it a matter of prosperity 
and then bestow Thy grace upon it for me. But if Thou 
knowest that in this matter there is evil for me and for my 
faith and my occupation and my end, then turn this from me 
and me from it.’ When one says this matter one should have 
one’s mind on the affair about which one is making request. 
After that one must go to sleep in a clean bed with face 
towards the qibla. On waking up the first thing that occupies 
the mind is the thing one should do. But if one is not 

1 Women consider that the days 3, 13, 23, 8, 18 and 28 of the 
lunar month are unlucky and that no work should be commenced 
then. 

2 ‘Asking favour’: from an Arabic root signifing ‘to be possessed 

of good’; the term is chiefly used for the religious practice of seeking 
to know the will of^God. 3 ‘voluntary’. 
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satisfied the first time, it should be done a second time, even 
for seven days, and then the good or the evil of the matter will 
certainly, if God will, be known. 1 

Some believe that the needed guidance is given in a dream, 
when a form of ilham> inspiration, is granted to the suppliant. 
There are Muslims who go for this purpose to a saint’s 
tomb. Thus, on a Friday after the morning prayer, a man 
will visit a tomb, and there recite sura Yd Sin and Ikhlds 
eleven times. He then pays reverence to the soul of the 
departed saint, offers two rakats , and then recites the Fatiha 
and sura 113 forty-one times, repeating 113 yet another 
forty-one times. Finally, he lays himself down to sleep, 
covering his face with a sheet, and awaits an answer to his 
questions from the saint in the form of a dream. 2 * 

Istikhara is often performed on Thursday nights. A com¬ 
mon ritual is to recite six rak'ats and six suras from the 
Qur’an and then write out a petition to God. This writing 
is then fumigated with incense, wrapped up with a piece of 
white thread and placed in an earthenware pot full of water. 
The loose end of the thread is tied to the ear of the suppliant, 
who sleeps with his face towards Mecca. In a dream during 
the night he will receive an answer. 8 

Another common practice is the haphazard opening of the 
Qur’an. The book is opened at random and one counts the 
letters kh and sh as they occur on the right hand page. 4 5 
Should kh be used more times than sh , the omen is good; 
but if sh predominates it is a bad sign. 6 * Others, opening the 

1 Bihishti Zewar, Bk. II, p. 38 f.; cp. Hughes, DI. art. Istikharah , 
p. 221 f.; Zwemer, Animism , p. 32. 

a cp. Hughes, DI. art. Istikharah . p. 222; and art. Prayer , p. 470. 

8 cp. Keys of Power , pp. 100-3. 

4 kh for khair> ‘good’; sh for sharr , ‘evil’. 

5 cp. E. W. Lane, ME. p. 267 f.; Hughes, DI. art. Istikharah. 

p. 222; Herklots, pp. 29, 61; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, op. cit. p. 188; 

Donaldson, The Wild Rue> pp. 131, 194 ff. 
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book at a hazard, count back seven pages and then seek 
guidance in this manner from the last of the seven pages. 

Use is made of the rosary also for this purpose. One takes 
hold of it with both hands and repeats the Fatiha , and then 
proceeds to count the beads between the hands, saying in 
passing the first bead through ,the fingers, ‘[I extol] the 
perfection of God’; in passing the second, ‘Praise be to 
God’; in passing the third, ‘There is no god but God’. 
These expressions are to be repeated in the same order up 
to the last bead exposed. If the first expression chance to 
fall on the last bead the omen is ‘good*; if the second, the 
omen is ‘indifferent*; but if the third sentence should fall 
on it, the prospect is definitely ‘bad’. 

The term istikhara is sometimes applied to a questionable 
form of divination frequently practised by mullas. But 
strictly speaking istikhara is a religious 
ritual, whereas this other form of divination, 
called al-kihana , in India,/J/, 1 is apt to partake of the nature 
of magic. 2 3 Fal kholna or fal lend , is a common expression 
among Muslim women in this country. It means literally, to 
take an omen or augury from a name, or word, or a thing 
accidentally seen or heard; or from motions or positions of 
birds or animals. But in fact it is used for all kinds of 
divination. 

Rami* a form of geomancy, is very widely used in India. 
A throw of pebbles on the ground, or the drawing of certain 
lines in sand or on paper, determine the future. Such 
fortune-tellers are to be seen outside hospitals, prepared to 


Divination 


1 Fal , an augury or omen. 

a cp. Hughes, DI. art. Magic , p. 304, who says that some of the 
highest Muslim authorities have pronounced al-kihana to be ‘a 
branch of Satanic magic ’. 

3 Vulg: ramaly sand; geomancy. cp. Zwemer, Animism } p. 132 (for 
a photo of a rammaly geomancer); Donaldson, The Wild Rue , p. 194. 
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inform women patients whether the day is auspicious, and 
so forth. 

Muhammad is reported to have agreed on one occasion 
that what ‘ fortune-tellers * say may sometimes be true, 

because one of the jinn steals away the truth, and carries it 
to a magician’s ear . . . and angels come down to the region 
next the earth, and mention the works that have been pre¬ 
ordained in heaven, and the devils . . . listen to what the 
angels say and hear the orders predestined in heaven and 
carry them to fortune-tellers. 1 

The art is often employed to find out such things as: the 
prognosis of a disease, when to take medicine, whether a 
marriage should be arranged, what is likely to be the issue of 
a court case, and the means to avert trouble or disaster. 

It is performed with a great variety of ritual, some of 
which may be described here. 

For instance, use is made of a variety of magic tables which 
are divided into a number of squares. Some of these 
tables contain numerical figures, others Arabic letters, others, 
again, contain the names of Allah, or of certain saints or 
prophets; or, it may be the names of the signs of the zodiac. 
One such table, reproduced here, is divided into one hundred 
little squares, each containing a letter. A finger is placed at 
random on one of the letters and then on the fifth letter next 
from it to the right, and again on the fifth next from that, 
and so on, until one comes round to the starting letter. The 
letters touched when written down in this order always yield 
an answer. The sentence commences with the first of the 
letters used in the top line. The table shown provides five 
possible answers. 2 

1 cp. the section on Al-kihana in Mtshkat, Ar. 393 (Matthews, II, 
384 f.); Goldsack, SMT. p. 230. 

* cp. E. W. Lane, ME. p. 266 f. 
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Similar to the above is the ritual called hadrat , which is 

employed to determine the identity of a thief. By this means 

spirits are summoned to aid in the task of 
Hadrat , ^ 

detection. 

A boy, or a girl, about the age of ten who has not yet 
reached puberty, is made to sit on a clean spot over which 
incense has been burned. Two or three pious adults sit with 
the child. A chart comprising nine squares is then drawn on 
a plate, and in the centre square a magic mirror is made in 
black ink. 1 The child is bidden concentrate its gaze on this 
spot, while the incantation called ‘azlmat is recited 40 times. 

The child is then asked what he can see. At first he will 
reply that he sees spirits like men. He is then told to 
summon sweepers to sweep the ground and sprinkle it with 
water. The sweepers do their work and then a man spreads 

1 cp. a diagram of such a magic square given by E. W. Lane, ME. 
p. 277; also E. G. Browne, A Year among the Persians , p. 159 f. 
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a carpet on the ground. The child finally declares that he 
sees, in the black dot, that the King of Spirits has arrived in 
great pomp. At this he is bidden by the reciter to make his 
salam to this king and demand of him the name of the thief 
and the location of the stolen article. The King of Spirits 
writes out the required information which the boy proceeds 
to read. 

Sometimes this other diagram is used to detect a thief: 

The Eternal One 


O Buddhu! grant that the belly 
of him who has stolen the goods 
_ oo may swell by the influence of this 
^ charm. 

"T 

4 4 12 882 

This is inscribed on an egg and buried in a grave. The 
belly of the guilty person will, in due course, swell and 
remain so until the egg is dug up. 1 


(N so 
oo 



1 Herklots, p. 275. 
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RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS AND CEREMONIES 

The observance of religious festivals occupies an important 
place in the religious and social life of Muslim women, and 
the days of their celebration constitute their chief holidays. 
Only brief descriptions of the main ceremonies connected 
with the more important of these need be given here, since 
our particular interest is to see what they mean for the 
women. 1 

The Baqr-Id , or ‘Cow Festival*, is quite the most 
important for Muslims in India. 2 This is the ‘sacrifice* 
made by pilgrims in connection with the 
Baqr- d ceremonies of the hajj. While the faithful 
assembled at Mecca are offering it as one of the concluding 
rites of the pilgrimage, it is observed simultaneously by 
Muslims everywhere. The authority for this practice is the 
injunction of the Qur*an in the chapter called Hajj : 

Ye may obtain advantages in them [the cattle] up to the set 
time [for slaying them]; then, the place for sacrificing them 
is at the Ancient House. 

And to every people have We appointed rites, that they may 
commemorate the name of God over the brute beasts which 
He hath provided for them. . . . 

And the camels have We appointed you for the sacrifice to 
God: [much] good have ye in them. Make mention, there¬ 
fore, of the name of God over them [when ye slay them] . . . 
22: 24-27. 

Muhammad established this as a festival for his people and 

1 For fuller descriptions see POM . pp. 124-31. 

8 Also spoken of here as * ldu'l-Adhd , vulg: 'Idu' d-J?uha. 
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made its celebration fall on the tenth day of Dhu'l-Hijja , that 
is, at the time of the annual sacrifices of the pagan Arabs in 
the vicinity of the Ka‘ba. 

Great merit is believed to accrue to those who keep this 
feast, for it is reported from ‘A’isha that Muhammad said: 

The sons of Adam have done no action on the day of 
sacrifice more pleasing to God than the shedding of blood, 
and verily it will come on the day of resurrection with its 
horns and its hairs and its hoofs, and verily the blood will be 
accepted of God before it falls to the ground. Therefore 
rejoice in it.— At-Tirmidhi . I bn Majah. 1 

The sacrifice is offered on returning home from the special 
prayers at the ‘ Id-gah . It is a wajib duty for Muslims to keep 
this feast and offer an animal in sacrifice. This in India 
may be a sheep or a goat. It is a common practice for a 
number of Muslims (but not more than seven) to club 
together to sacrifice a large animal, a cow or a camel, between 
them. The animal sacrificed must be without blemish. 

The head of the family takes the victim to the entrance of 
his house, places it to face Mecca and sacrifices it by ‘making 
mention of the name of God over it’ while cutting its throat. 
The flesh of the animal is then divided up into three 
portions, one for relatives, one for the poor, and one for the 
family’s own use. 

Womenfolk prepare their own special dishes; for instance, 
along with the midday meal they have a dish of siwa'in 2 and 
in the evening, meat, pula'o or khichari. In the midst of their 
own rejoicings the poor are not forgotten, nor will any 
Muslim beggar be turned away at the time of the ‘Id without 
receiving some food and it may be money and clothing also. 

In the minds of the women this feast is associated with the 


1 Mishkdt , Ar. 128 (Matthews, I, 321); Goldsack, SMT. p. 67. 

2 Or siwaiyan , Indian vermicelli. 
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pul-i-sirat y for they cherish the belief that the sacrifice will, 
in some way, help them to make that fateful crossing. 1 One 
pleaded with her husband to sacrifice a cow for the family of 
seven, but he was sceptical and asked how one animal could 
possibly serve to get seven people across the bridge. The 
local mulla , however, reassured them by saying that God 
would replace the cow with seven goats! 

The modern rationalist is apt to encourage the sceptic, for, 
in answer to a correspondent who enquired about the signifi¬ 
cance of this sacrifice and, in particular, whether it would be 
of any ase in the next world, a certain editor replied: 

Whether or not it is of any good in the world to come is yet 
to be seen. Here in this world it gives you jolly good dishes. 
That is how people generally look at it. No one worries about 
its significance. The only use they have for it in relation to 
the next life is that the animal offered as sacrifice would serve 
as a conveyance on whose back we would cross the pul-i-sirat , 
the narrow bridge of salvation. This is absurd on the face of 
it. If a two-footed man cannot cross the bridge himself, how 
can a four-footed clumsy lamb, cow or camel do so? Besides, 
how can a poor lamb bear the weight of a man? The true 
significance of sacrifice is to teach us self-sacrifice for noble 
causes, and that is what nobody cares for. 2 

Another great festival, of the Muslim calendar is ‘ Idu'l-Fitr , 
the festival which marks the breaking of the long fast of the 
^ month of Ramadan. The appearance of 
du l-Fitr ^ new moon heralding the commencement 
of the next month, Shawwal, is proclaimed to all by the 
discharge of maroons or a cannon. The news is received 
with exhibitions of relief and joy and friends hail each 
other with ejaculations like, chand-mubarak , 4 a happy moon' 
[to you]. 


1 See above, pp. 273, 276, 

2 The Light , 8 August, 1937. 
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The festival is celebrated with much rejoicing on the 
following day and it is the rule then to donate §adaqa , or 
propitiatory offerings, to the poor in the name of God. The 
gifts usually consist of such things as flour and fruit. Large 
crowds assemble for prayers at the * Id-gdh where the imam 
delivers a sermon at the conclusion of which he intones a 
munajaty in which the worshippers join, asking for a remis¬ 
sion of sins, the recovery of the sick, increase of rain, 
abundance of crops, preservation from misfortune, and so 
forth. 

The women, no less than the men, rejoice in the relief 
brought by this day. Everywhere there is bustle and excite¬ 
ment from early morning, and though few women ever go 
with the crowd to the mosque, they enter heartily into the 
joy of the day. They deck themselves out in their jewellery 
and best clothes, often wearing, as do the men and the 
children, something new to celebrate the occasion. 

In the streets refreshment booths are erected with toys and 
sweetmeats to attract the children, who are for ever running 
in and out to tell the women in the house all that is going on 
without. 

In some villages, where all are Muslims and the menfolk 
are certain to be away at the mosque, the women will come 
out into the lanes and greet one another in their new 
garments, turning in again ere the men come back from the 
mosque. 

The day is a busy one for the women. Apart from the 
cooking, in which the preparation of siwa'in is a notable 
feature, there are visits to be paid—it is an opportunity to 
visit one’s mother—or preparation is made to receive relatives 
and friends who come to wish them a happy 'Id. Some, 
closely veiled, may be taken to an 'Id fair. 

Even in strict parda homes, where it is not the custom for 
the women t6 go out, they manage to enjoy the day with the 
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children and other women. The children must needs be 
dressed in new clothes, henna has to be applied to the hands 
of all, presents are to be given and sent to their married 
daughters, especially any new brides. In the case of a 
daughter of a well-to-do family who is engaged to be married 
there will be an exchange of presents with her fiancd. 

In better-class families the members receive *Id presents 
and there is an exchange of cards bearing greetings ‘for a 
happy *Id\ Muslim magazines make a point of wishing 
their readers a happy day and solicit alms: ‘Send your 
fitrana and enable us to distribute [El-Fatima] free to 
Western Libraries*. 1 2 

The twelfth day of Rabl'u’l-awwal, the third month of the 
Muslim calendar, is celebrated particularly by the Muslims 
of India as a festival in commemoration of 

BAra WafAt Muhammad’s death. He is believed, by 
some, to have died and, by others, to have been born on this 
day of the month. Ignorant women speak of the month itself 
as Bara Wafat. 

As the phrase implies the festival is, properly, in memory 
of Muhammad’s death, and it is customary on the pre¬ 
ceding evening to take some perfumed embrocation in 
procession to the ‘ Id-gdh , where, after the recital of a Fatiha 
over it, it is distributed to the people. On the following 
morning his l urs is celebrated with prayers, offerings and 
a feast. 3 

In various localities a feature of the celebrations is the 
decoration of the place wherein is kept the qadamu'r-Rasiil , 
or alleged impress in stone of Muhammad’s footprint. People 

1 El-Fatima , 1936; a magazine for women. 

2 Bara , twelve; wafat, death. 

8 The Wahhabis, however, do not observe this festival because it 
is not enjoined either in the Qur’an or the Traditions. 
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assemble at such places to listen to recitals of the story of 
his birth, miracles and death. 

It is, however, becoming increasingly common, at least 
in the towns of India, to celebrate on this day the birth- 


MilAd-i-SharIf . 1 


day of the Prophet, as is done in Egypt 
and elsewhere; accordingly the day is 


spoken of as Jashn-i-Milad-i-Sharif, the feast of the noble 


birth. 


Sometimes a large number of women, including the more 
educated, will assemble in a hall or some open space where 
par da arrangements have been made, and there pay tribute to 
the memory of Muhammad. The chief actor in the pro¬ 
ceedings is a ‘ reader ’ seated near a table on which are placed 
some flowers and lighted candles. Two boys with good 
voices are there to assist by chanting stanzas of poetry while 
the prose sections of a narrative are read. 

In the account which he reads of the Prophet’s birth the 
people are told of the nur-Muhammadi\ of how God destined 
a portion of His own light to pass through the prophets into 
Amina, Muhammad’s mother, and so into the Prophet at his 
birth. 2 At mention of his birth the whole audience stands 


and chants the salami 


O Prophet, peace be upon thee! 

O Apostle, peace be upon thee! 

It is customary at this juncture to sprinkle rose water on the 
assembly. 

Though this recital of the narrative of Muhammad’s birth 
constitutes the essential feature of the proceedings, it is usual 
to speak of his character and achievements as well. In a 
recent gathering of parda women one lady ‘eulogised the 


1 Or mauludy maulid; the celebration may take place on any day 
of the year. 

2 cp. POM. pp. 136, 260. 
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amicability and suave manners of the Prophet’; another 
i referred to the difficulties which the Holy Prophet had to 
surmount’; yet another emphasized the fact that the propa¬ 
gation of Islam had only been brought about by the ‘ unique 
and forceful personality of the Prophet’; while another 
declared that ‘the Holy Prophet not only preached equality 
between men and women, but set an example to the Muslim 
world by raising the status of his wives.’ 1 

At these functions use is sometimes made of books specially 
written for the purpose of reciting on such occasions; one 
is entitled Milad-i-Akbar , and contains selections from the 
Traditions. The chanting of a na't, or encomium of the 
Prophet is another feature. A na { t runs something like this: 

Thousands of praises be to God, 

The Master of men, 

And Maker of our Master the Prophet. 

Infidelity had darkened the world, 

Then came this blessed Moon, 

And in every house on earth there came light. 

Those who follow Muhammad are highly blessed 
Because the Leader himself has come 
To show them the way to paradise. 

God has not created another like him, 

Who says to sinners, ‘ I am sufficient for you \ 

God be praised who has been so generous 
As to make him our leader in this world, 

And our intercessor in the next. 

He was a blessed leader ior jinn and for men, 

And those who believe in him are purified from sin. 

On that day, when the sea of hell is boiling 
Because of the wrath of God, 

No one will be able to sail through it 
Without Muhammad’s help. 


2 Reported in C. and M. Gazette , 28 November, 1934. 
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On the judgment day when all nations 
Will stand before God and render account, 

If the prayers of tens of thousands of people 
Were weighed in the balances 
They would not equal in merit those of 
One of the followers of Muhammad. 

O believer! read these praises with a pure heart, 

For without full love to the Prophet 

You can by no means attain to this blessedness. 1 

Women frequently take a vow to celebrate Muhammad’s 
milad if a particular desire of theirs is fulfilled; this may take 
place on his birthday or any other day of 
Fulfilment t j ie y ear Thus, on the realization of her 
wish a woman will invite a group of her 
friends, numbering anything from 25-100, for the purpose 
of singing the praises of the Prophet. One or two women in 
the group who know how to chant a na l t , recite it for the 
benefit of the rest. It is counted a high honour to be asked 
to take part in such a ceremony, and there are men who do 
not object to the audible singing of the women since they 
consider the act a laudable one. 

But that is not the attitude of the stricter Muslim. A 
maulawi of the present day inveighs against the common 
practice among women: 

Sundry women also perform the maulid, and as celebrated 
by them nowadays the practice contains the following evil 
features: in cases where the reader is a woman her voice is 
heard without the door and it is an evil thing for a woman to 
allow a ‘stranger’ 2 to hear her voice, especially if the recita¬ 
tion is poetry. On the other hand, if the reader is a man then, 
obviously, he cannot be mahram to all the women present; to 
many he will be a ‘ stranger ’, and if what he recites is poetry, 

1 cp. Ikram-i-Muhammadi , p. 14. Na'ts are recited on other 
occasions also—at weddings, at celebrations of the death of Muham¬ 
mad and at assemblies of a religious or semi-religious character. 

2 na-mahram , lit: one not in the prohibited degrees. 
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chanted in a seductive voice as is the present vogue, then that 
too is bad because women are forbidden to listen thus to a 
man’s voice. Moreover, current books about the maulid are 
packed with false traditions which it is a sin to read and to 
hear being read. Then some women actually think that the 
Prophet himself enters the assembly and that is why at the 
recital of the birth-narrative they stand up. There is no 
authority for such an act in the sharVat, so that to believe in 
such a thing is sin. Some do not believe in this fancy yet 
deem it necessary to stand because they know that those who 
do not are apt to be ill-spoken of . . . others go so far as to 
imagine that the maulid is not duly performed unless they do 
stand up. This is against the sharVat , and therefore sin. 
Again, the distribution of sweetmeats or foodstuffs at the 
celebration is so usual that to omit to do so is considered to 
be an act displeasing to the Prophet. This also has no sanction 
whatsoever, and is definitely bad. 1 

Another festival is observed on the fifteenth night of the 
eighth month, Sha‘ban. This is termed shab-i-barat y or the 
Night of Record, because Muhammad is 

Shab-i-BarAt re p or t; ec i t 0 have said that God registers 
annually, in the barat , all the actions men are to perform in 
the ensuing year, and that the names of all the children of 
men who are to be born and who die during the course of 
the year are likewise entered in the record. 

Muhammad enjoined his followers to keep awake the 
whole night, repeating certain prayers, and to fast on the 
following day. He is said to have visited the graveyard at 
Madina on this night and prayed for the souls of the dead, 
‘so that if on this night any one desires to make a gift for 
the dead, or read the Qur’an, or give a feast or bestow money, 
granted one offers a suitable prayer, it is in keeping with the 
sunna of the Prophet. 3 

1 cp. Bihishti Zewar , Bk. VI, p. 69. 

2 Pers: pr. shab-i-bara*at, the night of writing, or decree. 

3 cp. Bihishti Zewar , Bk. VI, p. 70. 


25 
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Nowadays, however, the time is marked by merriment 
rather than fasting, and frequently much money is squandered 
in the discharge of fireworks. The women readily enter into 
the joy of the occasion and prepare a feast in the evening 
which includes halzva , 1 of which they send portions to their 
friends. For some it is a time of thanksgiving, and they offer 
duruds on behalf of Muhammad. 

A correspondent to a rationalist paper, dissatisfied with its 
remark that Muslims should enjoy ‘a sound sleep* on this 
night when (as he averred), ‘all the Muslims offer prayers all 
the night*, asked for ‘further light on the subject*. This was 
what he got in reply: 

The idea that on a particular night God draws up His bud¬ 
get of all things for the coming year is ridiculous and mockery 
of the Majesty of God. And when we say that we must have 
a sound sleep on that night, we only mean that the idea is not 
worth serious attention. It is the latter-day invention which 
did not exist in the Prophet’s day. 2 

The Muslim calendar contains its days of mourning also, 
at least for the Shl‘as. People of this sect still cherish a 
double grievance: they annually mourn the 

Muharram martyrdom of the fourth Khalifa, ‘All, and 
of his two sons Hasan and Husain; and they denounce Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman for having ‘usurped* the position 
of Hiallfa from ‘All, who, by right of marriage with Fatima „ 
they consider to have been the first legitimate successor of 
Muhammad. 

As soon as the month begins people assemble at the Imam 
Bara, or in the ‘Ashur-Wiana , 4 and there repeat a Fatiha over 

1 A sweetmeat made of flour, sugar and ghi (clarified butter). 

9 The Lights 16 June, 1933. 

8 Muharram is the name of the first month of the Muslim calendar, 
but the word now primarily suggests the period of mourning in the 
first half of that month. 4 lit. ten-day house. 
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some sherbet or sugar, in the name of Husain, and distribute 
it to the poor. Both the Imam Bara and the ‘Ashur-khana 
are brilliantly illuminated and have their walls draped with 
black cloth on which are inscribed texts from the Qur’an. 
Near by are ta'ziyas or tabuts , as a rule flimsy structures made 
to represent the mausoleum of Jlusain on the plains of 
Karbala. Other articles meant to remind the people of the 
martyr—a turban, a sword and so forth, are there; also 
'alams, standards, with the panja affixed to recall ‘the holy 
five’. 

Dense crowds gather in the Imam Bara each evening to 
listen to marthiyas , elegaic poems, being chanted by paid 
singers in honour of Husain. The recitals so stir up the 
emotions of the audience that they repeatedly rise up and,, 
with much show of grief, beat their breasts, crying, ‘All! 
‘All! Husain! Husain! 

In some cities, like Lucknow, special parda arrangements 
are made for women at the Imam Bara, for they too enter 
gravely into the mourning for Hasan and Husain. Around 
the entrance to the building there may be seen a number of 
quite young girls, of grave mien, singing the story of the 
lives of these ‘ saints \ Every now and then they stop to beat 
their breasts and cry, ‘ Hasan! Hasan! Husain! Husain!* ‘ Our 
girls’, explained a woman, ‘are taught when still young to sing 
and wail in this way, and we know that they will never forget 
the sad story when they grow up. This great mourning of 
our people will go on for ever, until the Judgment Day.’ 

These women greet the advent of this time of mourning 
with various symbolic acts to mark their grief, such as break¬ 
ing their bangles and removing their nose-rings. 1 No Shi‘a 
woman may, during this period, comb her hair or wear red, 
yellow, gold, or any other festive colour. Green and black 


1 cp. Crooke, PRNI. II, 43. 
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are the only colours permitted. Laughter is forbidden, and 
there must be no music save the chanting of a type of wailing 
called nauha . 

Frequently these lamentations are recited in a private 
dwelling, and in a really big house a large room will be set 
apart as the ‘Ashur-khana, which for 12, and in some cases 
40 days is invested with a kind of holiness. Here the ta'ziyas, 
4 alams and other emblems associated with the occasion are 
deposited, with flowers and incense perfuming the room. 

Daily and nightly, when the men and grown-up boys have 
left the place, the women with their friends and neighbours, 
rich and poor alike, assemble in front of this room. The 
reciters, with a woman to lead the chorus, stand bareheaded 
before the entrance. The door is opened and after all have 
bowed slightly, the recitation begins. The first low notes are 
sung with great seriousness and in a voice quivering with 
emotion, that rises gradually to an agonizing pitch. The 
various couplets describe in detail the sufferings of the 
Prophet’s family. Before the dirge is finished groans and 
cries of grief from the women drown the voice of the reciter. 

At the close of the song the leader calls in a loud voice for 
the matam-i-Husain, 1 simultaneously striking her breast in a 
paroxysm of grief. Immediately the assembled women, as 
with one voice, begin to shout ‘Husain! Husain!’ to the 
rhythmic beating of their breasts. This ceremony may 
start slowly, but is kept up for half an hour at an increased 
speed, until the frenzy of self-inflicted pain causes some to 
faint. 

On the ninth night no sleep is allowed, and the women are 
allowed out to see the procession if suitable parda arrange¬ 
ments have been made. On ‘ Ashura , the tenth day, all are 
quiet and grief-stricken in remembrance of the martyred 


1 Lamentation for IJusain. 
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ones. No Shl‘a woman on this day may wear shoes, button 
up her garment at the throat, touch food, or sit on anything 
save the bare floor. 1 In the afternoon the fast is broken. 

In some districts Shi‘a women perpetuate a very real hatred 
for ‘Umar and teach their children also to hate his memory. 
His effigy made of straw is placed in the dirtiest part of the 
home, is spat upon and subjected to every conceivable indig¬ 
nity and then finally burnt. 2 

Though anything approaching a doctrine of atonement is 
foreign to the spirit of Islam, yet Shi‘as hold ^uch a belief in 
regard >o Husain. He is their ‘ sacrifice * and ‘intercessor*. 
‘He gave his life for his people*, they say; and many believe 
that his sacrifice avails for the forgiveness of sins. A certain 
woman, on being urged during Muharram to enter hospital 
for an operation, rejoined, ‘Let me wait until this time of 
mourning is over; let me shed a few more tears for Husain, 
because such tears count with Allah, and great is the reward 
of those who mourn for Husain*. 

Death Ceremonies 

Many of the present-day customs in connection with 
death owe their origin to the Traditions, which have a great 
deal to say upon the subject. 

When possible the face of a dying woman 
is turned towards the qibla , and prayers are 
offered on her behalf. A mulla is summoned, or it may be 
one of her own relatives, 3 to recite in a loud voice sura 

1 cp. The Statesman , 25 February, 1940. Some women sleep on the 
ground all through Muharram. 

2 On the other hand, sometimes uneducated Sunni women will join 
in this mourning for ITusain. 

3 Her father-in-law, husband, son or brother; in some cases a 
woman relative, or a woman Qur’an reader able to recite the passage. 
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Yd Sin and other passages from the Qur’an, the Prophet 
having said, 

Repeat sura Yd Sin over your dead.— Ahmad\ Abu Da'ud> 
Ibn Majah. 1 

As mentioned above, 2 supreme importance attaches to the 
repetition of the kalima at this time, both by the dying person 
and by those at her bedside, the Prophet having declared, 

Whosesoever last words shall be Ld-ildha-illa'llahu will enter 
paradise .—Abu Da'ud . 3 

Those who stand by repeat it in the hope that the dying 
person will hear and herself utter the words. Concerning 
this a tradition states that Muhammad said, 

Repeat, ‘There is no god but God’ in the presence of any 
one near death.— Muslim . 4 

Ere a woman dies she seeks forgiveness from her relatives 
and friends, and they from her. A son has been known to 
fail to receive pardon from his dying father, because he had 
run away with the man’s youngest wife, a mere girl. The 
son begged for forgiveness repeatedly, but to no purpose. At 
the last moment with folded hands he touched his father’s 
feet; but nol too far gone to speak, the man shook his head 
in refusal. In such cases the women believe that a curse rests 
upon a person till the Judgment Day. 

Women have been known, before they die, to excuse the 


1 Mishkaty Ar. 141 (Matthews, 1, 361); cp. Herklots, p. 90. The 
reading ot Yd Sin will ‘tranquillize the soul’, vide Glossary , I, 
883 f. 2 p. 281. 

8 Mishkaty in loc. cit.; Goldsack, SMT. p. 75; see above p. 278. In 
the ordinary affairs of life a Muslim will sometimes take an oath in 
the words: ‘ Be it my lot not to be able to repeat the kalima on my 
death-bed, should I fail to do such and such a thing’.— Glossary , 
I, 875. 

* cp. Mishkaty Ar. 140 (Matthews, I, 360); Goldsack, SMT. p. 75. 
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unpaid portion of the ntahr due to them, and a husband will 
sometimes hasten to a sick wife, to request such exemption 
from her. 

When death has intervened friends present frequently 

break into cries of mourning. Women will beat their breasts, 

and if a wife has lost her husband, she will 
Lamentation , , , , , * , , . .. , 

break her bangles and remove her jewellery, 1 

But this is less the case in cultured circles, where the shock 

is borne with resignation, the mourners remarking: ‘From 

God we came and to Him we will return \ 

There are a number of traditions according to which the 

Prophet forbade and even denounced lamentation for the 

dead. For instance, 

He is not one of us who beats his cheeks and rends the 
bosom of his garments and cries out with the cries of the 
Jahiliyya. — Bukhari. Muslim , 2 * 

A tradition recorded by Abu Da’ud declares that Muham¬ 
mad ‘cursed the woman who made lamentation and he cursed 
the one who listened to her*. 

On the other hand, it is reported that he declared to an 
assembly of women, 

If three of the children of any of you die, and you bear it 
patiently, you will enter into paradise. A woman from amongst 
them asked, *O Prophet, what if two die: * He replied, 4 If two 
die, their father and mother will enter into paradise*.— Muslim .* 


1 cp. Glossary , I, 874 f. 

2 Mishkat, At. 150 (Matthews, I, 390); Goldsack, SMT. p. 78. 

8 Mishkat , in loc. cit. Nevertheless such lamentation is indulged 
in. Custom, for instance, requires that friends and neighbours shall 

visit a bereaved woman and express their sympathy. Each on enter¬ 
ing the room begins to cry and the ladies of the house join her. The 
woman’s grief is thus revived with every fresh visitor. Towards 
evening the guests are frequently given a feast. Pathans are in the 
habit of visiting the house of mourning on the three days following 
and for five successive Fridays. 
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Preparation for 
Burial 


Sometimes a mother comforts herself with the belief that 
Muhammad said that the child who has died will intercede 
with Allah on behalf of its parents that they may enter 
paradise. 

Usually three or four women friends are brought to the 
house to undertake the washing and preparation of the body 
of a woman for burial; one of these should , 
if possible, be a Hajin Bibt. 1 A tradition 
accredited to ‘A’isha states that the Prophet 
was put into his shroud with three garments, and this is the 
usual number for men ; 2 but women are usually dressed in five 
pieces of cloth, though the poor sometimes use but one or 
two. 3 

Occasionally verses from the Qur’an are written on the 
shroud with charcoal or with sacred clay from Mecca or 
Karbala. 4 * Before the shroud is applied it is customary to rub 
camphor on the body, the Prophet having enjoined its use at 
such a time. 6 Some burn loban , resin, ‘ to keep Shaitan away ’► 
When placed on the bier the body of a woman is frequently 
covered with a pink cloth, that of a man with a red one. If 
the woman was married, her hands are stained with menhdi> 
and after the body has been washed surma is applied to 
her eyes. A tradition declares, 

the best collyrium for you is ithmid , because it makes the hair 
of the eye-lids grow, and brightens the eyes.— Abu Da'udy 
Tirmidhi, Ibn Majah . 6 

In some homes relatives and mourners are given a little 
chandy or else cardamons, and after repeating the kalima they 


1 See p. 259; cp. Glossary , I, 876 for details. 

2 cp. Mishkat, Ar. 143 (Matthews, I, 371); Goldsack, SMT. p. 75. 

3 cp. Herklots, p. 93. 4 see p. 296; Glossary , I, 877. 

8 cp. Mishkat, in loc. cit.; Herklots, p. 95. 

6 Mishkat , Ar. 144 (Matthews, I, 371); Goldsack, SMT. p. 75. 

7 Chick-pea; ‘gram’. 
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will blow upon each portion and say, ‘ I bestow this as a gift 
for the deceased and Allah accepts it as such \ The chana is 
then distributed to the poor. 1 

In India Muslim women do not, as a rule, join in the 
funeral procession, but the friends of a widower feel under 
a sense of obligation to accompany him. 2 

° LL T NG THE This is one of five duties said to have been 

Bier 

enjoined upon his people by Muhammad: 

The duties of one Muslim towards fellow-Muslims are five: 
returning a salutation, visiting the sick, following a bier, 
accepting an invitation, and replying to one who sneezes [by 
exclaiming, ‘May Allah have mercy on thee!’]— Bukhari , 
Muslim . 3 

Rewards are promised to the faithful who follow the bier 
of their deceased relatives to the graveside: 

That person who follows the bier of a Muslim because it is 
in obedience to God, and is with it till prayers are said for it 
and its internment is finished, verily will return with rewards 
equal to two qirdts , each qirat equal to the mountain of Uhud. 
— Bukhari . Muslim* 

Tradition also demands that the bier should be carried 
along rapidly: 

For if the deceased be a good man it is good to take him up 
quickly ... to cause him to arrive in happiness; and if he be 
a bad man it is a wickedness which you should put from your 
neck.— Bukhari , Muslim . 5 

1 This is done at the house, while beside the corpse. 

2 cp. Glossary , I, 879. In most places a husband is not allowed 
to touch or shoulder the bier of his wife, though the Ahmadis view 
such mentality as un-Islamic. They characterize this custom as 
‘a positive insult to the position :>f woman. . . . The husband 
should be the first to shoulder the coffin of his wife.’— The Light , 

8 April, 1938. 

3 Mishkaty Ar. 133 (Matthews, I, 339); Goldsack, SMT. p. 71. 

, 4 Mishkdty Ar. 144 (Matthews, I, 375). 

5 Mishkat , in loc. cit. 
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If elderly people are assisted to attend the funeral of a 
Muslim it is considered a meritorious deed and is believed to 
assist the soul of the departed; similarly, people strive to be 
present at the funeral of an aged man or woman, believing 
that they will receive a special blessing for so doing. 1 
Throughout these last duties to the dead the mourners are 
expected to keep repeating the kalima . 

Offerings, called hadiya , are given to the poor both when 
the corpse is taken from the house and again at the time of 
burial. A curious custom is the provision 
of tosha , or ‘supplies' for the deceased on 
his journey to the other world. This may be some food or 
halwa , which like the hadiya , is conveyed to the cemetery 
and there distributed to beggars after the burial. 3 

If the courtyard of the house is sufficiently large the 
§alatu'l-janaza y or funeral prayers, may be said there; other¬ 
wise they are recited in some open space or 
at a mosque situated near or within the 


Hadiya 2 


JanAza 4 


cemetery. 

In India the bier is laid north to south, and the imam y 
standing before it, faces the corpse. The mourners stand 
behind, facing the qibla, arranging themselves in ranks of 3, 
5, 7 and so on. 

There is a tradition to the effect that Muhammad said, 


There is no Muslim who dies and three ranks of Muslims 
say prayers for him, but God will make him worthy of para¬ 
dise from this act .—Abu Da'ud . 5 


The funeral prayer is performed as follows: First, the 
niyat is pronounced, ‘Here begins the prayer for the dead'. 


1 cp. Keys of Poiver , p. 67. 

a pr. hadiya , an offering, gift. 8 cp. Glossary , I, 880. 

4 A term used both for the bier and the funeral service; cp. Hughes, 
DI , art. Burial of the Dead , pp. 44 ff. 

8 Mishkat, Ar. 147 (Matthews, I, 381). 
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Then, at stated intervals, four takbirs, Allahu-Akbar % are 
said. After the first of these the subhan is recited; after the 
second, a durud is chanted; after the third, prayers are 
offered for the deceased person and the survivors. 1 2 The 
fourth takbir is said aloud by the imam , and then he and the 
mourners recite the usual salutations of namaz , followed by 
another durud and a du'a in a low voice. All then raise their 
hands in silent prayer on behalf of the soul of the departed. 
The entire prayers are said in a standing position. 

The corpse is then conveyed on a bier to a prepared grave 
and there laid on its back on the earth, with head to the north 
and feet to the south, the face being turned towards the 
qibla. Support for all this is found in the traditions, as well 
as for the custom of allowing extra space for the corpse to sit 
up in the grave: 

Lahad, a hollow, is for us [Muslims], and trenches for 
strangers.— Tirmidhi, Abu Dd'iid , An-Nisa’i , Ibn Mdjah .* 

After the burial the mourners offer a Fatiha in the name of 
the deceased and after proceeding forty steps they recite it 
again, for it is believed that, at this juncture, the deceased is 
interrogated by the two dreaded angels, Munkar and Nakir . 3 
A tradition has it: 

Two angels come to the dead man and cause him to sit up 
and say to him, * Who is thy patron ? . . . what is thy religion ? 
. . . what is this man who is sent to you? . . . what is your 
proof of his mission ? * 

Well for him if he can answer to these questions in turn, 
God, Islam, Muhammad, the Qur’an, otherwise the ground 
will be ordered to close in upon him so that his ribs are 
squeezed so that he roars with pain. 4 

1 cp. Mishkat , in loc. cit; Herklots, p. 97; Subhan, Islam , p. 63. 

2 Mishkat , Ar. 148 (Matthews, I, 383); Glossary , I, p. 880 f. 

8 See above, p. 266. 

4 cp. Mishkat , Ar. 142 (Matthews, I, 336). 
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According to tradition Muhammad declared it to be a duty 
incumbent upon all believers to pray for 
the dead. 

Here are two prayers recorded as having 
been offered by himself: 


Prayers for 
the Dead 


O Lord! pardon and have mercy upon him, and forgive him 
and make his portion good in paradise, . . . and wash him 
with water, snow and hail; purify him from his faults . . . 
and exchange for him a better habitation in that world than in 
this, . . . and exchange for him a better wife than he had 
here; and admit him into paradise and defend him from the 
punishments of the grave and hell.— Muslim. 1 


On another occasion when beside the bier, he prayed thus: 

O Lord! pardon our living and our dead, our present and 
our absent, our young and our old, our men and our women. 
O Lord! him whom Thou keepest alive among us, keep alive in 
Islam; and him whom Thou causest to die, cause to die in the 
iman ; O Lord! do not disappoint us in the rewards of his 
misfortunes, nor throw us into contention after him.— Ahmad , 
Abu Da'ud , At-Tirmidhi . Ibn Majah . 2 


Khatam-i-Qur’An 


These petitions give us some idea of the kind of prayers 
offered still on behalf of the dead. 

The most notable performance of this custom is that 
called Khatam-i-Qur’drit or the completion 
*of the recitation of the whole Qur’an in a 
day, or a week or a month. 3 

For its performance a mulla or a hafiz —several of them, 
if the house can afford it—is engaged to do the reading. If 
the readers are sufficient in number the recital may be begun, 
and even completed, before the corpse has left the house; 


1 Mishkat , Ar. 145 (Matthews, I, 375 f.); Goldsack, SMT . p. 76. 
a Mishkat , Ar. 146 (Matthews, I, 379). 

8 cp. Glossary , I, 881. Khatam-i-Our'an is, of course, performed 
on other occasions also. 
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though it is not uncommon for the Qur’an to be so read at 
the graveside within periods ranging from three to forty 
days. 1 The thirty siparas , sections, of the Qur’an are 
divided out equally among the readers. Sometimes two 
readers will sleep while the third takes up the reading. 
Women explain that this non-stop recital is to ensure that 
the ‘Recording Angels’ may hear the holy words and abstain 
from torturing the deceased. 

The mulla is requested to pray for the deceased and in the 
course of his petition to include the gift of merit acquired by 
thus leading the Qur’an. He accordingly ‘transfers’ the 
merit by the use of some such words as, ‘I make a gift of 
my merit to the deceased ’. 2 

Frequently this recital, or something similar, takes place 
on the third day after the burial, or else on the following 
Thursday. 3 * * * * 8 Here is a description of what sometimes takes 
place on this day in the sight of the assembled congregation: 

Copies of the Qur’an, with each [thirtieth] part in a separate 
binding, and a huge quantity of parched gram, generally a 
maund or so, are placed before them Those who are literate 
are asked to read the Holy Book, one part each, and others to 


1 Arrangements for Khatam-i-Qur’an . to be read at the graveside 
of the late Sir Md. Iqbal, of Lahore, were notified in the local press 
at the time. 

2 See above, p. 268. Prayers on behalf of the deceased are some¬ 
times solicited when announcing their death. Occasionally the 

request is made through the press, e g. ‘I request all my sisters and 

brothers that they should read the Qur’an and the nafl prayers for 

my father . . . O Lord! let Thy blessing and grace be showered 

upon my dead father.’— Tahzib-i-Niswdn f 7 May, 1938, p. 455 (a 

magazine for women). Sometimes when folk are too poor to pay 
for the recital and a feast as well, a mulla will perform this ceremony 
without a fee. 

8 In some parts it is called tija, ‘third,’ signifying prayers for the 
dead offered on the third day after burial, cp. Herklots, p. 104. 
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pick up handfuls of gram from the heap and pour the grains 
one by one on a clean piece of cloth spread underneath, 
uttering the holy formula of Islam as each grain drops. When 
the whole quantity is thus finished, tiny globules of boiled 
sugar with cardamon seeds inside, called ilachi-ddna , are 
mixed with the consecrated gram, and after some further holy 
words pronounced on the pile, it is distributed among those 
present and sharbat served to all. This brings the function to- 
a close. 1 

Among others a ceremony is performed called Qul-khwariiy 
or the recitation of certain suras of the Qur’an beginning with 
the word qul, ‘say’. 2 These are numbers 109, 112, 113, 114. 
Ten or twelve mullas may be called in, who bring with them 
rosaries and a quantity of chana. They proceed to repeat 
the said short suras one thousand times and follow this with a 
durud which they chant ten times; and then the Fatiha and a 
du'a. All benefit accruing from these recitals are transferred 
to the deceased. Before they leave the mullas are given a 
feast and certain rewards. 

Yet others perform the khatam ceremony every Thursday* 
or on the 10th, 21st, or 30th day after death. On this day 
it is usual to give a feast to which the readers and friends 
are invited; sometimes copies of the Qur’an and money are 
given away. 3 Very early on the morning of the fortieth day* 
chihlam, before the fajr prayers, the mourners bid farewell to 
the soul of the departed. 4 

1 The Muslim Review , vol. I, No. Z\ p. 43 (1927). 

* cp. Glossary, I, 890. 

8 A husband in Alleppey 4 spent more than six thousand rupees in 
feeding the poor and rich alike, the motive being that the guests 
should bless his wife’s soul.— The Light , 1 August, 1913. 

4 ‘Some women believe that on the fortieth day the ghost leaves 
the house, if it has not done so previously’.—Herklots, p. 107. 
Though these and other customs are very commonly observed, they 
are not according to the surma of the Prophet. 
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On the second day after burial, flowers, perfumed powder, 
some food and other things are placed on the spot where the 
death occurred. On the third day, early 
in the morning, male relatives, and mullas 
called in from neighbouring villages, take 
with them flowers to place upon the grave. This is called 
phul-charhana. There follows the recital of the Qur’an just 
described. This practice has the sanction of the Prophet: 


Visiting the 
Grave 


The Prophet visited his mother’s grave and wept, and 
caused those who were standing around him to weep also . . . 
ard he said, *1 asked my Cherisher’s permission to visit her 
grave, and it was granted; therefore do ye visit graves, because 
they remind you of death*.— Muslim. 1 

Tradition sanctions the special recital of the Fatiha 
during the death ceremonies, because ‘it is agreeable to the 
precept and practice of the Prophet’. 2 Many 
FAttha Muslims perform this rite on succeeding 
Thursdays, some believing that the spirits of the departed 
revisit the house in which they once lived, especially on this 
night. Others, however, make it a rule to pray for their 
ancestors each Thursday, in the belief that benefit will thus 
accrue to those for whom they make petition. 3 


1 Mishkaty Ar. 154 (Matthews, I, 4Q1); Goldsack, SMT. p. 79. 

2 Mishkaty Matthews, I, 375. 

3 cp. Bihishti Zezvar f Bk. VI, p. 55; the author describes fifteen 
ways used by women for the recital of the Fatiha . 
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Many interesting customs and ceremonies that once had a 
vogue amongst Muslim women, though referred to in earlier 
works on the subject, are not mentioned here because they are 
falling into disuse. 1 There are, however, a number of semi¬ 
religious customs that require notice since the women attach 
considerable significance to them. 

Notification of puberty outside the home is, nowadays, 
restricted to the lower classes. The only ceremony connected 
with it, as a rule, is a gift of sweets to mem- 
Pi .)see bers ^ f am jjy j n S ome places the 

womenfolk gather together, sing songs about Fatima Bibi 
and celebrate the occasion with a little feast. In South India, 
however, there are districts where it is the custom to segre¬ 
gate the girl for a period of eleven days, during which she is 
made to use separate eating vessels. Her diet consists of 
sweet things, such as ghee, dried coconut, eggs, sweet oil, 
and the like. During these days she must not touch the 
Qur’an or perform namaz . On the 1st, 5th and 7th days she 
washes with hot water and on the 11th she bathes. At the 
end of that time her friends giv^ her presents. 

If we may accept what one writer says about pregnancy 


1 The reader is referred to the two books, re-edited by Crooke, to 
which reference has been made in these pages: that of Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali, and Herklots’ Islam in India (by Ja‘far Sharif); also 
Glossaries of the Panjab and Bengal, and Census Reports of 1911 and 
earlier. 

1 Bali eh hona ; haid ana ; sir maila hond. 
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Muslim tvomen of the uneducated classes are in the habit 
of performing practices which the orthodox 
gnancy s ternly denounce as shirk. 1 2 * For instance, 

Before the birth of the child there is placed in a chhaj, or 
winnowing sieve, some corn and one and a quarter pice in the 
name of Mushkil-kusha . a This is manifest shirk. In other 
places a custom is observed, called ‘filling the lap*, according 
to which, in the case of a first pregnancy, there is placed in 
the lap of the woman, in her 5th, 7th or 9th month, a bundle 
of five kinds of fruit. 8 

In certain districts a procession is formed by the parents 
who, singing the while, bring clothes, dried fruits, henna and 
scented oil to the pregnant woman and garland her with 
flowers. In this case also fruits are placed in her lap and 
members of the family and invited guests eat of it and enter 
into the woman's joy. Consideration for the expectant mother 
is exhibited in a custom which is observed by practically all 
classes. At the commencement of the ninth month her mother 
brings her away to her own home for the confinement and 
sweats are distributed to relatives and friends. As the girl is 
usually very young at her first pregnancy, she naturally 
appreciates this visit, but some people keep up the custom 
because they consider it an ill omen if the first child, at least, 
is born in the house of its father. 4 * 

1 Among certain classes of Muslims the expectant mother must 
not have her head uncovered or eat in the courtyard of the house, 
nor must she venture beyond the house-roof at night. She is loaded 
with amulets to protect her from nut is, jinn and the evil eye. cp. 
Fida Ali Khan, The Muslim Review , January, 1927, p. 35. During an 
eclipse the expectant Muslim mother must be kept awake, otherwise 
the safety of the child will be jeopardized.—Crooke, PRNI. I, p. 22. 

2 ‘The solver of difficulties’; in this case, ‘All. 

8 cp. Bihishti Zewar , Bk. VI, p. 7, where other customs are 
described and denounced. 

4 cp. TaHim , Bk. VI, p. 23, and Bihishti Zewar, Bk. VI, p. 7 which 

denounces the custom as shirk. 


26 
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To bear a son is the girl-mother’s highest hope, for, apart 
from other considerations, it will add immeasurably to her 
prestige in the eyes of the husband’s family; and though 
perhaps the desire for male offspring does not influence 
Muslims to the same extent as it does Hindus, yet the craving 
is there all the same. Even so, the women feel that it is 
better to bring a daughter into the world than to suffer the 
cruellest of all misfortunes, that of being childless. This 
desire again is not difficult to understand, for one of the 
strongest factors quickening in women a passion for maternity 
is the knowledge that if after a few years no child is born, 
the husband is considered, even by educated people, fully 
justified in taking another wife. 1 It is true of a small minority 
that, should the second wife bear a child the first will declare 
that she rejoices over its arrival, but too often the birth of an 
heir to the rival is a source of vexation and jealousy. 2 

A kind of stigma still attaches to the birth of a girl. An 
educated Muslim ironically remarks: 

If the offspring be a mere daughter, the husband im¬ 
mediately goes into mourning, and the mother-in-law and her 
most amiable daughters jump to the conclusion that it waa 
the little mother’s perverseness which turned a son into 
a daughter to spite them and bring ruin and bankruptcy on 
their family. That is how most women in India honour their 
own sex. 3 

Quite recently an Indian lady, with 50 years of social 
service to her credit, made a similar statement at a meeting 
of social workers. She is reported to have declared that 

the social environment of the woman remained much the 
same. The girl was still unwelcome from her birth. The 


1 cp. A-I. Women's Educational Conference Report, 1935, p. 70. 
8 see above, p. 193. 

8 Fida Ali Khan, in The Muslim Review, in loc. cit. 
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daughter’s interest was always sacrificed for the sake of 
the son. 1 

As has been remarked above, 2 a saint’s aid is frequently 
sought by women who desire to have offspring, and to this 
end they make certain vows at the saint’s shrine. Bits of 
hair, cloth and so forth are tied to the grating or approach 
to the tomb and promises are made of gifts to the tomb or 
to the poor, should the desire be granted. Near by there 
is frequently a godini tree, the little red berries of which are 
given to the woman to eat in the belief that they will assist 
her to r ulfil her wish. 

In a small village a certain Muslim woman cheers expectant 
mothers with the story of a cure for abortion, the efficacy of 
which she has proved. Having herself experienced repeated 
abortion, her brother went to seek a mulla’s advice on her 
behalf. He told the brother to bring him a long silken 
thread equal to nine times the length of the woman, also 
some aniseed and pepper balls. He muttered some ‘holy 
words ’ over the latter and gave instructions that the woman 
was to wear the silken thread wound round her body and eat 
one seed and one pepper daily until the child was born. She 
had been ill but became stronger and her next pregnancy 
was successful. 3 

The situation in which many a village woman still finds 


1 Lady Rama Rau, speaking to the Social Workers’ Society in 
Bombay, reported by The Statesman , 23 January, 1941; cp. ‘Through¬ 
out the East the birth of a boy is the occasion for gifts and great rejoic¬ 
ing, but no one celebrates the birth of a girl. One rupee for a boy, 
eight annas for a girl, is the current price that the midwife receives 
for a delivery in India.’—Woodsmall, op. cit., p. 283. 

2 see p. 313 f. 

3 cp. ‘Women when delivery approaches often mark themselves 
with black to avert the demon who causes protracted labour.’— 
Crooke, PRNL II, 3f. 
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herself at the time of parturition is perfectly appalling. 

That, however, is not to be wondered at 

Rtrth 

when we bear in mind the lack, or neglect, 
of medical facilities. It has been stated that, 

For the medical needs of the parda women of India’s 700,000 
villages there is an average of only one woman-doctor for 
every 1,000 villages. 1 

A woman surgeon with long experience of the actual facts 
points out the disastrous results: 

Maternal mortality is very high in India. Many village 
cases are brought into hospital after 4, 5 or even 6 days’ suffer¬ 
ing, dying before any help can be given. Many could be saved 
by ante-natal care. 2 

Infant mortality, likewise, is very high, not of evil intent, but 
due to the deplorable ignorance of the parents themselves and 
the dais they employ. 3 True, in large towns and cities women 
doctors, child-welfare centres and hospitals are available, 
nevertheless among the uneducated and semi-educated classes 
the untrained dais are still in great demand and, in fact, often 
preferred, with the result that puerperal sepsis frequently 
intervenes. ‘A fatalistic attitude towards life’, said a pious 
old Muslim at a meeting which discussed the training of dais , 

‘ makes it a virtue to accept death and disease as the will of 
Allah; what He wills, will be*. 

Ovarian disease and internal injuries, attributable to early 
marriages, keep families smaller than might be supposed; 
and with both parents often immature, a high standard of 
vitality is not to be expected. Yet in some provinces the 
survival rate among Muslims is reported to be higher than 

1 The Weekly Statesman , 14 March, 1935. 

* Dr. Edith Brown, of Ludhiana. Reported in The Statesman , 

7 November, 1938. 

3 A dai is an untrained ‘midwife’. 
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that found in other communities ‘as a result of their social 
customs in relation to marriage \ 1 

Fear has for long acted as a deterrent in regard to making 
due preparation for the coming of the baby, 2 and though a 
welcome change is to be noticed in certain circles as the 
result of the teaching given at welfare centres, a woeful lack 
of any real ante-natal care is still general. 

Among the mass of the untaught the woman is put into the 
darkest corner of the house and the doors of the room in 
which she resides are jealously guarded. The atmosphere of 
the place is suffocating because of a fire that must be kept 
burning, even in hot weather, to ward off evil spirits and the 
evil-eye, otherwise they are sure to cast their baneful influence 
on both mother and child. 

Not only the women of the household but relatives and 
friends crowd into the close room ‘to cheer her up\ not 
considering that by so doing they vitiate the air she has to 
breathe. 3 

In villages where a doctor, or even a midwife, is not 
available, various practices are resorted to in order to bring 
on labour. For instance, a Hajin f who has brought back with 
her some sacred clay from Mecca, will moisten a little and 
after giving the patient water to drink, will smear it on her 
abdomen. Others may have brought back a Bibt Maryam ka 
panja , a leaf resembling the shape of a hand. This they place 

1 U.P. Census , 1931 

2 It is forbidden to close anything during this period and sewing a 
seam would mean holding together and ‘closing up things . . .* 
Doors must not be shut by the expectant mother and so on, the idea 
being ‘the re-closing of the womb’ by such action.—Sorabji, India 
Calling , p. 141; cp. Crooke, PRNI. I, p. 22. 

3 ‘All the women of the family are called in at the time of a birth 
in the house, and if one of the family should fail to come there is a 
complaint against her .’—Bihishti Zewar , Bk. VI, p. 8. 
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in water in the belief that as the leaf opens out delivery will 
be facilitated. 

In Bengal the leaf of a kind of cactus, having three ridges, 1 
is wrapped round with a sevenfold cord and bound to the 
abdomen. Sayyids and faqirs write out charms and these 
are bound to the patients waist. Then there is a square 
rupee, ‘Akbar’s rupee*, which the uneducated use for such 
occasions. It bears the name of the Emperor Akbar and the 
four Companions of the Prophet. This coin is dipped into 
a cup of water and the water is then given to the patient to 
drink. 2 Some Shi‘as vow to present Mushkil-kusha with a 
dauna* of sweets if he facilitates delivery. Others arrange for 
some one to read the Qur’an and then ‘ breathe’ on some gur x 
which is given to the woman to eat. Other practices inc’ude 
the waving of a chicken over the woman’s abdomen, and then 
bestowing it on a faqlr , or letting it loose for the poor to catch; 
buying chaula chana and distributing it to children; opening 
all locks in the house, and unplaiting the woman’s hair. 
While these acts may have some psychological value, they 
tend to fall into disuse with the spread of education and 
efficient medical aid. 


Among the illiterate masses the new-born child comes into 
the world amid a cloud of superstitious beliefs and practices. 


When the Child 
is Born 


These practices naturally differ among the 
different groups of Muslims: Shi'as will do 
things that Sunnis deprecate; Bohras and 


Moplahs have rites unlike the rest; while large numbers are 


1 Called tri-sira, 

2 These are called char-i-ydr-i-dirham and can be readily obtained 
in the bazar; cp. Herklots, p. 21. No other coin may be used in 
this way. 

3 A receptable made of leaves folded in the shape of a cup, to hold 
sweetmeats or flowers. 

4 Raw or coarse sugar, made from sugar-cane. 
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still influenced by Hindu customs. Those described here 
are among the most commonly observed today. 

After birth 1 the child is bathed, and then a red and black 
cord 2 is tried round its neck and arm (and sometimes the 
leg), and its eyelids are blackened with surma , or else lamp¬ 
black, by way of protecting it from the evil-eye and jinn. In 
Bengal the juice from the tri-sira is placed between the 
child’s eyebrows with the knowledge that it will leave a 3car, 
and this will avert the evil-eye. Some people leave a sword 
or knife near the new-born child, or make pictures of a chain 
on the legs of the bedstead, by which means it is hoped to 
safeguard the child against malign influence. 3 Others will 
soak some grains of corn in water and, having threaded them, 
bind them on the babe’s wrist. Friends desiring to visit the 
mother must first touch a pile of grain before entering the 
room, for by so doing they leave behind the jinn , who might 
otherwise accompany them. Frequently women coming 
from without either go close to the fireplace or else spit on 
the tips of their fingers before touching the child. 4 

1 The placenta may be buried in a hole in the birth-chamber close 
to the mother’s bed ( The Muslim Review , January 1927, p. 36), or in 
an unused baked mud pot in a corner of the courtyard. Usually red 
and black thread, a coin and some betel leaves are buried with it. 
Others burn charcoal and pour water on the spot for several days. 
Some explain that care is thus taken to avoid the evil eye, but dais 
and other women fear lest a barren woman should get hold of it, in 
which case the new-born child would die but the barren woman 
would have a child. 

2 Black, especially, is efficacious in warding off evil. 

3 cp. Ta'lim , Bk. VI, p. 24, the author of which denounces these 
practices as manifest shirk . 

4 An ignorant mother, coming from outside, will not suckle her 
child unless she has first spat lightly on the nipples of her breast to 
keep away the jinn . Another common custom, borrowed from the 
Hindus, is for the father’s sister to wash the breast of the mother. 
For this act she receives a present.— Bihishti Zewar , Bk. VI, p. 8. 
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A mulla % or it may be the father himself or a senior male 
relative, is hurriedly summoned to repeat the takbir 1 in the 
infant’s ear. The takbir may be said twice in the right ear 
and the §ubh ki adhan> morning call to prayer, in the left. 
Frequently the poor have no ceremony, but if a mulla is to 
perform the i aqiqa rite later on, then he must be summoned 
to repeat the adhan in the babe’s ear at birth. Various 
reasons are given for this curious practice. Some say it is 
done so that the Creator’s name shall be the first word heard; 
others, to make the child a good Muslim. 

After the adhan has been pronounced, some honey, or a 
chewed date is rubbed on the palate of the child, 2 after which 
the ghutti, purgative, is given. 

The mother is usually not left alone for six days, partly 
lest she overlay the child and partly to ward off malignant 
spirits. In a corner of the room a wood fire is kept burning 
for 40 days, whether the weather be hot or cold. The 
husband is not allowed to see his wife for several days, 
usually 40, but never before the sixth day. 3 

For 40 days after the birth, morning and evening, frank¬ 
incense and a mixture of mustard and henna seed, are passed 
over the mother and child seven or nine times and then 
thrown into the fire and burned. Sunnis burn this mixture 
at the door after the birth takes place, to keep the jinn from 
entering. But this custom is less common than formerly. 

Belief in the evil effects of the shadow of a woman whose 
child has died in infancy still prevails among Muslim women. 4 
Such a woman is carefully avoided until she has other living 

1 Allahu-Akbar. In some localities the mulla pronounces it in the 

babe’s right ear, and the father simultaneously in its left. 

3 An act attributed to Muhammad in the Traditions; cp. Mishkat , 
Matthews, II, 315. 

3 Bihishti Zewar, Bk. VI, p. 11. 

4 The phrase used is parchha'in or parchhawan payna. 
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children and every precaution is taken to prevent her gaining 
access to the mother or new-born infant. In some districts, 
as in Bengal, green tri-sira leaves are hung over the outer 
door to avert her eye. 

In most towns, when the birth of a child is announced, 
singers and dramatists come to the house and chant in the 
expectation that they will receive a gift of money. If it is a 
daughter they receive little, but if a boy it may be as much 
as one rupee. 1 2 * 

We have reserved for treatment at this place the religious 
rite o ( * aqlqa , because of its observance in connection with the 
birth of a Muslim child. Muhammad took 
this over, with some modifications, from the 
practice of the pagan Arabs of his day. But whereas in the 
Jahiltyya the rite was restricted to boys, in Islam it is 
performed on girls also. 8 


Traditions 


Sanction for it is found in a number of 
traditions, thus: 


Salman bin ‘Amir-ud-Pabbi said, ‘ I heard the Prophet say, 
“With the birth of a boy 1 aqlqa must be observed. Then shed 
blood on his behalf and remove evil from him.”*— Bukhari . 4 * 

As to the sacrifice, 


For a boy two sheep, and for a girl one sheep; and it will 
not matter whether it be a male or a female .—Abu Da'ud , 
Tirmidht, Ntsa'iS 

It is stated, however, that when Muhammad himself per¬ 
formed the ‘aqtqa ceremony on behalf of his daughter's son, 
Hasan, he did so with one sheep, and instructed her: 


1 cp. The Muslim Review, January, 1927, p. 36. 

2 see above, p. 20. 

8 Doughty, Arabia, I, 452, states that even now it is not per¬ 
formed on girls in Arabia. 

4 Mishkdt , Ar. 362 (Matthews, II, 315); Goldsack, SMT. p. 217. 

* Mishkdt, in loc. cit. 
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O Fatima, shave his head, and give in alms silver equal to 
the weight of his hair.— Tirmidht. 

But the blood of the victim is not, in Islam, smeared on 
the head of the infant as was done by the pagans: 

In the Jahiliyya when a son was born to any one of us, we 
used to sacrifice a sheep and sprinkle his head with its blood. 
And when Islam came, we used to sacrifice a sheep on the 
seventh day and shave his head and sprinkle it with saffron.— 
Abu Da'ud. And Razin adds, ‘And we used to name him\ l 


There appears to be considerable difference in present-day 
opinion and practice with regard to the day on which the 
ceremony should be performed, but the 
majority follow the tradition which enjoins 
that it should take place on the seventh day after birth. 
Some mullas settle the question by declaring that it can be 
performed on any day divisible by seven, thus: 


Perform this ‘ aqlqa on the seventh, or the fourteenth, or the 
twenty-first day after birth. 2 + 


But should it have been neglected on that day it can be per¬ 
formed afterwards, even by the child itself when it has come 
of age. 3 

As indicated in the traditions, the child’s head is shaved 
and the hair weighed; and the weight of it in silver is, 
sometimes, given to the poor. 4 The hair 
The Ceremony - tse j£ ma y care f u Hy preserved by the 


1 Mishkdt , in loc. cit. According to religious law this rite is 
mustahabb , meritorious, because it was sometimes performed by the 
Prophet.— Ency. Islam, art. ‘ Akika, I, 239. 

2 MijtahiC l-Jannat, p. 118; but Herklots, p. 38, has, ‘In South 
India either on the sixth, fortieth, or other convenient day*. 

8 Ertcyc. Islam, art. * Akika, in loc. cit. Muhammad is reported 
to have performed the ceremony on himself when called to be a 
prophet, cp. Zwemer, Animism, p. 90. 

4 Miftdhu'l-Jannat, in loc. cit. 
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child’s aunt or other relative, or else buried away in the earth. 
Some make an offering of it to Khwaja Khidr and throw it 
into a river where it is carried away by the stream. 1 2 

In general, any animal permitted to be used for food may 
be slain for this sacrifice, and though in India some consider 
it should be a sheep or a goat, others a cow, 
all three are used. 

The animal, which must be without 
blemish, is cleansed and the tnulla who is to perform the 
ceremony announces the niyat of ‘ aqlqa , ‘I purpose the ‘aqlqa 
of this child [named so and so] for whom this animal is 
being killed, according to the command of Allah the Great \ 
Then the father prays in the words said to have been used 
by Muhammad: 


Sacrificial 

Animal 


O Allah! I offer this in the stead of my son, its blood for 
his blood, its flesh for his flesh, its bone for his bone, its skin 
for his skin, its hair for his hair. O God! I make this as a 
ransom for my son from the Fire, in the name of Allah, Allah 
the Great.- 


The throat of the animal is then cut by a butcher, the 
tnulla , or any one else at the pronouncement of the Bismillah . 
Thereafter sura 100 is repeated. 3 The carcase is skinned, 
the entrails put on one side, and the big bones removed. 4 
Everything that can be eaten is chopped up and weighed out 
into three equal parts. One part is given to the baby’s dai , 
one part to orphans and the poor, and the remaining third is 
used by the members of the household. The day is a happy 
one and friends of the family are invited and given a feast, 


1 Herklots, p. 39. The term ‘aqlqa is also given to the shorn 
hair.— Encyc. Islam , in loc. cit. 

2 cp. Miftahu'l-Jannat , p. 118. 

3 Some ignorant people think that the animal should be slaughtered 
directly a razor is applied to the head of the child, ‘but chis is a 
senseless custom’.— Bihishti Zewar , Bk. Ill, p. 38. 

4 No bone must be broken. 
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or else portions of the uncooked flesh is sent out as presents 
to the brotherhood. 1 

As a rule the bones, with the blood, are carefully buried 
near by, though some place them in an earthen jar and bury 
them in a cemetery. 2 

Apart from the fact that this sacrifice accords with the 
sunna of the Prophet, Muslims commonly 

Reasons for ac j vance a number of other reasons for its 
the Rite 

performance. 

Muhammad is believed to have warned parents that if it 
is not performed God will not, at the last day, call up the 
child by its parents’ name. Neglect of it will mean that all 
through life the child’s 4 hand ’ will not be 4 good \ 3 Moreover 
there are positive benefits accruing therefrom. It ensures 
effective deliverance from all manner of misfortune in this 
life, and is a safeguard against the influence of Shaitan y parts 
and jinn. The body is ‘purified’ by this rite and will be 
found pure on the day of resurrection. The child that might 
otherwise have died in infancy will, after the ceremony, 
certainly live. Yet should it die in childhood it will go to 
heaven and though its parents might go to hell, the child’s 
prayers to God on their behalf will gain entrance to paradise 
for them also. 

In India, however, this custom is by no means universally 
observed. As it involves the expense of purchasing an 

1 Some hold that the mother and father may not eat of this meat 

because ii is the child’s portion. But others say that it is available 
for all, as Muhammad is believed to have declared ‘as is the meat of 
the qurbani so is the meat of the { aqiqa\ 

3 In certain localities the bones, paws and offal are placed outside 
so that the birds and animals of God’s creation may also share in the 
feast. 

8 In Bengal, for instance, water offered by such a ‘hand’ cannot be 
used for drinking purposes by religious leaders. 
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animal for the sacrifice it is largely restricted to the better- 
class families. But even among the poor it 
P “ E is practised, and there are those who would 
rather go without new clothes than omit 
the rite; for instance, parents who have waited several years 
for a child, will perform the ceremony when one is born. 

The rite is frequently associated with other ceremonies, 
like that of giving the child a name, and chhati , ‘the sixth 
day \ Sometimes all these are observed on one and the same 
day, for despite its meaning chhati is not always performed 
on the sixth day after birth. 1 

Considerable importance attaches to the ceremony of 
naming the child, doubtless because of 

Naming certain well-known traditions that bear on 
Ceremony _ tl 

the subject, lhe following are some of the 

reported sayings of Muhammad: 


Give (your children] my name; but do not designate them 
by my patronymic [i.e. Abu’l-Qasim].— Bukhari, Muslim . 2 

Verily the most pleasing of your names in the sight of God 
are 'Abdu'llah and ‘Abdu'r-Rahman. — Muslim . s 
The vilest name is that of a man called Maliku'l-Amlak, 


1 Similarly, *aqiqa is apt to be confused with the observance known 
as jhand, the first tonsure of a child; also called mundan. — Glossary , 
I, pp. 755, 768. In South India the mundan follows the 'aqiqa, or is 
postponed to enable the mother to fulfil a vow to perform it at a 
dargah , or some saint’s shrine. Though most people combine these 
two rites, the poor observe only the *aqiqa and the very poor combine 
the mun4an with the ceremonies of the sixth and fortieth days. cp. 
Herklots, p. 39. 

2 cp. * If a man has had three children and has not called one of 
them Muhammad , he does not know the merit of it/ Thefe are 
traditions to the effect that the Prophet will intercede at the last day 
for him whose name is Muhammad. 

8 Other ‘pleasing* names are those in which Ama, in combination 
with some name of Allah, is used for women; thus, Amatu'lldh. 
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‘King of Kings,’ for there is no such except God .—Bukhdru 
Muslim . 

You will be called on the day of resurrection 1 by your names 
and the names of your fathers. Therefore make your names 
good ones.— Ahmad , Abu Da'ud . 2 

It is commonly believed that the Prophet enjoined his 
people to see that the name of a girl is made with a letter 
from her mother’s name, and a boy’s with one from his 
father’s. Thus, if the mother’s name should be Fatima y the 
girl’s may be Fatuha ; and if the father’s name be Rahmdn y 
the boy’s may be Ra'isu'l-Haqq. But in no case may the/ be 
given the mother’s or father’s name, respectively. 

It is according to sunna to give the name on the seventh 
day, and the interval is allowed to give the parents opportu¬ 
nity to choose a suitable one. The name may be given by 
the oldest male member of the family, or, in his absence, by 
some pious and learned man who is summoned to the 
mother’s bedside for the purpose. He recites some Quranic 
verses and then chooses the name from the holy book. 3 

There is considerable difference among the various groups 
of Muslims in the matter of the time when the naming 
ceremony takes place. The Bohras, for instance, name their 
babies within two hours of birth; their murshid comes and 
offers prayer and then ‘blows’ on the baby two or three 
times. Among the Moplahs, on the other hand, a common 
practice is to name the child on the 28th day; in this case 
a mulla comes, recites a few verses from the Qur’an, and 
then ties a thread to the baby’s waist. This rite takes place 
usually at night after the ‘Isha prayer, when friends and 
neighbours partake of a feast. 

1 see above, p. 412. 

2 Mishkdt , Ar. 407f. (Matthews, II, 417-9); Goldsack, SMT. 
p. 236 f. 

8 cp. The Muslim Review, January 1927, p. 34. 
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Various methods are used to decide this weighty question. 
For instance, the Qur’an may be opened at random and the 
letter of the alphabet on which the eyes 
first rest is selected as the letter with which 
the name should begin. If this should 
chance to be a letter from the mother’s name it is considered 
a very fortunate omen. 

In some places it is decided that the name should be 
made to rhyme with those of other children in the family, 
such as ‘Aliya, Qafia, Razia, and so on. Occasionally parents 
write a number of names on separate slips of paper and place 
them between the pages of the Qur’an. The baby’s hand is 
then guided to lay hold of one of these slips, thus determin¬ 
ing its own name. 1 

Children are frequently given several names and the 
immediate members of the family use a different name to 
outsiders. A common reason for this is disclosed by a 
Muslim writer: 


The name is kept a family secret till the child reaches 
maturity, meantime he is called by a nick-name to deceive 
malignant friends, and repulsive enough to avoid the risk of an 
evil-eye. 2 

Among Sayyids a woman’s name is coupled with Begam , 
among Shaikhs with Bibi, among Mughals with Khanam , and 


1 Among the more common names for women are Fatima, Khadija, 
‘A’isha, Rukhiya; and among women of the higher classes, such 
Arabic titles as Khairu’n-Nisa, best of women; Amiru’n-Nisa, noblest 
of women; Badru’n-Nisa, the full-moon of women. The first two, 
and derivatives from the root hmd, are believed to carry special 
barakat. cp. Keys of Power, p. 42. 

2 Fida Ali Khan, The Muslim Review, in loc. cit; cp. ‘When a 
parent has lost a child ... it is a common practice to call the next 
baby by some opprobrious name * to protect it from the evil eye.— 
Crooke, PRNI. II, 4. 
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among Pathans with Khatun. 1 But nowadays the title Begatn 
is frequently given to any Muslim lady. 

The name given often represents the year of the child’s 
birth, each letter of the Urdu alphabet having some numeri¬ 
cal value. Modern Muslims are inclined to favour this mode 
of selection. 

A prevalent belief is that the name given to a child in¬ 
fluences its future, and to secure their favourable influence 
children are given the names of the planets. Similarly, the 
names of the days of the week are used, but not Wednesday 
and Thursday, because Muslims associate something evil 
with these days. 2 

Chhati is a custom borrowed from the Hindus and 
denounced by the orthodox as bid l at. It has a vogue among 
the uneducated classes. The point is that 
ChhatI the husband is not allowed to see his new¬ 
born child or speak to his wife until the sixth day, chhati. 
The occasion is celebrated by a simple ceremony such as the 
following. About half a seer of oil is purchased and placed 
in a vessel by the side of the mother, who has the child in 
her lap. Her relatives call on her and pass the time in 
pleasant talk and singing. Each visitor is expected to take a 
little oil and smear it on the baby’s head. Whatever of the 


1 cp. Tribes and Castes of Bombay , Vol. Ill (The Moslem World , 
1911, p. 119). 

* People of the lower classes w ill sometimes call their children by 
the name of the day on which they are born, whichever it is. It is 
recorded that Akbar the Great was born at the full-moon of the 
month, Sha'ban, and was called accordingly Badru’d-Dtn, the full- 
moon of the Faith. But after birth, because he was exposed to many 
dangers, his relatives concealed the true dat$ of his birth to protect 
him from sorcery. * This change of date involved the abandonment 
of the name or title Badru'd-Din At his circumcision his name 
was changed to Akbar.—V. A. Smith, Akbar , the Great Mogul , p. 18 f. 
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oil remains over is given to the poor. The opportunity is 
taken to decorate the house and the visitors are given pan . 

Describing this as one of the many Hindu customs that 
have been adopted by the Muslims of India, a writer says: 

The child’s mother is dressed in special robes and allowed 
for the first time after birth to -step out of her chamber, but 
only as far as the edge of the courtyard, and while standing 
there, a part of her do-patta, wrapper, is shaped into a bag and 
filled with parched ric e,batasas, nuts, etc., which are afterwards 
distributed to present and absent friends and relations. 1 

Like the Hindus, many Muslims believe that on this night 
the child is peculiarly subject to demoniacal influences. 2 As 
for the mother, in some districts, she is dressed in her best 
clothes and led out with her eyes shut into the courtyard, and 
there ordered to stand upon a stool and look up at the stars; 
the idea being that the first object to meet her gaze shall be 
the stars. In other places she is made to count the stars and 
then dine with seven women whose husbands are living. 
These women eat from one dish in which are all sorts of food, 
so that no particular food may do harm to the child. 3 

The mother is supposed to be bathed on the 10th, 20th 
and 30th days after childbirth and these three bathings are 
called the chhotd chilld ; but the purification 

Chit l»A^ 

ceremony proper takes place on the 40th 
day when she has her first ceremonial bath, the bard chilld * 
Until this day the mother is not permitted to say namaz, 


1 Fida Ali Khan, The Muslim Review, in loc. cit. 

* Glossary, I, 770. 8 Ta'ltrn, Bk. VI, p. 28; Glossary, I, 772. 

4 Pers.—a period of forty days; a term variously applied, but here 
indicating the period after childbirth during which a woman is con¬ 
sidered to remain unclean, and, in particular, the ceremonial bathing 
on the concluding day of purification. 

8 cp. Herklots, p. 24; Glossary, I, 772; TaUtm , Bk. VI, 27. In 
some districts the visitors will strew rice on a stool placed by the 

27 
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fast, or touch the Qur’an. Many women avoid all visitors for 
fear of the evil-eye and other calamities. 

The day is usually spent happily by the members of the 
family, and relatives, and friends call to see the mother and 
bring presents. In Bengal the visitors may have both hands 
full of rice, which they press to the mother’s head and then 
let it drop all over her. In the evening milk and rice are 
distributed among the brotherhood. 

In India the first confinement usually takes place, as has 
been observed, at the house of the mother’s parents. On her 
return to her husband’s house the ceremony 
Chhuchhak ca ji e( j chhuchhak is observed, according to 
which, if the child is a boy, the mother brings back with her 
some gold and silver ornaments for herself and the child. 1 
There seems to be no fixed date for the performance of this 
ceremony; by some it is observed on the fortieth day, by 
others at chhati. 

Finally, there are the various uses made of the ejaculatory 
phrase, bismi'Halt , 2 ‘in the name of God’. It is customary 
for pious Muslims to invoke the name of 
Bismi llAh q qc j with these words before commencing 
anything. 3 It takes two forms. 

mother’s bed, bend over the mother and baby and pass their hands 
over them, and then crack their finger-joints against their own 
temples by way of taking the ill-luck of the mother and her babe 
upon themselves. The action is called bala’en lend. 

1 The presents themselves are sometimes called chhuchhak ; in fact 
the term is used for any present sent to the mother on chhati , or at 
the time of * aqiqa . cp. Glossary , I, 770 f.; 7a7fm, Bk. VI, p. 27; 
Herklots, p. 36. 

a lit: bi’smi'llahi , but it is usual in writing to suppress the pro¬ 
sthetic alif of ism in bismi. 

8 Thus, Noah said bismi'llah in the ark when riding at anchor.— 
Qur’an, 11: 43. 
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In one, the words BismV llahi-r-rahmani-r-rahim , ‘in the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful*, are used or 
implied. People use this, for instance, when commencing 
to eat, when putting on new clothes, or beginning some new 
work or the writing of a book. 1 The numerical value of the 
bismilldh is 786 and these figures* instead of the word itself, 
are frequently found on the first page of a letter or book. 

In the other, the formula is BismVUdhVllahVl-akbar, ‘in 
the name of God, God the Great*. This form is used when 
slaughtering animals, 2 and at the commencement of a battle. 

Pious men and magicians, generally, consider that the 
bismilldh has special virtues, and the latter use it commonly 
in preparing amulets. 3 Accordingly people use it whenever 
they have reason to anticipate some evil, danger or accident; 
for instance, when saddling a horse. 4 It is commonly believed 
that if the bismilldh is not said before partaking of food, 
Satan comes along and dines with them; but he would not 
dare to when it has been pronounced. 5 

In some homes, when a child is 4 years, 4 months and 
4 days old, a mulla is called in to perform what is called the 


The BismillAh 
Ceremony 


bismilldh ceremony. The child is bathed, 
and scent applied to the body. It is then 
dressed in red or saffron. Following a feast 


it is brought out into the courtyard where the mulla and the 


1 It occurs at the beginning of every sura of the Qur’an, except 
the ninth. 

2 See above p. 411. It will be noticed that the attribute of mercy 
is omitted on such occasions, cp. Hughes, DI. art. Bismilldh , p. 43, 
who points out that the formula is of Jewish origin. 

3 Magicians believe that the words were written on Adam’s side, 
Gabriel’s wing, Sulaiman’s seal, and the tongue of Jesus.— Ericyc. 
Islam , art. Basmala t I, 672. 

4 cp. Keys of Power , p. 429. 

8 Women in a certain zanana considered a tiny child very pious 
because he repeated the bismilldh before each mouthful. 
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men are seated. Sometimes the child is induced by the 
presence of sweetmeats to lick off the phrase, bismilldh , which 
the mulla has traced in sandalwood powder on a plate. 

The mulla commences by reciting dudhu-bi'llah and the 
bismilldh , followed by an account of the life of the Prophet 
and the repetition of some duruds . The service concludes 
with the repetition of the Fatiha over a quantity of sweet¬ 
meats which are then distributed to the assembled guests. 
Subsequently the child may be taken to kiss the tomb of the 
family’s guardian saint. On their return to the house, presents 
are made to the child. When it enters into the women’s 
apartments they crowd round and crack their finger joints on 
its head or just wave their hands over it, in order to ward 
off evil influences. 

This ceremony, however, is tending to fall into disuse. 
Even a mulla takes exception to it: 

It is commonly observed among people that when a child 
reaches the age of 4 years, 4 months and 4 days the bismilldh 
ceremony must be performed . . . the adoption of this 
particular age is nonsensical, 1 and there is no warrant for it 
in the sharVat . . . . Likewise the custom of distributing 
sweetmeats on this occasion is quite unnecessary. . , . When 
their children begin to read and write the rich are given to 
using a pen, inkpot and ‘ slate’ made of silver or gold; but the 
use of articles made with these metals is #aram. 2 

At the present time the ceremony is mainly confined to the 
occasion when children begin to go to school and commence 
to read the Qur’an. The child brings some sweetmeats with 
her to school and after repeating the bismilldh invites the 
teacher and scholars to join her in partaking of them. The 
day is a very happy one at the girl’s home, for special food 
is prepared which the members of the family share with their 
relatives and friends. 


1 Ar. laghtv. 


2 Ta'lim, Bk. VI, p. 29. 
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We conclude our study of the position of woman in Islam 
with a consideration of the law as it affects one who aposta¬ 
tizes from the faith. It will be seen that she is to be 
accorded different treatment from a man. 

An apostate is termed murtadd} and is spoken of in the 
Qur’ln as, man yartadda l an dinihi , ‘one who turns back from 
his religion’. 2 In Muslim law two words are used for 
apostasy: irtidad , signifying desertion of Islam for some other 
religion; and ridda , lapse from Islam into kufr } unbelief. 3 

The chief passages in the Qur’an dealing 
The Qur An t ^ e su bj ect a re the following: 


Why are ye two parties about the hypocrites, when God hath 
cast them off for their doings ? Desire ye to guide those whom 
God hath led astray? But for him whom God Ieadeth astray, 
thou shalt by no means find a pathway. 

They desire that ye should be infidels as they are infidels, 
and that ye should be alike. Take therefore none of them for 
patrons, till they have fled their homes for the cause of God. 
If they turn back, then seize them and slay them 4 wherever ye 
find them; but take none of them as patrons or helpers, 

Except those who shall seek an asylum among your allies, 
and those w ho come over to you. . . . But if they depart from 
you, and make not war against you and offer you peace, then 
God alloweth you no occasion against them.—4: 90-92. 


1 At. from radd , turning back. 2 cp. 2: 214; 5: 59. 

8 cp. Encyc. Islam , art. Murtadd , III, 736-8; Md. Ali, RI. p. 591; 

Zwemer, The Law of Apostasy in Islam , p. 33. 

4 The words and slay them are erroneously omitted in this verse as 
printed in Zwemer, LAI. p. 33. 
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O ye who believe 1 should any of you desert his religion, 
God will then raise up a people loved by Him, and loving 
Him, lowly towards the faithful, haughty towards the infidels. 
For the cause of God will they contend, and not fear the 
blame of the blamer.—5 : 59. 

Whoso, after he hath believed in God denieth Him, if he 
were forced to it and if his heart remain steadfast in the faith 
[shall be guiltless]: but whoso openeth his breast to infidelity, 
on such—wrath from God, and for them a mighty woe.— 
16: 108. 1 

There is no verb in the last clause, the presumption being 
that the reference is to future punishment. Such seems to 
be the significance of a further passage sometimes quoted in 
this connection: 

They will not cease to war against you until they turn you 
from your religion, if they are able: but whoever of you shall 
turn from his religion and die an infidel, their works shall be 
fruitless in this world and in the next: they shall be fellows 
of the Fire; therein to abide for ever.—2: 214. 

Inasmuch as the Qur’an is the piimary, though by no 
means the only source of Islamic law on this question, the 
exact significance of these verses is a matter of some 
importance, especially in view of the contention of recent 
Muslim writers that in no place does the Qur’an contain 
* even a hint of the infliction of capital or any other punish¬ 
ment on the apostate’. 2 

That, however, was not the view of the earlier commen¬ 
tators, For instance, Baidawl interprets 4: 91 as follows: 

Whosoever turns back from his belief, openly or secretly, 
take him and kill him wheresoever ye find him, like any other 
infidel. Separate yourself from him altogether. Do not 
accept intercession in regard to him. 3 

1 Two types of apostate are here distinguished: those who are 
compelled to apostatize, and those who do so of their own free will. 

* vide Md. Ali, Qur'an, 2: 214, n. 279. 

3 cp. Tafstr , in loc. cit., Ar. I, 293; quoted by Zwemer, 
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Others of them actually found the death penalty in 2: 214. 
Thus the commentary of Al-Kazan, in common use at Al- 
Azhar, Cairo, quoting from the Imams Malik and Hanbal 
declares: 

All the deeds of the apostate become null and void in this 
world and the next. He must be killed. His wife must be 
separated from him and he has no claims on any inheritance. 1 

Now, the contention of modern exponents of the Qur’an 
is twofold. They say, in the first place, that the slaying 
enjoined in 4: 91 has to do with the state of warfare prevail¬ 
ing in the early days of Islam, when a deserter was treated 
as an enemy and put to death, if seized, ‘not because he had 
changed his religion, but because he had changed sides’. 2 
Or as another puts it: 

Islam was then fighting continuously for its life . . . the 
moment anybody renounced Islam [in raids and counter-raids] 
they attempted to go and join the enemies of Islam. When 
they did that they became traitors to the State. . . . That is the 
origin of the doctrine of capital punishment for apostasy and, 
therefore, I venture to submit that to mere change of faith 
there can be attached no penalty of a secular kind. 8 


LAI, p. 33 f. But Md. Ali comments, ‘The logic of deducing the 
punishment of death for apostates from this verse is as absurd as that 
which seeks to draw a similar conclusion from 2: 217 (Rodwell, 2: 
214)— Qur’an, in loc. cit., n. 610. 

1 Cairo ed. 1,155; similarly Fakhru’d-din Razi, in Tafsiru’l-Kabir\ 
quoted by Zwemer, LAI. p. 34. It is quite possible, of course, that 
we have here another illustration of the tendency of the earlier com¬ 
mentators to interpret the Qur’an to make it fit in with existing law. 

8 cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 595; vide his Qur’an , 2: 214, n. 279. ‘He can 
be treated as an enemy and is entitled to no mercy.’—Yusuf Ali, 
Qur’an, 4: 91, n. 607. 

8 The Hon’ble Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan, in the Assembly Debate 
on The Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Bill, L.A. Debates (1938), 
Vol. V, No. 11, p. 1,977. cp. Cheragh Ali, RMR. pp. 50-59; Abu’l- 
Kalam Ahmad, Tafsir, I, 356 on 4: 91. 
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In the second place they point out that, apart from this 
matter of death for desertion, the Qur’an elsewhere speaks 
only of future punishment for apostasy. That does seem to 
be the implication of the words in 2: 214, ‘they shall be 
fellows of the Fire, therein to abide for ever’. 1 

Heffening, however, is quite right when he declares that, 
‘There is little echo of these punishments in the next world 
Tra o * n traditions. I nste ad we have in many 
traditions a new element, the death penalty \ 2 
Even Md. Ali admits that it is on the authority of the Iladlth 
that ‘the Fiqh books have based their death-sentence for 
apostates\ 3 

It will suffice if we quote but one or two of these: 

‘Akrimah said, ‘Some apostates were brought to ‘A*i, and 
he burnt them: and Ibn ‘Abbas heard of it and said, “Had 
they been brought to me I would not have burnt them, because 
the Prophet said, Punish not with God’s punishment, which 
is burning: 4 5 but verily I would have put them to death: 
because the Prophet has said, whoever changes his religion, 
kill him ”/—Bukhari 

The Apostle of God said the blood of a fellow-Muslim 
should never be shed except in three cases; that of the 


1 ‘So if a man becomes an apostate, he will be punished not in 
this life, but in the Hereafter.’—Md. Ali, RI. p. 593. cp. Abu’l- 
Kalam Ahmad, Tafstr, I, 248. Heffening, citing 16: 108, says ‘In the 
Kur’Sn the apostate is threatened with punishment in the next world 
only.*— Ettcyc. Islam , art. Murtadd> in loc. cit. 

8 Ettcyc. Islam , art. Murtadd , in loc. cit. Zwemer, nevertheless, 
rightly stresses the importance of the Traditions for Muslim teach¬ 
ing and practice. * There is not a single Moslem sect that looks to 
the Koran as the only rule of faith and practice'.— LAI. p. 37. 

8 RI. p. 594. 

4 i.e. 2: 214, ‘they shall be fellows of the Fire’. 

5 Mishkdt, Ar. 307 (Matthews, II, 177); Goldsack, SMT. p. 184; 
quoted by Zwemer, LAI. p. 38. cp. Md. Ali, RI. p. 596, who would 
limit the meaning of this btadith to those who go over to the enemy. 
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adulterer, the murderer, and whoever forsakes the religion 
of IslSm.— Bukhari. 1 

When we come to examine what the legists have to say on 
this matter no ambiguity remains, at least 
^ ' in regard to a man: 

An apostate is to be imprisoned for three days, within which 
time if he return to the faith, it is well: but if not, he must be 
slain. ... It is recorded in the Jdmi'u l-Saehir 2 that ‘an 
exposition of the faith is to be laid upon the apostate, and if 
he refuse the faith he must be slain’ 3 —and with respect to 
imprisonment for three days, it only implies that if he require 
a delay, three days may be granted him. 4 5 * * . . . The arguments 
of our doctors upon this point are two-fold—First, God says in 
the Qur’an, ‘Slay the unbelievers’, without any reserve of a 
delay of three days being granted to them; and the Prophet 
has also said, ‘Slay the man who changes his religion’, without 
mentioning anything concerning delay: Secondly, an apostate 
is an infidel enemy, who has received a call to the faith, 
wherefore he may be slain upon the instant, without any delay 
. . . and he is not protected. 8 


1 Mishkat , At. 299 (Matthews, II, 159). An-Nawawi comments on 
this tradition: ‘The adulterer should be stoned; the murderer . . . 
should be killed with the sword, but he who departs from Islam . . . 
let him be cut off or crucified or destroyed from the earth.’—quoted 
by Zwemer, LAI . p. 37 f. cp. Md. Ali, JRI. p. 596 f. who, again, would 
limit its application to a deserter to the enemy. 

2 of As-Sayuti. 

8 ‘This exposition of the faith is not incumbent’.— Hedaya , II, 
266. 

4 *A delay of three days is laudable.’— Abu flanifa , in loc. cit. 

5 Hedaya , in loc. cit. Grady, omits this section ‘as it is inapplicable 

to India’, op. cit. p. 206. It is to be observed that the argument of 

the doctors is that a Muslim ha3 ‘changed sides’ because he has 
changed his religion . cp. ‘Since by the very act of apostasy a man 

loses the protection of the law, if even before the chance of re- 
embracing the Faith has been given him, a Muslim kills an apostate, 
it will be considered as an improper act, but he would incur no 
penalty of the law*.—Abdur Rahim, MJ. p. 253. 
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The law stipulates, however, that the individual must be 
bdligk, grown up, also compos mentis , and that he has not 
acted under compulsion. 1 

Recent exponents of Islam blame the compilers of Fiqh 
for having thus laid down ‘a principle quite opposed to the 
Holy Qur’an, namely, that the life of a man may be taken on 
account of his apostasy \ 2 3 

At a certain time it was laid down by a majority of Muslim 
jurists, and having been laid down by [a] majority of jurists it 
was accepted in Muslim countries, that the renunciation of 
Islam by a Muslim was tantamount to treason to the Muslim 
State, and that, therefore, any such renunciation was a capital 
offence. 8 

The Woman Be all that as it may, the accepted law 
Apostate as regards a woman apostate is different. 

If a Muslima become an apostate, she is not put to death, 
but is imprisoned until she return to the faith. Shafi‘1 however 
maintains that she is to be put to death, because of the tradition 
before cited 4 * —and also because, as men are put to death for 
apostasy solely for this reason, that it is a crime of great 
magnitude, and therefore requires that its punishment be 
proportionately severe (namely, death), so the apostasy of a 
woman being likewise a crime of great magnitude, it follows 
that her punishment should be the same as that of a man. 6 * 

The founders of the Hanafi School 6 maintain that the 
death penalty does not apply to women because, 

First, the Prophet has forbidden the slaying of women, 
without making any distinction between those who are 

1 cp. Encyc . Islam , art. Murtadd, in loc. cit. 

8 Md. Ali, RI. p. 598; cp. Cheragh Ali, RMR. pp. 51 ff. 

3 The Hon’ble Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan, L.A. Debates (1938), Vol. 
V, No. 11, p. 1,974. 

4 viz: ‘Slay the man who changes his religion.’ 

8 Hedaya , II, 227. The Maliki school agrees on this point with 

the ShSfi‘1; cp. Lammens, Islam , Beliefs and Institvtions t p. 90. 

8 Abu I^anifa and his disciple, Abu Yusuf. 
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apostate and those who are original infidels. 1 2 Secondly, the 
original principle in the retribution of offences is to delay it to 
a future state (in other words not to inflict punishment here , 
but to refer it to hereafter ). a 

The reason for the woman’s imprisonment is stated to be 
the same as that which allows a delay of three days to the 
man, namely, that she may reflect upon the errors which 
occasion her apostasy and repent. 3 

The law contends further that women are not capable of 
the ‘wickedness’ which necessitates that male apostates be 
put to death, namely, becoming enemies to the faith, 

which wickedness cannot be conceived of women, who are by 
natural weakness of frame, incapable thereof, contrary to men. 
A female apostate, therefore, is the same as an original female 
infidel and as the killing of the one is forbidden, so is the 
killing of the other also. 4 

It is, moreover, laid down that compulsion must be used 
to bring a female apostate back to the faith, 

because, as she refuses the right of God after having acknow¬ 
ledged it, she must be compelled, by means of imprisonment, 
to render God his right—and this, whether she be free or a 
slave. ... It is elsewhere mentioned that a female apostate 
must be beaten daily with severity until she return to the 
faith. 5 

The apostasy of either party is held by the founders of the 

1 So Bukhari and Muslim; cp. Mishkat , Ar. 342 f. (Matthews, II, 
265, 267), Goldsack, SMT. 204. 

2 Heddya , II, 227; an admission that there had been a departure 
from the original principle in regard to men! 

3 Heddya , I, 176, 408. 

4 Heddya, , II, 228; Cheragh Ali, RMR. p. 55 f. 

5 Heddya , in loc. cit. Shl‘a law books are equally severe about the 
treatment of a woman apostate: ‘She is condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, and is to be beaten with rods at the hours of prayer/ 
quoted by Zwemer, LAI. p. 50 f. 
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Effect on Hanafi School to effect a complete and im-^ 
Marriage mediate dissolution of marriage. Thus, 

If either husband or wife apostatize from the faith a separa¬ 
tion takes place, without divorce. 1 

Such has been the opinion in British India hitherto, follow¬ 
ing the normal interpretation of Muslim law, and until 
recently rulings to this effect have been cited in Court. 2 

Occasionally opinion to the contrary has been pleaded, 
based on views of two jurists of Samarqand who belonged 
to the Balkh School of Law. 3 But the Fatwa-i-Alamgiri , the 
Emperor Aurangzeb’s digest of Hanafi law promulgated in 
India, is definitely against that opinion. 

The difference between these two points of view may be 
stated thus: 

The essential ground underlying the usual doctrine of disso¬ 
lution of marriage is prevention of apostasy, whereas the 
principle actuating the Samarqand jurists was that of prevent¬ 
ing women from getting rid of their husbands on a pretence of 
change of faith. 4 

In answer to the contention, sometimes advanced, that 
since the marriage of a Muslim to a kitabia is lawful, conver¬ 
sion to Christianity ought not to cause dissolution of marriage 
—it was declared that the lawfulness of marriage with an 

1 cp. Hedaya , I, 182 (Grady, 66). Nor is the intervention of the 
Court required. 

* cp. Wilson, AML . p. 159 f. ‘The law as it stands today is that 
apostasy ipso facto dissolves marriage*.—Md. Kazmi, L. A. Debates , 
(1938), Voi. V, No. I, p. 1,097. 

a Ad-Dabbusi and As-Saffar. 

4 The opinion of a Bench that considered these two points of view 
was stated thus: ‘We can hardly pronounce the latter ground to be 
so superior to the other ethically, or from the standpoint of public 
feeling, as to be able to prefer the latter doctrine to the former on 
this alone*.—From a summary of the judgment of Justices Reid and 
Chatterji, in 85 P.R. 1906. 
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original Christian has no bearing on the question of the 
penalties attendant on apostasy from Islam to Christianity. 1 

In view of these earlier rulings it is interesting to note that 
in 1937 a Muslim member in the Panjab Legislative Assembly 
tried to introduce a Bill, one clause of which aimed at ‘The 
eradication of apostasy among Muslim women in the Panjab’. 
The Bill, however, was not presented, largely because it 
approached the question from a wrong angle, for, as corres¬ 
pondents to the press pointed out, such a measure would in 
reality militate against freedom of conscience. 

A year later the subject was revived in the Central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in the form of a comprehensive Bill which 
sought to consolidate and clarify the provi- 

The New Act s j ons 0 f Muslim law relating to suits for 
dissolution of marriage by women married under Muslim 
law, and to remove doubts as to the effect of the renunciation 
of Islam by a married Muslim woman on her marriage tie. 

It was necessary that both these matters should be consi¬ 
dered together, for it would have been grossly unfair to 
remove ‘the only way open to divorce by apostasy’ and yet 
not give women legitimate grounds on which to claim 
divorce. 2 

The new Bill, as originally drafted by the mover, 3 con¬ 
tained a clause relating to apostasy that read as follows: 

The conversion of a married Muslim woman to a faith other 
than Islam shall not by itself operate to dissolve her marriage. 4 

Speaking to this in the Legislative Assembly Mr. Kazmi 
explained that 

Women go out of the fold of their religion and say that 
they have adopted another faith. As soon as the marriage is 


1 From the same judgment. 

* As a Muslim journal put it at the time. 

* Qazi Md. Ahmad Kazmi. 4 Draft Bill, para 5, p. 2. 
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dissolved by this declaration of hers she goes and marries 
another man. So what is happening to-day is, that the law is 
being misused . . . abused . . . defrauded. 1 

There is no doubt that such abuse has been practised. 
During the debate it was admitted by the Hindu leader, 
Bhai Parmanand, that such renunciation of Islam ‘was only 
a device adopted by Muslim women to get rid of undesirable 
husbands’. 2 

It was explained that though the Hanafi law might say 
that apostasy from Islam of either husband or wife dissolves 
the marriage, yet 

The idea underlying this dissolution was not to give her any 
freedom or any right to get away from her husband in order 
to be free from bondage but only to punish her for her fault 
in abjuring Islam. 3 

As to the punishment itself it was stated: 

The penalty is that a woman should be imprisoned till she 
reverts to Islam, but she is not permitted to marry anybody 
else. 4 * * * 8 

- ~ „ The position taken up by the sponsors of 

A New Principle r \ J \ 

the Bill may be summarized as follows: 

Granted that Muslim Common Law holds that apostasy from 
Islam of either party to a marriage operates as a complete 

1 L.A. Debates (1938), Vol. V, No. I, p. 1,100. 

2 cp. * Before the passing of this Act there being no adequate pro¬ 

vision for obtaining relief by a married Muslim woman in cases 

where the husband would neglect her, refuse to maintain her, desert 

her or treu* her with cruelty, etc., a married Muslim woman had 

recourse only to one device, that is, apostasy.—J. C. Forbes, MDL . 

p. 41. See above, p. 168. 

8 Bhai Parmanand, L.A. Debates (1938), Vol. V, No. I, p. 1,106. 

* The Hon’ble Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan, L. A, Debates (1938), Vol. 
V, No. 11, p. 1,980. That is what the law books declare: Mt is not 
lawful that a female apostate marry any man, whether Musalman or 
infidel, because she is imprisoned for the purpose of reflection.*— 
Heddya , 1,176. 
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and immediate dissolution of the marriage tie—that up to 
the present this has been the ruling of the courts in India 1 — 
and that even among Muslim ‘ Ulamd there is a difference of 
opinion on the subject—nevertheless, validity is claimed for the 
clause under discussion on the ground of ‘a very well establi¬ 
shed principle of lianafl law’—hitherto unknown to the 
courts—according to which ‘ where the strict application of 
IJanafi law to a case would cause hardship, it is permissible 
to the Qazi, and, consequently to the courts in British India, 
to act on the relevant principles of the Shafai law, the Maliki 
law, or the Hambali law’. 2 

The divergent views of Muslim jurists were cited and the 
source indicated for the principle the promoters of the Bill 
had followed in drafting this particular clause: 

Those of Bukhara say that marriage is dissolved by apostasy, 
or, rather, suspended. The wife is to be kept in custody or 
confinement till she repents and re-embraces Islam. Then 
‘she should be constrained to remarry her former husband on 
a very small dower’. 3 

A second view is that on apostasy a married Muslima ceases 
to be the wife of her husband but becomes his bondwoman. 
(A modified view is that she is not necessarily the bondwoman 
of her ex-husband but becomes the bondwoman of the entire 
Muslim community, and anybody can employ her as a 
bondwoman.) 

1 cp. ‘When British Indian Courts came to interpret the Muslim 
law they said: “We cannot constitute ourselves into Muslim jurists. 
We must accept what has been accepted by the majority’’ [of Muslim 
jurists] . . . Where the capital sentence could not be carried out for 
some reason or other, for instance because the offender was a woman, 
then they used to pronounce what is known as the sentence of civil 
death, that is to say, the loss of all civil rights which included 
dissolution of marriage.’—The Hon’ble Sir Zafrullah Khan, L.A. 
Debates (1938), Vol. V, No. 11, p. 1,974. 

2 Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang (who claimed full responsibility for 
drafting the Bill), L.A. Debates (1938), Vol. V, No. 1, p. 1,123. 

8 The object being ‘to prevent a woman from trying to escape 
from the bonds of matrimony by the abandonment of Islam ’. 
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A third view—that of the jurists of Balkh and Samarqand— 
is that the marriage tie is not affected by such apostasy, and 
< that the woman still continues to be the wife of the husband. 
Syed Ameer Ali was quoted as having enunciated this view 
more precisely, thus: ‘When a woman abjures Islam for a 
spiritual or revealed religion, like Judaism or Christianity, her 
renunciation of faith does not dissolve the marriage.* 1 

Mr. Kazmi himself, speaking to these divergent views, 
quoted the opinions of the present body of 'Ulema as set 
forth in a book called, Al-Marqumat LiUMazlumat , 2 * * * * * 8 which 
bears ‘ the seals and signatures of the doctors of Deoband and 
Saharanpur \ It appears that the author’s final conclusion of 
the matter is as follows: 

Though there is some difference of opinion in the three 
versions, all the three agree that a woman shall not hav^ this 
right of separating from her previous husband or of marrying 
another man. Thus, it is an agreed proposition that the 
woman shall have no right to marry at any other place. 

Mr. Kazmi submitted that, 

The only view that apostasy dissolves marriage is the 
Bukharist view, but that view contemplates the imprisonment 
or detention of women and keeping them in close custody, or 
of their being forced to come back to the religion of Islam 
. . . the subsequent provision of the Bukharist view cannot 
be put into operation under the existing circumstances. 
Therefore, to adopt only the first part and to leave the other 


1 For these views cp. L.A. Debates (1938), Vol. V,-No. 11, p. 1,953 f. 

and Vol. V, No. 1, p. 1,097 f. Mr. M. S. Aney pointed out during 

the debate that Mr. Justice Ameer Ali had admitted that the law as 
then in vogue and as it had been interpreted hitherto consistently by 

the Indian High Courts was in accord with the view taken on the 

question by the old Muslim jurists, and that the view now being 

propounded in connection with the new Bill *is only a later modem 

development of that law in Samarqand and Balkh/— L.A. Debates , 
(1938), Vol. VI, No. 8, p. 2,835. 

8 By Maulana Ashraf Ali, of Thana Bhawan. 
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is, according to most of the * Ulamd , not the proper interpre¬ 
tation. 1 

Objections to the Bill were, for the most part, met by the 
incorporation of a number of provisions. These, if observed 
in the spirit in which they were drafted, will serve to safe¬ 
guard the liberty of conscience of any Muslim woman who 
might be converted to another faith. 2 * 

An Important The emended clause (4) of the Bill 8 now 
Innovation reads: 

The renunciation of Islam by a married Muslim woman or 
her conversion to a faith other than Islam shall not by itself 
operate to dissolve her marriage: 4 * * * 

Provided that after such renunciation, or conversion, the 
woman shall be entitled to obtain a decree for the dissolution 
of her marriage on any of the grounds mentioned in Section 2: 

Provided further that the provisions of this Section shall not 
apply to a woman converted to Islam from some other faith 
who re-embraces her former faith. 


1 L.A. Debates (1938), Vol. V, No. l,p. 1,098. 

* Mr. B. N. Chaudhury, a Hindu member, remarked, * I have grave 
doubts whether it will be possible or probable in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred for a wife to go before a Court to seek divorce on 
the ground of obstruction by her husband in her religious practices \— 
L.A, Debates (1939), Vol. I, No. 6, p. 651. The view of ‘an important 
Muslim leader* was quoted as being averse to the concession granted: 
‘The Bill pretends to give freedom to woman-folk to embrace any 
religion according to her moral conviction. That means unhealthy 
independence among them. . . . Embracing other faith by a woman 
means dissolution of marriage by herself and the protection given for 
such an act in the Bill is not according to Muslim law and is 
deplorable.*— L. A. Debates (1938), Vol. V, No. 1, p. 1,107. 

* Now statutory law under the title, The Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Act (VIII of 1939). 

4 ‘It is doubtful whether a Mahomedan husband could file a suit 

for restitution of conjugal rights against a wife who has abjured IslSm 

and is living separate from her husband* (see Amin Beg v Satnon 

(1911) 33 All. 90).—J. C. Forbes, MDL. p. 42. 


28 
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Section 2 contains the following important stipulation: 

A woman married under Muslim law shall be entitled to 
obtain a decree for the dissolution of her marriage on various 
grounds, one of which is: (viii) that the husband treats her 
with cruelty; 1 such as, obstructs her in the observance of her 
religious profession or practice. 


It is to be observed that the provisions in this section, 
dealing with various forms of‘cruelty*, protect a Muslim 
wife who, in spite of a genuine conversion to some other 
faith, does not wish that her marriage should be automati¬ 
cally dissolved. Moreover, it entitles her to sue for a 
dissolution of her marriage, even after apostasy, on any of 
the numerous grounds mentioned in this Section. 2 

Formerly, when apostasy was followed, ipso facto , by divorce 
there would sometimes ensue in the home a conflict of ideals 
and loyalties that ended tragically. Now, 
however, in accordance with the new law a 
married Muslim woman, subsequent to her 
conversion, should be allowed to profess and practice her 
new faith in her own home. But should she not be permitted 
to do so she has the right to claim dissolution of her marriage. 
It goes without saying that the new law does not cancel the 
right which the law of Islam gives to the husband to divorce 
his wife, without an appeal to the court, on the ground of 
her ‘apostasy*. 3 


A Woman 
Convert 


Effect on Con¬ 
vert’s Right to 
Property 


Islamic law has always maintained that 
apostasy on the part of a woman does not 
invalidate her right to her property. For 
instance, 


The property left by a female apostate goes to her heirs, 
whether it has been acquired during her profession of the 


1 For forms of ‘cruelty’ see ch. on Divorce, p. 168. 

* cp. J. C. Forbes, MDL. p. 41 f. 

* cp. News and Notes , April, 1939. 
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faith, or in her apostasy; because the woman's person is 
inviolable; 1 and the protection of her blood is not destroyed 
by her apostasy; and as the protection of her blood still holds 
good, and her person continues inviolable, it follows that her 
property also is not destroyed. 2 

Likewise the British Courts in India have hitherto held 
that conversion to another faith does not involve forfeiture of 
a person’s claim to paternal property. The Act securing this 
is The Caste Disabilities Removal Act , No. XXI of 1850. The 
relevant words are: 

So much of any law or usage ... as inflicts on any person 
forfeiture of rights or property, or may be held in any way to 
impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of his or 
her renouncing, or having been excluded from the communion 
of any religion . . . shall cease to be enforced as law in the 
Courts. 3 

This question of property rights was raised in the Central 
Assembly during the discussion of Mr. Kazmi’s Bill and it 
was stated that, 

Under the universally admitted rule of Muslim law, a 
Muslim is free to marry a Christian wife or a Jewish wife, 
who may remain a Christian or a Jew from her marriage till 
her death and yet, as the wife of a Muslim husband, she would 
be entitled to succeed to her legal share in the property of her 
husband. That is the clear Muslim law. 4 

The implication here is that even if a Muslima, subse¬ 
quent to her marriage, abandoned her faith for either 
Christianity or Judaism her title to her share of the property 

1 Ar. ma'sumu'l-dam, lit. protected as to blood; not liable to be 
slain. ‘ It is otherwise in the case of a male apostate.* 

2 Hedaya f II, 232. Accordingly, ‘The will of an apostate woman 

is valid*.— Hedaya y IV, 537 (Grady, 696); cp. Encyc. Islam , art. 
Murtadd , in loc. cit. 3 Quoted by Wilson, AML . p. 214. 

4 Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang, L.A. Debates (1938), Vol. V, No. 11, 
p. 1,957. 
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would not be impaired. Citing Act XXI of 1850 the same 
speaker proceeded to argue, 

If she can succeed as daughter to a Muslim father in spite 
or her apostasy, what difference is there if she also succeeds to 
a Muslim husband F 1 * * 4 * 

The law further decrees that where it is the wife who 
apostatizes she is entitled to the whole of 

EFra - ON Her her mahr if the husband has consummated 
jyIahr 

marriage with her, 

but if not, she has no claim whatever either to mahr or 
alimony, because the separation is in this case a consequence 
of her own act. 8 

The new Act definitely preserves to the woman apostate 
this right in the event of her claiming dissolution of her 
marriage. Clause 5 reads: 

Nothing contained in this Act shall affect any right which a 
married woman may have under Muslim law to her dower 
[mahr ] or any part thereof on the dissolution of her marriage. 8 

The law recognizes that, of all persons, the mother has 
the best title to the care of her children both during 
marriage and after separation, unless she 

^ER I CHiLDRErr <F an a P 0State from the faith, or wicked, or 
unworthy to be trusted. 6 * 

The ‘wickedness' which disqualifies a mother for the 
custody of her child is such as may be injurious to it—say, 
zina (adultery), or theft, or the fact that she is a professional 
singer or mourner.® Yet in the Hedaya it is stated that even 

1 L. A. Debates , in loc. cit. 

* Hedaya , I, 182 f. (Grady, 66). 8 Text of the Act, p. 3. 

4 Hidanat ; see ch. on Rights and Status, p. 237. 

4 cp Heddya , I, 385 (Grady, 138); Hughes, DI. art. Guardianship t 

p. 151. Her disqualification as an apostate would be due to the fact 

that she is to be imprisoned until she return to the faith*. 

• cp. Wilson, AML. p. 186. 
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a female infidel subject, married to a Muslim, is entitled to the 
kidanat of her child ... so long as the child is incapable of 
forming any judgment with respect to religion, and whilst 
there is no apprehension of his imbibing an attachment to 
infidelity. 1 


Wilson remarks that ‘this danger could not arise any earlier 
under an apostate than under an infidel born and bred \ 2 

With regard to a Christian wife’s right to possession of her 
children and other matters, in the event of her ex-Muslim 
husband reverting to Islam, the law declares 
When a Christ- th at> j n cases w here the parties were married 

Revert^t^siJIm unc * er t ^ ie I°dian Christian Marriage Act, 
she may petition the court to have her 
marriage dissolved. Should the husband retain possession of 
the children she may apply for their custody. 3 The Court 
will, of course, concede this right in cases of very young 
children, and in general it is authorized to make such provi¬ 
sion ‘as it deems proper \ 4 

Should the husband in such cases marry again as a Muslim 
the Christian wife may apply for the dissolution of the 
marriage on the double ground of the husband’s apostasy 
and his marriage with another woman. 5 

In the draft form of the revised Christian Marriage Act 6 
it is laid down that, subject to certain conditions, 


1 op. cit. I, 389 (Grady, 139). 

* cp. AML . p. 186. He adds: ‘Act XXI of 1850 would not of 
itself be conclusive on this point, as it is not simply a question of 
forfeiture of rights, but partly of fitness or unfitness for duties.’ 

* cp. The Indian Divorce Act (IV of 1869) Sect. 10, p. 11. 

4 cp. Divorce Act , Sects. 43, 44. It needs to be borne in mind that, 
according to Muslim law, the mother’s custody of a boy only 
continues till he is 7 and of a girl till she reaches puberty; see above 
p. 237. 

5 cp. Divorce Act t Sect. 10. 

4 Now under consideration, February, 1941. 
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If a husband and wife who were married as non-Christians 
both become Christians, whether simultaneously or succes¬ 
sively, they shall not be married again, and 
Eitect of Chris- so j on as one 0 £ t j ie p ar ti es to such a 
tian Marriage Act . . ^ . . 

on Married marriage is a Christian their former 

Converts 1 marriage shall be deemed to have been 

solemnized under this Act. 

1. If one of two persons, husband and wife, who were 
married as non-Christians become a Christian and the other 

does not, and if the person who does not 
Previous Marriage become a Christian wishes to continue to 

TnoiT-Chrwtian H live with the other as wi ^ e or husband > and 

if by the laws under which the marriage 
was contracted it stands dissolved by reason of the con¬ 
version—or 

2. If by reason of conversion, the marriage does not stand 
dissolved; then the parties may apply to a Marriage Re¬ 
gistrar or Minister of a Christian Church and make a 
declaration of their wish and intention to live as husband 
and wife in a lifelong monogamous union, and he shall issue 
to them a certificate, and their marriage shall be deemed to 
have been solemnized under this Act. 

3. If a woman who is a convert to Christianity has a 
lawful husband living at the time of her conversion and he 
refuses thereafter to cohabit with her she may obtain a dis¬ 
solution of her marriage either under Act XXI of 1866, or 
Act VIII of 1939. 

4. If a man who is a convert to Christianity has a lawful 
wife living at the time of his conversion and she refuses 
thereafter to cohabit with him he may obtain a dissolution 
of marriage. In case he married such wife by Muslim rites 
he shall make every effort to persuade her, but if she persis- 

1 cp. Draft, Christian Marriage Act, 194—, Pt. II, 14-19. 
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THE AHMADIS 1 

It has been assumed in the preparation of this manual that most 
readers will already know about the Muslim sect called the Ahmadis, 
but for the sake of those who do not we append a brief explanatory 
note. 

The founder of the movement, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, was born in 
the village of Qadian in the Panjab, about the year 1835. In 1880 her 
gave out that he had been called of God to a special mission and, 
later, that he was the recipient of divine revelation. He also pro¬ 
claimed that he was the fulfilment of the hopes of all nations and, 
in particular, that the promised Messiah and Mahdi met in him. 
Contrary to popular expectation, however, his jihad was to be a 
bloodless, spiritual warfare, and one that involved loyalty to the 
British Government. 

But he roused the orthodox to violent opposition by the way he 
denounced the mullas and defamed Jesus Christ, thus earning for 
himself such epithets as heretic, blasphemer and enemy of the faith. 
In consequence he and his followers were excommunicated and 
forbidden the use of existing mosques. 

His death took place in 1908 and a few years later there was a schism 
in the ranks of his disciples, some of the more prominent of whom 
set themselves at the head of a new movement with headquarters 
at Lahore. It is convenient to speak of the original party as Qadiam , 
and the Lahore group as Ahmadi, though the latter name is claimed 
and used by both sections. 

The Ahmadis—and this applies particularly to the Lahore party— 
rationalize the Qur’an so as to make it serve their more progressive 
outlook. While doing so they appear to be conscious of the higher 
morality of Christianity and accordingly do not hesitate, when it 
suits their purpose, to adapt their interpretation of Quranic teaching 
to bring it into line with the higher ethic. Instances of this have 


See p. 55. 
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been cited in these pages, and it has also been shown that some of 
the educated women are themselves making use of the specious 
arguments of these modern apologists for Islam. 


We append some illuminating quotations from a book recently 
written by an educated Muslim lady, which only came to our notice 
after Section II had gone to press. 1 

‘His [man’s] authoritative attitude of commanding influ¬ 
ence at home creates an atmosphere of repression which kills 

rp< ry individuality and initiative among his 

1 HE Z/ANANA 

( 43-44) womenfolk. They say they are unfit to 

follow intellectual activities which are 
• reserved for men. A great veneration for manhood, the con¬ 

sciousness of one’s own deficiencies, lack of experiments and 
experiences, lack of information of the world have been th ' chief 
causes for the backward condition of Muslim women* (p. 21). 

‘In their actual life they are called reasonless beings and 
incapable of holding a responsible position. How could they 
be wise ? They are shut off from the modern world and its 
civilization. Expression of thought js taken to be a great sin. 
They are made to live a hypocritical life. Naturally a dual life 
has made them cunning and shy. Their outlook on life is 
narrow and degrading * (p. 23). 

‘The position that the man occupies in the Indian Muslim 
home is too central, too much of the position that the earth 
occupied in mediaeval cosmogony. Man is so revered by 
women that free talk, laughter, free thought, in fact any sign 
of freedom in his presence is considered immodest, unladylike, 
even disrespectful. Social customs have attached to him a 
sanctity he can ill sustain and the general upshot of the 
ascription of every form of superiority to him has been the 
creation of an inferiority complex in woman ’ (p. 42). 

* Man is such that he considers a good wife as the one who 
gives no opportunity for reproach on the score of her being 
The Dutiful * masculine - She is the one who preserves 
Wife her honour ^ ree ^ rom shame. She abstains 
(p 248) from committing sins. She never criticises 
or finds fault with her husband’s whims 


1 Changing India , by Mrs. Iqbalunnisa Hussain, B.A. 
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and fancies. She places implicit faith in him and bows to 
her tin-god. In short her duty is to obey unquestioningly 
and yield to her lord every moment of her life. How 
charming all this is! But the effects of such a surrender are 
harmful indeed not only on the strength of her own mind, but 
also on the growth of the children entrusted to her care * 
(p. 67). 
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